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PREFACE. 



A history of Long Island, with special reference to its in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious condition, from its first settle- 
ment to the present time, is confessedly a desideratum. If 
well executed, it cannot fail to be deeply interesting and in- 
structive to the present inhabitants of the island, and their 
numerous kindred, scattered as they are, in almost every part 
of this wide^sprend land. The tide of emigration, from this 
strand in the sea, has been much greater than is generally 
imagined. You can scarcely go into any quarter of the 
country, without finding those who were natives of this island, 
or who proudly claim descent from those that were. With all 
such, it has long been a maxim, that '^ even a Long Island 
dog is a welcome guest." The clannish feeling probably exists 
in greater strength in no part of our country, than among the 
natives and descendants of Suffolk County. The writer has 
been literally embraced by a perfect stranger in the forest, and 
bid welcome to his cabin, merely because, as he said, '* / am 
from I/yng Island, and I understand you are^ And this same 
man, who had learned by a long residence in the wilderness, 
to despise the God of his fathers, and neglect the gospel of 
his Son, was willing to travel miles on foot, again and again, 
to hear the message of salvation from the lips of a native of 
bis native isle ; and even professed to yield his heart to the 
obedience of faith. Whether sincere or insincere — deceiving 
or deceived, the case illustrates the position assumed. 

Nor is it to the natives of the island or their descendants 
alone, that such a history will lie interesting and instructive. 
It is a part of the country, which, till within a few years, was 
scarcely known to non-residents. It was so far removed — so 
difficult of access, and presented so few inducements to 
wander through its forests, and wade through its sands, that 
for the space of 200 years it has remained, in a great measure, 
terra incognita, to almost the whole world. It is true, that 
most people have learned from their geography and maps, 
that there is such an island, stretching along the broad At- 
lantie, defending the city of New York and the whole shore 
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of Connecticut from the fury of the ocean waves ; and they 
have heard a thousand exaggerated stories of the ignorance 
and simplicity of its inhabitants. And it must be confessed, 
that the insular situation and other physical obstacles, have 
necessarily operated to limit the views and retard the progress of 
the mind, when confined to such narrow boundaries, in thta 
respect it is true, that in the views of the islanders generally, 
the affairs of this wide world are drawn on a somewhat con- 
tracted scale. And it is equally true, that from their non- 
intercourse with the cunning and dishonest men of the world, 
(for be it known, that a consummate rogue is about as rare 
an animal as a wolf on Long Island,} they are an unsu<ipect- 
ing people, and are ))erlmps more easily over-reached than 
those, who are more conversant with the ways of the world. 
But for good common sense, sound Judgment, and general 
information, so far as it may be obtained from books and oral 
instruction, they are not interior to the mass of population, in 
any equal portion of the state. 

in this connexion, and in confirmation of the preceding 
remarks, it is worth while to correct another common mistake, in 
regard to the ignorance even ofUtterSf that is supposed to exist 
on Long Island. For this purpose, reference is made to the 
United States census of 1(540, from which it appears, that of the 
entire white population of the nation, amounting to 14,169,108, 
there are 549,693 persons over 20 years of age, who cannot 
read and write. The average of these for tSufi^olk County 
would be more than 1250. And yet according to the same 
census, there are only 14 individuals of this unhappy class, in 
this whole county. The number is indeed greater in the other 
two counties, where there has been a greater influx of foreign 
population ; viz., in Queen's 458, and in King's 958, of whom 
881 are in the city of Brooklyn. Bat this tells a story for Suf. 
folk County, which is generally regarded as the chief seat of 
ignorance, that is told of no other county in the State of New 
1 ork, and of very few counti^ of equal population in the 
most favoured parts of New England. 

While therefore such incorrect views of the people of Long 
Island are entertained abroad, and very extensively too, such 
a history as is here contemplated, is more important for non- 
residents, if they really wish correct information on the sub- 
ject, than for the inhabitants of the island themselves. 

General histories of the early settlement and progress of 
this territory are indeed extant. The Honourable Silai 
fVooif, whom the writer is proud to acknowledge as his (oiont* 
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MOM* and the friend and counsellor of his childhood and youth, 
we are indebted for the first detailed histOky of this interesting 
field. The track thus ably struck out, has been laboriously 
pursued by Bbnjaxin F. Tuoxpsox, EsQm who, in addition 
to much important information, has laid before the public eye, 
a great mass of ancient documents, which cannot fail to be 
both interesting and useful. 

When this work was first undertaken, it was the writer's 
intention to confine himself exclusively, to the ecclesiastical, 
or moral and religious history of the island. But after pur- 
suing his researches, for some time, with reference to this 
specific object, he became convinced, that some general out" 
line of the physical features, civil divisions, progressive im- 
provement, and other topics of secular history were indispens- 
able, to enable the reader to appreciate the condition, and 
form a correct opinion of the intellectual, moral and religious 
state of the inhabitants. In nddition to this, it is believed, 
that some of these topics have never received that attention, 
which their peculiarity and importance demand ; while 
others are sufficiently indicative of the genius and character 
of the people, to merit notice in their religious history. Un- 
der this conviction, remarks have been extended on these 
several topics, to such a length, as to sugge^st the propriety of 
dividing the work into two distinct parts ; devoting the one 
to matters chiefly of a secular character, and the other more 
directly, though not exclusively, to the ecclesiastical annals of 
the several towns. 

But unfortunately for the writer, if not for the public, the 
work has undergone yet another modification, which he feels 
bound to state, as an apology for the present form in which it 
appears. After committing it to the press, he found, that by 
a previous miscalculation as to the amount of the manuscript, 
it could not be comprised within the bounds of a reasonable 
volume. It therefore became necessary to remodel entirely 
the Second Part of the work. In doing this, as the least loss 
to the reader, the detailed history of the rise and progress of 
the various religious denominations on the island, which would 
have occupied more than 100 pages, was necessarily com- 
pressed into the brief abstract, which appears on pages 1*25— 
30. In addition to this, the annals of the towns, were in 
many particulars abbreviated, to make room for the introduc- 
tion of some historical sketches, which are essential to a correct 
view of their religious condition. 

It was originally intended, to give a brief oulUnc ot l\\A 
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life and character of th3 various ministers who have spent 
their lives in the services of these churches, in years gone by. 
But a deficiency of the materials furnished, and the necessity 
of contracting the work, have prevented the execution of the 
design, except in a few instances. 

It will be observed, that in this compilation, no reference is 
made, except incidentally, to the events of the American re- 
volution. 'J'hough many of these, of a deeply interesting 
character, occurred on the island, they are faithfully recorded 
in almost every history of the country. For this simple 
reason, it was deemed needless to burden the present work 
with their detail. Here and there, a fact has been noticed, as 
illustrative of the position of a place, or the condition of its 
inhabitants. 

in collecting his materials, the author acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the laborious viorks already referr^ to, and 
also to a number of his clerical brethren, who have con- 
tributed important aid. Of these he feels bound to name the 
following gentlemen : — the Rev. Jonathan Huntling^^the 
Rev. Abraham Luce — the Rev. Christopher Youngs — the Rev* 
Joseph A. Copp — the Rev. Hugh N, Wilson — the Rev. 
James C. EtI wards — the Rev. Alarmaduke Earle — the Rev. 
Henry A J, lieare-^ihe Rev. James MttcdonaJd — the Rev. 
Jonathan Greenleaf-^Sind the Rev. Samuel M, Haskins, But 
without depreciating the kindness of any, the author is con- 
strained to acknowledge himself under special obligations to 
Alkxam>eu Gakdinkk, Esq. of the city of New York, both 
for the value of his aid, and the very kind and polite manner 
in which it was rendered. This gentleman, upon barely seeing 
the author's circular in a newspaper, immediately transmitted 
to him a iMSS. history under the title of the ^' Ciikomcles 
OF EASTHAMrro.N," which had been compiled with great 
labour and research, by his lamented father. From this 
source, have been derived some of the most interesting annals 
of aboriginal history, as well as many important facts in re- 
lation to the eastern towns. 

In addition to the works previously named, the author ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to Smith's — Dunlap*s, and Von 
Der Donk's Histories of New York — Moulton's View of New 
Orange, in 167:^ — Dr. Strongs History of Flatbush — Fur- 
man's Notes of Brooklyn — Gen. Johnson's Lectures, transla- 
tions and communications in manuscript — the Rev. Mr. Fai- 
toute's MSS. History of Jamaica — the Rev. Mr. Garretson's 
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SermoDy and seTenl other pamphlete that cannot be particn- 
krly mentioned. 

In availing himself of the aid of these and other sources 
of information, it has been iropraclicable to give distinct cre- 
dit for every fact or sentiment derived from previous writers^ 
especially where it appeared desirable to abridge, or make a 
slight variation of language, or different arrangement of ideas. 
For these reasons, quotations have not been dihtinctly msrkedi 
except where a sentence or paragraph has been taken entire. 

Though the author has particularly aimed at correctness in 
regard to dates, of which he has detected not a few errors in 
former publications, he will not venture even to hope, that he 
has been entirely successful in this particular. There may 
be also mistakes in point of fact, though he assures his readers, 
that he has made no statement, but upon his own personal 
knowledge, or on information which he had reason to believe 
was entitled to full credit. But as different minds admit facts 
on different degrees of evidence, it is possible, that even here, 
some errors may be detected. The correction of these, from 
any authentic source, will be esteemed a favour. 

The writer has been at the expense of having a Miniature 
Map of Long Island engraved, (which will be found fronting 
the title page,) to enable the reader to form a correct idea of 
the relstive position of the several towns and counties. 

Relying on the indulgence of the reader, this humble 
attempt, to record the annals of this island of the sea, is 
submitted with all its imperfections, to the attention of the 
public. 

N. 8. PRIME. 
Wmiamthirgh, L. I., Oct. 10th, 1845. 



ERRATA. 

In eonseqnence of the haste with which them sheets have passed 
thronirh the press, a number of small typographical errors haye escaped 
notice, which the knowlcdgre of the reader will readily correct. Two, only 
have been obsenred, which reed to be distinctly pointed oat. 

In the schedule, on page 121, the population of King's County, m 1845, 
should read 78,691, and the aggregate population of Long Island, 145,119. 
Oil page 290, in the last line of the note at the bottom, for Wifrd^ read 
wonder. 
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HISTORY OF LONG ISLAND. 



[^PART I. 

COHTAIlflNO ▲ FHT8ICAL DSSCBIPTIOir OF THB IlLAlfl), ITI 
CIYIL DIVUIONS, PUBLIC IMPROVXXSllTflt ITATISTICS, BTO. 

SECTION L 
Namesy Form and Situation, 

LoNo IsLAiTD unquestionably derived its distinctive name, 
from the form of the territory to which it is applied. It oh. 
tained several different appellations from the aborigines, which 
appear to have been used on different occasions, or by differ- 
ent tribes. Of these, the following arc of frequent occur- 
rence: — Paunumacke, Mattanwacke^ Meitoir<ix, and Sewan- 
hacka. The last, meaning ** the island of shells," was pecu* 
liarly appropriate ; as the shores and bays abounded, from 
time immemorial, with various kinds of shell-fish, the relica 
of which, accumulated in large mounds by the natives, re- 
main to the present day. 

Its present name was early applied by the European set- 
tlers. But in 1 693, some years after the province was brought 
under the British government, the name was changed, by an 
Act of the Colonial Legislature, to the ** Island of Nassau." 
And, to insure its adoption, it was enacted, that *' all grants, 
patents, deeds, conveyances, bargains of sales, bills, bonds, 
records and other written instniments," made in any coun- 
ty, part or place of said Island, should recognise this name. 
Sanctioned by this high authority, but in opposition to popu* 
lar sentiment, the name obtained only a partial and temporary 
currency ; and though the Act was never repealed, it was 
soon permitted to be regarded as obsolete. 

Long Island is situated between 71° 47' and 73*" 57' wcit 
longitude from Greenwicli^ and is about 125 miles in leugj^Yi 
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from the most western point, near Fort Hamilton, in the town 
of New Utrecht, to Montauk Point, in the township of 
Easthampton.* Its greatest breadth is about 20 miles ; and 
this point lies some 85 miles from its western extremity. Its 
average breadth is about 12 miles, and its whole area is a lit- 
tle short of 1500 square miles. This admeasurement, how- 
ever, does not include the South Bay and the outer beach. 
From the point of its greatest breadth, it gradually diminishes 
both ways ; the western part retaining a width from 18 down 
to 9 miles. The eastern part, at the distance of 75 miles 
from the west end, where its breadth is about 13 miles, is di- 
vided into two great branches, by a large bay, interspersed 
with islands, extending from the Atlantic Ocean, and gradu- 
ally diminishing as it proceeds up into the land. The length 
of this bay, from Montauk Point, to its head, is about 45 
miles ; and its greatest breadth between the two branches of 
the Island, about 12 miles. 

Although the Island is so narrow, and its southern coast re- 
markably straight, yet in consequence of its inclining consid- 
erably from a due east and west line, it occupies, in its whole 
extent, about 36' of latitude ; being situated between 40^ 34' 
and 41° 10' north. This, of course, embraces all the adja- 
cent islands that are included under its Jurisdiction. Its gene- 
ral line of direction, from Fort Hamilton to the head of the 
great bay, is about 15° north of cast. 

But a more definite idea of its relative position may be ob- 
tained, by considering its topography, in relation to the city 
of New- lork, and the shore of Connecticut. A line drawn 
due south from the City Hall, would pass through the Island^ 
about a mile and a half east of Fort Hamilton, and in its 
continuation, cuts olf the west end of Coney Island, which» 
with the exception of a small part of Pelican Beach, lying a 
few miles east, is the most southerly portion of Long Island. 
The distance from the City Hall to the south shore, on the 
above line, varies very little from 10 miles. 

A line drawn due east from the City Hall enters the Island* 
near the foot of South Fifth-street, in the village of Williams- 
burgh ; leaving almost the whole of Kmg's County on the 
gouth. Proceeding cast, it passes about three-fourths of a 

* From time immemorial, the length of the Island has been said to bo 
140 miles. The length uf time required to travel over a large portion of 
it haai probably had an influence in forming that estimate. It is believed, 
if an exact admeasurement were made, it woulcl be found not to ezcee4 
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mile north of the village of Jamaica, intersects the Jericho 
turnpike, a short distance beyond the turnpike-gate. A 
little east of this point, it crosses the Long Island Railroad, 
passing through the great Hempstead Plain, and leaving the 
greater part of Queen's County on the north. Gradually ap. 
preaching the south side, it passes about a mile and a half north 
of Babylon ; crosses the mouth of a stream in the town of Islip, 
called Connecticut Brook, and enters the great South Bay at 
a point about 48 miles from the west end. Passing through 
the bay, it intersects the great South Beach, and enters the 
Atlantic Ocean, nearly south of a point where the Connecti- 
cut (Connectquot) River empties into Fire Place Bay. This 
point is about 60 miles from the western extremity of the Isl- 
and. Thus the whole of Suffolk County, excepting about 30 
square mUes of its southwestern corner, hes north of the City 
Hall. 

The northern shore of Long Island, with the exception of 
several deeply. indented bays, and corresponding projections 
of peninsulas or promontories, commonly called Necks, is 
quite uniform in its general line of direction. But the Con- 
necticut shore, gradually receding, forms between it and the 
Island, that well-known expanse of water called Long Island 
Sound. From the city of New- York, north and eastward, the 
strait, usually, though incorrectly, called the East River, pro- 
ceeds about 14 miles, where it gradually widens into the 
Sound, which extends to Fisher's Island, opposite Stoning- 
ton in Connecticut. It is about 100 miles long, and its 
greatest breadth, which is opposite New Haven, more than 20 
miles. From this point, it gradually diminishes both east 
and west. 

The two branches of the Island at the east, formed by the 
great mediterranean Bay previously mentioned, differ some- 
what, both in length and breadth. The southern branch, 
through the greater part of 30 miles, is from 6 to 8 miles 
in width. About 8 miles east of the head of the Bay, it sud- 
denly becomes so narrow, that the waters of the bay on the 
south side, are separated from the interior bay, by an isthmus 
of sand, but little elevated above the level of the sea, and less 
than half a mile wide. This place, called by the Indians 
Merosuck, has, from the early settlement of the country by 
the whites, borne the characteristic name of "Canob 
Place ;" as it was a favourite harbour for the craft of the 
aborigines, and the place at which they readily tran8i[K>T\.e& 
their canoes^ from one bay to the other. Proceeding \ 
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miles east from this spot, the land gradually widens, and 
rises into large hills of sand, some of which attain the height 
of more than 100 feet. These are called the Shinneeock 
Hills, and are seen at a great distance at sea, by vessels ap- 
proaching this part of the coast. With the exception of a 
few small necks of land lying on the waters, this whole tract 
is perfectly sterile. Passing over the hills, the land again 
widens to 6 and 8 miles, principally of a productive quaJity, 
till you arrive within 15 miles of the extremity. Here com- 
mences a low sand beach five miles in length, and from one 
to two in breadth, leading to the peninsula of Montauk*^ 
This is an elevated, undulating tract of good land, formerly 
abounding with wood ; 9 miles in length, and nearly 3 miles 
wide at its broadest point, containing 9000 acres. The eastern 
extremity, called by the Indians Wamponomon, now known 
as Montauk Point, is elevated about 100 feet above the sur- 
face of the ocean. This is the site of the Light-house, erected 
by the United States in 1795 ; the lantern of which is 98 feet 
from the ground, and nearly 200 feet above the sea. This 
is the most easterly part of the whole island, being 15 or 20 
miles longer than the other branch. 

Returning to the head of the great inland Bay, the northern 
branch of the Island commences with a breadth of 5 or 6 
miles ; which, gradually diminishing for 20 miles, is suddenly 
reduced to the width of one or two miles. Continuing with 
some variation, about 5 miles further, a narrow beach inter- 
venes, leading to a peninsula, similar to that just described, 
on the southern branch, though smaller in its dimensions. 
This peninsula, called by the Indians Poquatuck, and by the 
English, Oysterponds, till the more classic name of Orient was 
devised, is about 5 miles long, and one mile or a little more in 
breadth. The land is slightly elevated, and of an excellent qual- 
ity. The eastern extremity is about 30 miles from the head of 
the bay, and bears the name of Oysterpond Point, The range 
of islands lying east of this, which belong to the jurisdiction of 
Long Island, as well as those in the several bays and straits, 
will be noticed hereafter. 

Taking this brief description of Long Island, it will be 
perceived, especially with the help of the map, that it bears a 
strong resemblance to the outline of a large fish ; and though 

• The ^nuine Indian name waa Montauk.ktt ; the «« being a com. 
mon adjunct in the lansruage of the aborigines, on the island and ths 
jBMio. For example :— Jbna^afif.elf, Narrugam^tt, S9meo9-€ti^ Ao. 
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the profile is confessedly imperfect, the reoemhiance, especially 
if we include the great South Beach as a part of the outline, 
is much more striking, than is to be found in most of the 
celestial constellations, which have been formed by astrono- 
mers* 

SECTION II. 
lis Appendages. 

The name of £071^ Island includes under it, not only the 
territory which has been briefly described, but numerous is- 
lands, beaches and sand-sprits, which he in the adjacent 
waters. 

The largest of these is Shelter Islaivd, (containing 9000 
acres,) called by the aborigines Manhansack-aha-quashU'Wor' 
nock; said to mean, an island sheltered by islands. It was first 
named, by the English, FarreCs Island, which originated in 
the following circumstances. On the 2*2d of April, 1636, 
at the solicitation of Charles I., the Plymouth Company 
gave to William Alexandkr, Earl of Stirling, a patent 
covering the whole of Long Island and its appendages. In 
the following year, the Scottish Earl gave a power of attorney 
to James Farret, constituting him his agent, for the sale and 
conveyance of all the lands included in his patent ; at the 
same time authorizing him to take possession of, and oppro- 
priate to his own use, iO,OUO acres, in any part of the island 
that he chose to select. Farret, soon after his arrival, made 
choice of Shelter Island, together with Robbin's Island. Hence 
the former was called after his name. Some 12 years after, 
Farret sold his possessions to Nathaniel Sylvester ; from 
which circumstance it was, for some time, called Sylvesier^s 
Island. At length, however, it obtained its present name, 
from the translation and abbreviation of the Indian appel- 
lation. 

This name is peculiarly appropriate, as it lies in the Great 
Bay, between the two eastern branches of Long Island, which 
have been described, nearly half way from its head to Mon- 
tank. This island is somewhat irregular in shape, being ser- 
rated with alternate bays or coves and necks of land. Its 
greatest length is 6 miles, its greatest breadth about 4, and its 
area about 14 superficial miles. It is separated from the pro* 
jecting necks of the two branches of Long Island by two 
straits, each of which is about half a mile wide. Thus, Shel- 
ter Island divides the Great Bay into two parts. The inteiUMt 
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or western part is called the Peconick Bat. This again is 
subdivided into the Great and Little Peconick. The eastern 
part, within Gardiner's Island, is called Gardiner's Bat. 

Robbin's Island lies near the middle of the Great Peco- 
nick Bay, about 6 miles west of Shelter Island, and contains 
about 400 acres of land. For more than a dozen miles, this 
bay is from 3 to 5 miles wide. 

Cedar Island is a small mound of sand, lying about a 
mile southeast of Shelter Island ; covered with a few cedar 
trees, bushes and coarse grass, elevated a little above the sur- 
face of the water. It is worthy of notice only as being the 
site of a Light-house, erected in 183S, to mark the entrance to 
the port of Sag Harbour, from which it is distant in a north- 
easterly direction about 3 miles. 

Gardiner's Island, called by the Indians Monshonockf 
(pronounced Monshongonock,) and by its original proprietor 
the "Isle of Wight," is 10 miles east of Shelter Island, be- 
tween 3 and 4 miles from the south branch of Long Island, 
and 15 miles from Montauk Point. It is of an irregular form, 
and, including a long beach running off to the northwest, the 
extremity of which is within 5 miles of Oysterpond Point, it 
is full 6 miles in length, and contains, to the water's edge, 5 
superficial miles. In municipal jurisdiction, it constitutes a 
part of the town of Easthampton, on the southern branch. 
This island, which has always been retained in the Gardiner 
family, by entailment, till that relict of feudalism was annihi- 
lated by our statutes, was purchased and taken possession of 
by the original proprietor, Lyon Gardiner^ in 1639, previously 
to any permanent settlement being made in any part of the 
island comprehended within the present counties of Queen's 
and Sufiblk. And here Elizabeth Gardiner^ the first child of 
British parentage, within the entire province of New York, was 
born, Sept. 14, 1641. 

From Oysterpond Point, there is a succession of islands, 
running in a north-easterly direction, the last of which lies 
within 3 or 4 miles of the Connecticut shore. These are 
Plum Island, (not Plumb,) the Great and LiUle Gullsy and 
Fisher's Island. Some, if not all of these, probably once 
formed a part of the northern branch of Long Island, to which 
they are attached in jurisdiction. Plum Island is now sepa- 
rated from Oysterpond Point by a strait of a mile and a half 
in breadth, through which the tide, both at ebb and flood, rushes 
with resistless fury. A person cannot stand on the shore and 
witness the constant abrasion of the sweeping torrent, without 
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yielding to the conviction that this tract of land was once at- 
tached to the main island ; and what strengthens this con- 
viction, is the fact, that the peninsula of Oystcrponds would 
long ere this have become a distinct island, but for the con- 
stant vigilance, and sometimes vigorous exertions of its in- 
habitants, to arrest the encroachments of the tides and stormst 
even though its isthmus is much better defended from the in- 
flux of the ocean than that of Plum Island could ever have 
been. 

Plum Island contains at present about 800 acres, and is in- 
habited by only three families, including fifteen individuals* 
A Light-house was erected here in 1827 to mark the passage of 
the strait between it and Oysterponds, which is called Plum 
Gut. The surface of this island is very stony, and has no 
wood, except a small pine swamp. 

The Gull Islands lie in a north-easterly direction, about 
two miles from Plum Island. Thcv are little more than two 
hea|)8 of rocks imbedded in the sand, the larger presenting a 
surface of a dozen acres, and (he other scarcely one. On the 
latter, which is the most easterly, a Light-house, erected in 1825, 
constitutes one of the most important beacons on our extended 
coast, as the passage bstwcen this and Fisher's Island forma 
the principal entrance from the ocean into Long Island Sound. 
This strait is about three miles in breadth, and is called the 
Hace, from the immense velocity of the tide. 

Fisher's Island, the most north-easterly of the territorial 
appendages of Long Island, is about eight miles long, and of 
an average breadth of nearly three-fourths of a mile ; contain- 
ing five or six superficial miles. It lies directly opposite the 
towns of Croton and Stonington, in Connecticut ; between 
three and four miles distant from the nearest point of each. 
This island is still occupied by a single proprietor, and sustains 
a very productive dairy and large flocks of sheep. All these 
Islands, extending from Oysterpond Point, form a part of the 
most easterly township on that branch of the island, making 
it about forty miles in length.* 

• A few years agro, a farmer of this town was visiting a friend in Oran^^s 
eoontj, who knowing the small farms usuitlly cultivated on the east end 
of the island, appeared to take a great deal of satisfaction in leading hit 
Ttsiter through his dairy, exhibiting his firkins of butter and piles of cheese, 
and ever and anon exclaiming, ** Y'm canH do this in Southold.** At 
length he took him into his fields to bcc a flock of 4' or 500 sheep, exult* 
ing as before, ** You can't do this in Snuthold:^ Said the visiter, ** One 
of uur farmers of Southold told me the other day that he had sold IIQQ 
lambs this leason, and that be has 300 more ready to be sont off va a ten 
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There are many other islands belong;ing to the municipal 
jurisdiction of Long Island ; as Hog^hlcmd in Oyster-Bay, 
Riker*s Island^ and the Two Brothers^ in the Narrows, about 
two miles east of Hurlgate, belonging to Newtown ; and 
many others lying on the south side, in the Jamaica, Hemp- 
stead, and Great South Bay. 

But one of the most peculiar features of Long Island is the 
Cheat Sand Beachj which forms its southern barrier against 
the fury of the ocean. This beach in some places, as on other 
parts of the Atlantic coast, constitutes the shore of the Is- 
land. But through the greatest part of the distance, for 
nearly one hundred miles, it is entirely detached from the 
main land, forming a large bay, from one to five miles in 
breadth. This beach is remarkably uniform in its structure 
and dimensions, varying from a quarter to a half mile in 
breadth ; although, by the force of the waves, it is constantly 
undergoing slight clianges. It is composed entirely of fine 
white sand, driven up by the sea to high water mark ; and 
then, as the tide recedes, and the sand becomes dry, it is drift- 
ed, like snow by the^.wind, into numerous hillocks and banks, 
some of which rear their heads twenty or thirty feet above the 
level of the adjacent waters. These hillocks are kept from 
blowing away, by numerous tufts of coarse grass, which, as the 
sand accumulates, gradually grow upward, and by their in- 
creasing roots confine the sand. Nor is this drifting of sand 
confined to the beaches; you occasionally meet with it in 
fields that were once cultivated, but are now entirely desti- 
tute of all vegetation, from being covered several feet deep by 
drifted sand. And in the town of Easthampton, there are 
DOW hills of sand, on the very site of some of the dwellings 
reared by the first settlers of the town. 

Some parts of this beach, with the islands which it encom- 
passes, bear a few scraggy, stinted trees ; but in general, it 
produces no vegetation, except a coarse, wild grass, sparsely 
scattered over its barren wastes, and now and then a clump 
of bushes, whose germ has been fortuitously conveyed to this 
desolate strand. • Coney Island, the most western portion of 
this great barrier, presents most of the characteristic marks 
of this beach throughout its whole extent. East of this is 
Pelican Beach, connected with Barren Island ; and then 
Bockaway beach, which, with the preceding, forms Jamaica 
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Bay. The next in order is Hog Beach, encompaating another 
^Hog Island." Then comes Long Branch, which forms Hemp- 
stead Bay. East of this is Jones' Beach, next Oak Island 
Beach, and then the Great South Beach, which extends more 
than half the entire length of the island, forming the Great 
South Bay. Between these successive strands there are of 
coarse, several openings called inlets, through some of which 
coasting vessels of considerable burden can pass. From the 
meet eastern of these passages, called Fire Island Inlet, (where 
18 a Light-house,) to the inlet into Shinnecock Bay, a distance 
of more than 40 miles, the shore is almost a continuous straight 
line. Though its edges are slightly indented and projected by 
the constant moving of the restless waters, its general course 
remains unchanged. This beach in its continuance eastward 
attaches to the main land, forming Shinnecock Bay, Me- 
cock's Bay, and some other bodies of water, called ponda, 
which have no constant connexion with the ocean, except in 
times of violent storm, or extremely high water. They some- 
times become so full of water as to render it necessary to 
make an opening through the beach, which is easily clone, 
and after the waters are discharged, it is soon filled up with 
sand from the ocean waves. 

It is a question of some interest, and upon which different 
opinions are entertained, whether the territory of Long Island 
is, or is not constantly diminishing. There is no reason to 
doubt, because there is ocular demonstration of the fact, that 
the high banks along the northern shore, and at the east end, 
are constantly wearing away by the waters ; and frequently 
are so far undermined, as to occasion large avalanches from 
above. The high bluff of Montauk has, in this way, been 
perceptibly diminished, within the recollection of the present 
generation. And from the rocky bottom of the adjacent wa- 
ters, the supposition is not improbable, that this branch of the 
island once approximated, if it was not actually joined, to 
Block Island. But while in some places, the sea is evidently 
encroaching on the land, in others, very considerable acces* 
aions are made to the shores, by ihe vast quantities^of sand 
cast up by the waves. This is obvious in some of the beaches 
formed on the Sound ; but still more manifest on the south 
coast. Though the great beach retains from year to year, its 
general features, it suffers partial changes after almost every 
violent storm. But the sand that is torn from one place 
will generally be found deposited in another. And in some 
parts, this increase of the land appears to be permaneut% It 

1* 
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is a remarkable fact, that at the first settlement of Easthamp- 
toD, the skeleton of a whale was discovered on Neapeague 
Beach, partially imbedded in the sand near the sea, which still 
remains, but is now nearly a mile from the shore. There are 
other, though not as decisive evidences of the extension of the 
land, in other parts of the island. But within the harbours 
and bays, particularly the great South Bay, there is the most 
conclusive evidence of the gradual formation of necks and isl- 
ands. The process is gradual, but constantly progressive. 
The motion of the water produces, first shoals of sand, then 
marshes, which begin to bear a coarse grass, that aids the ac* 
cumulation of foreign materials, till, at length, you behold a 
vast expanse of meadow covered with salt grass. It is worthy 
of notice, that in the remarkable law-suit between the town 
of Huntington and the NicoU's estate, in relation to some of 
these islands, commenced in 1805, it was proved, that not only 
wonderful changes had taken place in the Great South Beach» 
within a little more than a century, but that **as late as 1773, 
the Firo Islands, now lying in the bay, were a mere sand-sprit, 
producing only a few patches of coarse grass." Such are 
some of the facts, on this point, from which it is difficult to 
determine with precision, whether the land or the water is 
making the greater strides. 



SECTION III. 
Remarks on its geological structure^ surface^ soil^ forests j ^. 

When we consider the retired situation of Long Island, and 
how little it has excited the notice of travellers, it is not sur- 
prising, that its geological character, as well as other peculiari- 
ties, should have remained so long imexplored. Until quite 
recently, very few scientific men have even deigned to give 
it a passing notice ; though the assertion may be safely haz- 
arded, that scarcely any other tract of land) of equal extent 
on the American continent, furnishes more abundant room for 
the imagination of geologists to play upon ; or that imposes a 
stronger necessity of conjecturing the operation of some tre- 
mendous agency, which, in its freaks, had invaded the do- 
mains of both the land and the ocean ; and after completing 
its sport, had silently retired, without leaving a track to de- 
termine its origin, or identify its form. 

Dr. Dwight, late President of Yale College, was probably 
the first, who condescended to take a tour of the ialand for 
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the purpose of examining its physical features with a sci- 
entific eye ; and though he made it his object '* to examiney 
with a continual and minute attention, the stones of every 
size which should be visible, through all the parts of his pro- 
gress," and, *' this examination was extended to the stones on 
the general surface ; to those washed out in hollow roads ; 
to those uncovered on the summits and sides, and at the bot* 
torn of hills ; to those found in the deepest valleys, and to 
those which were dug out of a considerable number of very 
deep wells ; " yet, it is obvious, that a series of observations 
thus hastily made, on a single tour, would afford very scanty 
materials, on which to form a correct opinion of its general 
geological character. It might indeed afford ground for the 
inference, which has been generally deduced, from a very 
slight examination of its component materials, that the greater 
part of Long Island is of alluvial formation, using the term 
in its broadest sense. There is not an unlettered farmer, who 
has lived three score years, on the margin of the harbours or 
bays of the island, but can testify, that he has beheld with 
his own eyes, the growth, both in extent and perpendicular 
height, of the meadows and marshes, which already occupy 
an aggregate surface of 116 square miles, or nearly 75,0t)0 
acres, and ore annually incre<ising. And it is easy for the at- 
tentive eye to oliserve the agency of the winds and waves, in 
carrying forward this remarkable process. But these forma* 
tions, large as they are now, and vast as ihry may yet become, 
are only appendages of the island. And while it is manifest that 
a large portion of the materials, of which the body of the 
island is composed, "appear as if worn by the long continued 
attrition of water, and, in all respects, exactly like thosei 
which, in a multitude of places, were found on the beach of 
the ocean ; " yet it is equally, obvious, that they could never 
have been brought to their present position, by the same or- 
dinary and limited agency, which has produced, and is still en» 
larging, the meadows in the bays, and the beaches on thesea. 
Besides this, it is believed, that there is a considerable por- 
tion of the component materials of Long Island, which bear 
no decisive inarks of having been long subjected to attrition 
by water. Dr. Dwight indeed expresses the opinion, that 
even every granite rock which he examined, (except on Mon- 
tauk) gave *' plain proofs of having been washed for a con- 
siderable length of time, and strongly resembled rocks of the 
same kind, which have been long beaten by waves." But 
with bis characteristic candour, he adds, " 1 will not say, that 
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no other traveller would have considered these rocks as ex- 
ceptions." 

In addition to all this, it will be noticed, that subsequent in- 
vestigations and examinations have proved, beyond all dispute, 
that as you proceed from one end of the island to the other» the 
changes which take place in the rocks and other materials found 
on its northern shore, correspond with no variation of order, 
and very little in extent, with those situated on the main land, 
north of the sound, and its connecting straits. Thus the 
Jersey free'StanSj is frequently met with, on the western parts 
of the island. The gneiss and hornblende rocks, which cha- 
racterize the islands and northern shores of the strait called 
Hurlgate, exist tit situ^ in the vicinity of Astoria, or the north 
western shore of Newtown. The granite, quartz and lime-" 
stone of Fairfield county in Connecticut are to be found in 
Queen's County and the western parts of Suffolk, the red sand- 
stone which abounds in the vicinity of Newhaven is to be 
traced in Brookhaven, while the granite of the eastern parts 
of Connecticut, in its numerous varieties, as it extends to 
Rhode Island, is found on the eastern parts of Long Island. 

From all these considerations, the inference has been re- 
garded as legitimate, that Long Island, was once, through its 
whole extent, attached to the main ; and some powerful agen- 
cy, the form of which is now left entirely to conjecture, 
forced the separation, which is now marked by the interven- 
ing Sound. One of the most plausible suppositions is, that 
the separation has been effected by some resistless torrent of 
water, which, under peculiar circumstances, that it is impos- 
sible now to determine, has swept out the intervening land, and 
left its channel to be occupied by the waters of the ocean. 
But a comparison of the shores of Connecticut and Long 
Island affords little reason to suppose that they were ever 
joined, by so wide an interval o^ low fiat land. The identity 
of their characteristics, already noticed, forbid the supposition : 
and to suppose that the mountains, hills and strata of rocks 
on the north of the Sound, once continued across its whole 
breadth, would entirely exclude the possibility of the change 
having been produced by water. 

Though the writer makes no pretensions to skill in the sci- 
ence of geology, yet as guessing is not the exclusive privi- 
lege of those living on the north side of the Sound, he will 
venture to suggest an hypothesis of his own, in relation to the 
origin of his native isle. One or two preliminary remarkii 
however, will be made. 
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Tlie first is, that a comparison of the materials, and the 
comparative heigh^ as well as the surface of the north and 
mmih sides of Long Island, plainly suggest that they originated 
from different situations. The whole of the southorn half, 
from the surface down to the lowest point to which excava- 
tion has been made, bears the most incontestiblc evidence, 
that every stone, and pebble, and grain of sand, of which it is 
composed, had been long worn by the action of the waves : — 
while the northern half, at least on ond near the surface, is in 
many respects destitute of this evidence. — Again ; the south- 
ern half, from the termination of the hills near the middle, pre- 
sents to the eye the appearance of a dead level ; but which, 
upon a minute examination, is found to be an inclined plain, 
gradually descending from 100 or 150 feet down to the level 
of the sea ; while the northern half exhibits an elevated sur- 
face, broken up into hills and valleys, and in its materials as 
well as form, claiming affinity with the southern shore of Con* 
necticut. 

And now for the conjecture ; suppose at some distant pe- 
riod, far back in the lapse of by-gone time, (and GOOO years 
are sufficient, without 6 long days of indefinite length for 
the beginning,) a strip, some 6, 8, or 10 miles wide, of the 
southern shore of the main, was, by an earthquake, or some 
other delegated agent of Omnipotence, broken ofi' and set in 
motion in a southerly direction ; the different parts advancing 
with a velocity differing according to the natur(i of the sub' 
stratum^ upon which they proceeded. Though the moving 
mass would naturally be broken, and some of its most elevat- 
ed portions be depressed, yet it might still be expected to re- 
tain somewhat of its former altitude. But, while thus pro- 
ceeding towards the depths of tiie ocean, the vast quantities 
of stones, pebbles and sand lying at the bottom of the waters, 
would necessarily be accumulated ^before it, gradually rising 
higher and higher, till, if the momentum was continued, they 
must rise far above the surface, with a gradual declivity to- 
wards the south. Such a cause, operatin<x in this manner to 
a certain distance, would produce a tract of land, whose two 
halves might be expected to present that diversified charac- 
ter both of material and surface, whi(!h is presented in the 
northern and southern parts of Long Island.* 

* As an illustration of this conjecture, though it may bo no ar^mcnt in 
its support, the attention of the reader may be directed to a miniature 
operation of this character, of recent occurrence. Of the nuuKTous ^ind. 
•Udes which are constantly taking place in our country, the latgcvl VJi^ 
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The writer acknowledges that all this is mere hypothesis ; 
but where there is nothing but supposition to oppose* one man 
has as good a right to throw out his conjectures as another* 
And it is believed, that the above hypothesis is well calculated 
to account for some of the most remarkable features of Long 
Island* some of which are strikingly illustrated in the occur- 
rence at Herkimer. The discovery, not only of sea-shells, but 
also of the bodies of trees, at a great depth, which has been 
frequently made, in digging wells on the Island, is easily ac- 
counted for on the supposition of such an avalanche as has 
been described. 

It is not the intention of this section to take a detailed view 
of the geological features of the island This would not be 
compatible with the object of the present work ; and those 
who are disposed can avail themselves of the results of the 
late geological survey of the State of New York, which, as far 
as i^ong Island is concerned, was indefatigably executed by 
William W. Mather, Esq. There are some other topics con- 
nected with this subject, which will receive a brief notice. 

Long Island is remarkably divcrsi6ed in regard to its sur- 
face, and the character of its soil : and there is a striking con- 
trast, as already suggested, between the northern and south- 
ern parts. A ridge of hills, (not unaptly called *' the back* 
hone^^ of the island,) commencing in the town of New Utrecht, 

most remarkable that the writer ever had an opportunity of czaminiiur, 
wan thut which took place on the north-cast side of West Canada Creek, 
near its niouth, in ISm). A tract of several acres, covered with larfj^c tim- 
ber, was detached from the adjoining hill, and proceeded directly aeron 
the Creek ; arid with f*uch immense rapidity was the bottom of the Creek 
raised up, before the moving mass, that the litilc fish were left high and 
dry, on the very gravel, over which, the moment before, they were 8wim> 
ming in the full enjoyment of their native element. The slide would, in 
all prubability, have completely dammed up the Creek, but for the inter- 
vention of an island, lying about its middle, directly in its course. By this 
it was arrested ; and yet the removal, through only a few rods, together 
with its sudden arrest, rent the whole tract, especially its rear part, with im- 
mense fissures or cracks, some of which were ascertained to be ^0 feet deep ; 
and how much deeper could not be determined for the want of meant. 
The cavity in the hill behind the alide^ became a pond, probttbly of only 
temporary duration ; but which, iit the time the writer ezuinined it. only 
a few days after the occurrence, contained a considerable body of water. 
It may be added that this remarkable slide took place in the evening ; and 
notwithstanding the short distance it proceeded, was accompanied with 
BO great a noise and jarring of the earth, as to produce general constema- 
tion in the village of Herkimer, which is about one mile distant ; and was 
■upposcd to have been occasioned by an earthquake, till the following 
day discloted the fact 
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at the western extremity, passes through, on the north side, 
and occasionally sends offspurs, that extend quite to the mid- 
dle. Hence, the northern half, to the head of Peconick Bay, 
is elevated, uneven, and in some cases, what is called broken 
land. There are, indeed, occasional tracts of several miles in 
extent, that are perfectly smooth and level ; but they are so 
elevated that no water can be reached without digging 100 
feet or even more. On these, you will find numerous habi- 
tations, that have always depended on the clouds of heaven 
for their entire supply of water. 

This ridge of hills occasionally sends up a towering peak, 
whose elevated top furnishes a diversified prospect of land and 
water scenery, that will richly repay the toil of ascending. 
The highest of these, and consequently that which is first dis- 
covered by vessels approaching the coast« is ^^ Harbour Hill" 
situated at the head of Hempstead Harbour, in the town of 
North Hempstead. Its height is stated, in Blunt's Pilot, at 
819 feet above the level of the Sound. Janets HilU one of the 
peaks of the West Hills in the town of Huntington, has been 
claimed to be still higher, but there is no evidence that it has 
ever been accurately measured ; while it is confidently asserted 
by mariners, that the former is always discovered first at sea. 

The Dix Hills, another spur in Huntington, after running 
parallel with the West Hills nearly to the middle of the island, 
turns at a right angle, and |)roceecls easterly ; being frequently 
broken into short ridges, and sometimes detached hills, for the 
space of 20 miles. These are distinguished in succession by 
various names ; as, Comack Hills^ Mount PleasanU Bald 
HiUs, Ruland's Hill, Coram HUl, and Tern/s Hill. Some of 
these are next in elevation, to those previously mentioned. In 
the eastern part of Brookhaven, the ridge is lost in the gene- 
ral elevation of the land. 

IQThe Shinnecock Hills, though entirely disconnected with 
the nothern ridge, are deserving of notice here, as being the 
highest elevations on the southern coast of the island, as well 
as from their singular position and structure. They are 
situated on the isthmus that unites the southern branch or 
peninsula at Canoe Place. They extend about four miles to 
the east, and frequently rise in conical peaks, which overlook 
the adjacent bays, the Sound and the ocean. They are com- 
posed almost entirely of fine sand, which is still drifted hither 
and thither by the winds ; and might be supposed to have been 
formed by this agency, if it were not for an occasional rock, 
jatting out of their sides, even to their top. There must haVQ 
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been an amazing depth of water over these isolftted hillsy if 
floating icebergs contributed this part of their material !— 
This isthmus, including the Hills, was formerly covered with 
timber ; but it is now perfectly naked, except extenaive 
patches of whortle-bcrry — bay-berry, and other small shmbsy 
not more than two or three feet high ; with here and there 
an aged thorn-bush, which has acquired the form and stature 
of a tree. The road over the hills, is extremely heavy and 
undulating, but it presents one of the most charming views of 
the ocean that can be found on the island. 

While tlic northern half of Long Island is elevated and 
hilly, and in general presents a stiffer soil ; the southern half 
is remarkably level, and though somewhat diversified, is gene- 
rally, composed of a light sandy soil. At the water's edge, it 
is but little elevated above the level of the sea ; and as you 
proceed northward, it rises so gradually as scarcely to be per- 
ceptible. This is remarkably the case with the great Hemp* 
stead Plain which will be more particularly described. This 
vast tract presents to the eye, from almost every point, the as- 
pect of a horizontal surface ; and yet, if we have the correct 
survey of the Long Island Rail Road, the north east comer of 
that remarkable plain must be nearly one hundred and fifty 
feet above the ocean ; and in passing from Jamaica to Hicks- 
ville, (a distance of only sixteen miles) the assent is one hun- 
dred and two feet. The traveller will find it difficult to per« 
suade himself of the fact, as he passes over the ground. Hicks- 
ville is the summit of the Rail Road. 

The necks on the south side, which are formed by the nu- 
merous bays, and frequently large tracts of the adjacent lands, 
though oflen mingled with sand, have a strong soil, and abun- 
dantly repay the labour of the husbandman. But there are also 
vast plains of gravel and sand, which are utterly incapable of 
cultivation, and yield no profit but what arises from their 
scanty natural productions. 

Of these, the most remarkable is the greeit Hempstead Plains 
which is a vast tract of level land, commencing about 16 miles 
from the west end, and extending 12 miles east, with a breadth 
of 5 or 6 miles. To the eye, this whole tract appears as 
smooth and unbroken as the surface of the sea in a calm; 
though, as you pass over it, you meet with slight undulations; 
and the view of the traveller over the whole expanse is unob- 
structed, by tree, or shrub, or any other vegetable production. 
Within the memory of persons still living, there was scarcely 
an enclosure in this whole compass. It was cut up with rgftds a 
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waggon-paths, in almost every direction ; so that the stranger, 
andeven the experienced traveller in the night time, or when 
the ground was covered with snow, was constantly liable to 
lose his way. Numerous instances of this, sometimes attended 
with disastrous consequences, occurred in former days. One 
of the principal country roads led nearly through the middle 
of the plain, and on it, at intervals of 3 or 4 miles, solitary 
inns were established to accommodate the lonely way-faring 
man. Around these, as a matter of necessity, were small en- 
closures ; some efforts were made to cultivate the land, and a 
few trees planted and nurtured for ornament or use. But the 
occupants were obliged to transport all their fuel, and the 
most of their provisions, from beyond the plain. All the w^ells 
dag on this extended tract are from 60 to 100 feet, and some- 
times more, in depth. The whole plain was formerly hold as 
the common property of the towns in which it lies ; and the 
only use to which it was applied, was tiic pastiirag^^ of &jheep 
and cattle during the summer season, on ihe coarse grass, 
which, from time immemorial, was its only natural produc- 
tion. Numerous ponds, formed either by natural iiollows or 
excavated by art, and at length made capahlo of retaining 
the rain of heaven, offered an abundant supply of water, which 
is rarely exhausted in the driest season. 

Of late years, however, the hand of cultivation, which com- 
menced its operation on the north side of the Plain, has gradu- 
ally extended its labours, till large portions are now success- 
fully subjected to the implements of husbandry. The soil 
of this whole tract is a black, rich, vegetable mould, varying 
in depth from 4 to 12 inches, which needs nothing but warm- 
ing manure to produce an abundant crop. Large fields of 
Indian corn, and also of wheat and ryes are readily raised by 
this mode of treatment. There is no land, in any part of the 
country, that presents a more beautiful or promising a|)pear- 
ance to the eye, than one of these fields when the young blade 
has just sprung up ; and the transient spectator is led to won- 
der why every rod of ground is not convertcMl into a garden. 
The main difficulty lies henealh the soil. The substratum is 
a coarse, smooth, clean gravel, that appears as if it had been 
screened and washed from every particle that was capable of 
retaining moisture, or any other vegetable nourishment, and 
its depth is unfathomable. The necessary consecpience is, 
that, except in a few places, where there is a small admixture 
of loam, a coat of manure is leached off \n tlie course of a year 
or two ; and the work must be done over again. Had i\alviiQ 
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here deposited a stratum of clay or loam beneath the present 
soil, it is a question whether this tract would be exceeded on 
this side of the western prairies ; and with the present facili- 
ties for transporting manure, as the L. I. Rail Road nina 
nearly through its middle, this vast tract, now so sterile, might 
be made to fiirnish sustenance for a population equal in num- 
ber to the present inhabitants of the whole island. Bat 
whether the invention of man, or the spirit of improvement, 
will ever discover a method by which the expense and labour 
of applying manure and cultivating the soil on this extended 
plain may be adequately repaid, is quite problematical. This 
difficulty once overcome, a few artesian wells would afford a 
supply of water at every man's door. 

There is another peculiarity in the surface of this remark- 
able plain, to which the eye of the traveller may be directed* 
In passing from the east to the west, (on its southern border 
this peculiarity is most clearly discernible,) about once in a 
mile or more frequently as you proceed west, you come to a 
manifest depression in the surface, with a considerably ele- 
vated embankment on the west. These valleys, if they may 
be so called, appear to proceed from near the middle of the 
plain, constantly growing deeper towards the south ; and the 
conviction seems irresistible that they were formed by a tor- 
rent of retiring water. They all run nearly parallel with each 
other, their uniform course being a little to the west of south ; 
and what is not the least remarkable, is, that almost every one 
of these valleys is the source of permanent brooks, some of 
which proceed from a considerable distance up the plain, and 
furnish numerous mill-seats on the south side of the island. 
But these will be more particularly noticed hereafter. 

Adjoining these plains on the east, and south of the hilla, 
commences another, on nearly the same level and like the 
other, gradually descending to the South Bay, which has less 
soil, but the same gravelly substratum, though somewhat more 
mingled with loam. This is covered principally with a growth 
of scrub-oak bushes, from 4 to 1 feet hign, but never attain- 
ing the form or stature of trees ; they frequently -stand so 
close, and interlock their branches, as to defy every attempt 
to pass through them. Hundreds of acres have presented, 
apparentl}', the same unvaried aspect, from the first settlement 
of the country. The brushy-plains is as familiar to the ear on 
Long Island, as the great Hempstead Plain ; and the contrast 
is remarkable. 

In some places, these wastes are diversified by a larger, 
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though anthriffy growth of oak, or pitch-pine ; but, in many 
instances, the trees are scattered and completely encompassed 
with the scrub-oak bushes, which seem to claim title as the 
original occupants of the ground. These plains, though occa. 
sionally interrupted, cover large portions of the body of the 
island. The land which they occupy is sometimes cleared, 
and a crop or two of some value raised ; but there is rarely 
sufficient soil to render it worthy of permanent cultivation. 

As we proceed eastward, the sand increases in finenesfi, 
even in some places, io fluidity ; and about 40 miles from the 
west end, the Great Pine Plains commence, which occupy, 
with little interruption, one half of tiie island for 50 miles 
eastward. This is, in a great measure, one unbroken forest, 
principally of pitch-pine, occasionally intermingled with oak. 
Ferns and whortle-berry bushes, woodbine and mosses, with 
other shrubs and vines in scattered clumps, help to furnish a 
scanty cover for the sand. The trees, both pine and oak« often 
attain a larger growth than the nature of the ground (for there 
is no soil) would seem to warrant, being from one to two feet 
in diameter. In travelling these forests, you will occasion- 
ally fall u|>on a small oasis^ which cheers the stranger's eye, 
as it well may the heart of the solitary occupant ; but in many 
places, even at the present day, you may pass through 5, 6 
and even 7 miles of unbroken forest, without discerning a hu- 
man habitation, or the least trace of the hand of man, except 
the stumps of felled trees. 

It is a common opinion, of those who have never travelled 
through Long Island, that there is very litllo wood or timber 
in any part of its lengthened domain. But this is a great 
mistake, especially in relation to that part of it wliich was de- 
signated as the body of the fish. There you will find a greater 
proportion of the land occupied by woods, than on either side of 
the Hudson, as far up as it is navigable, or on any of the great 
roads in the western part of the state. And why should it not 
bo so, since vast portions of the island are of no earthly valu<', 
but for the wood they produce? Previously to the introduc- 
tion of anthracite coal into so general use, a large portion of 
the supply of fuel in the city of New York — thousands of cords, 
not only of pine from the sandy lands, but of oak and hickory 
of the finest quality from the more elevated parts, were trans- 
ported to that market ; and, singular as the fact may appear, 
in view of the preceding description, there is probably no dis- 
trict of country where a tract of land cut entirely smooth is 
replaced by natural growth with more rapidity, than on the 
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rough and elevated parts of this island. The same ground 
has oflen been cut over in 20 or 26 years ; and every suc- 
cessive growth is equally productive. Though the flat, sandy 
lands may require a somewhat longer period, even theee are 
replenished with astonishing rapidity. This circumstance 
alone renders those tracts, which are utterly incapable of cul- 
tivation, a source of profit to their owners ; and fully accounts 
for the fact, that so large a portion of the island is still occu- 
pied by wood.* 

It may be worth while to add, in this connexion, that old, 
worn-out lands, if only defended from the ravages of cattle, 
in process of time, become covered with wood. This result 
has, in a few instances, been greatly hastened by ploughing 
and sowing nuts and acorns. An individual who first tried 
the experiment with chestnuts, lived to cut the trees for fenc- 
ing timber ; some of which were of sufficient size, to use the 
words of his labourer, " to split 8 rails out of the but-log.** 

The forests of Long Islund, though long since cleared of 
wild-cats, wolves, and the like, with which they once'abound- 
ed, are still occupied by vast numbers of deer ; hundreds of 
which have been killed yearly, without destroying the stock. 
But the Long Island Railroad, which now passes through the 
heart of their principal resort, may, by frightening these timid 
animals from their wonted lairs, expose them to the more fre- 
quent shot of the huntsman ; and thus, ere long, the harmless 
race may be extirpated from their native forests, which must 
ever remain undiminished. 

The woods as well as the open fields, abound also with 
quails and partridges ; the swamps with woodcock, and the 
plains with grouse and plover ; while the surrounding waters, 
especially the extended south bays, are the common resort of 
innumerable multitudes of wild-fowl, from the stately goose 
down to the smallest snipe. Immense numbers of these are 
killed annually by the inhabitants for their own use, or for 
market ; and the sport or pro6t of fishing, hunting and fowl- 
ing, probably induces more foreigners to visit the island, than 
all other motives put together : always excepting the abomi- 

* As one, out of many facts in confirmation of this statement, it may 
be remarked that, in the time of the Revolutionary War, LlojiTs NeoK, 
which contains less than 3000 acres, was almost entirely diyested of wood 
by the British. And the growth of wood since the peace of IISZ on this 
small tract, of which several hundred acres have been under cultivation, 
has been estimated at 1000 cords a year ; and more than 50,000 bats 
been actually cut since that time. 
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nation of Tiorse^acing^ which will receive due attention in a 
proper place. Several kinds of land-birds are protected dur- 
ing the breeding season, by special statutes ; and the most of 
the sea-fowl protect themselves, during the same period, by 
migration to more unfrequented climes. Upon the return of 
cold weather* these, with the numerous progeny which they 
have reared, return and bespeckle the harbours and bays, 
which constantly resound with their untiring cackle. There 
is reason, however, to believe that some of these species, par- 
ticularly the wild-goose, are greatly diminished in number, 
from what they were formerly. Many persons now living, 
can distinctly recollect the time when, both spring and fall, 
tho paasage of large flocks of geese over the island, at almost 
any point, was a matter of daily, and sometimes hourly occur- 
rence. But now, it is a sight that is rarely witnessed. The 
same remark is applicable to a smaller species of fowl, though 
larger than the duck, commonly distinguished by the name of 
hranL All the larger kinds of wild fowl are evidently scarcer, 
than they were formerly. The increased population of the 
ooontry, and the improved skill and implements of gunning* 
probably account for the fact. 

It is a remarkable fact in the natural history of this small 
territory, that of all the land-birds belonging to the United 
States, either as resident or migratory, Uro-thirds of them are 
to be found on Long Island ; of the traier -birds, a still larger 
proportion ; and no doubt their number would be increased, if 
it were not for the reckless amusement of shooting small birds 
for the mere sport. 

In this connection, the writer would mention a fact, attest- 
ed by his own observation, that may be as interesting to his 
readers as it has been to himself. About three years ago, a 
namber of English sky-larks made their escape from a cage, 
on board a ship, or just after they were landed in Brooklyn. 
They took up their residence in some beautiful fields, in the 
vicinity of the Wallabout, where, in the two succeeding sum- 
mers, they were considerably mullipiied ; and, through tho 
day, they might be seen and heard, in their lofty gyrations, 
pouring out their delightful song. The fact was no sooner 
known, than these fields became the resort, especially on tho 
holy Sabbath, of some of these unprincipled marauders. And 
thus, while the devotions of the Christian were interrupted by 
the frequent reports of their guns, the work of death was car- 
ried on, till these lovely foreigners, which should have met a cor- 
dial welcome to our soil^ are heard no more. They are i^xo* 
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bably extinct. The man that can be guilty of such an act, 
is not worthy to breathe American air, much less to enjoy 
American citizenship. ^^ Procul! jproctd ! este profanir* 

The following extracts from the earliest history of Long 

Island ever written, are worthy of a place in this connection* 

They are taken from ** A Brief Description of New- York^ 

formerly called New Amsterdam ;" by Daniel D£KToir» of 

Hempstead, published in London, 1670. 

" The matest part of the Island is very full of timber, aa Oaks — ^white 
and red. Walnut-trees, Chestnut-trccs, which yield stores of Mast for 
swine. &c. 

** For wild beasts, there is Deer, Bear, Wolves, Foxes. Racoons, Otteni 
Musquashes and Skunks. Wild fowl, there is great store of, as Turkejs, 
Heath-hens, Quails, Partridges, Pigeons, Cranes, Geese of several sorts. 
Brants, Widgeons, Teal, and divers others. 

'* Upon the south side of Long Island in the winter, lie store of Wbalet 
and Grampusses, which the inhabitants begin with small boats to make a 
trade, catching to their no small benefit Also, an innumerable multitude 
of seals, which make an excellent oylo ; they lie ail the winter upon some 
broken Marshes and Beaches, or baroof Hand before mentioned, and might 
be easily got were there some skilful men would undertake it*' 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the taking of a whalot 
on the south side of the island, is now a rare occurrence ; and 
still more rarely, is a wandering seal seen on the shore. 

There have been, and still are, some venomous reptiles on 
the island. Of these the principal are the rattle-snake, and 
the pilot, or copper-headed adder. The former is confined to 
a few localities, while the latter is to be found in almost every 
part. The famous sachem or hoop-snake, of which tradition 
has handed down many hideous accounts, is still in exist- 
ence, though not frequently met with. One has been killed 
the present season, in the forest south of Riverhead, and an- 
other last year, on the line of the railroad, in the town of Is- 
lip. It is said to grow to a large size, (10 or 12 {eat in length) 
and is furnished with a shorp horn, on the end of its tail, with 
which it **does battle." Its taking its tail in its mouth and 
rolling like a hoop, upon its adversary, till within striking dis- 
tance, is believed to be fabulous ; though it is, without doubt* 
a dangerous animal to approach. The victor of one of those 
recently killed, tells, of course, a " big story " of the rencoun- 
ter, which it is needless to repeat. Its haunts are confined to 
the most dense forests and swamps. The south beach, par- 
ticularly the eastern part of it, opposite Brookhaven, is the re- 
sort of immense numbers of speckled adders, hundreds of 
which have been killed in a single season. They are, how« 
erer, regarded with little apprehension. 
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SECTION IV. 
Its totUer* — inland and adjacent ; pramantories, 4^. 

From the situation of Long Island, in the midst of the briny 
ocean, and the general description of its territory already 
given, it is seen that large portions of it are elevated far 
abore the nether springs ; while other parts consist of vast 
Mmdy plains, that are incapable of holding water. It might 
lieoce be supposed, that there must be a remarkable deficiency 
of this important element of animal and vegetable life. But 
this would be a very mistaken conclusion. The island, as a 
whole, is remarkably well-watered ; and there are facts in 
this connection which are worthy of more attentive investi- 
gation by the geologist and the philosopher, than they have 
hitherto received. 

Not only do we find perennial springs, boiling up from the 
sand in almost every part of its shores, both above and below 
high- water mark, and of such a low temperature, as to make 
your teeth ache while you drink ; but its elevated high-lands, 
and even its sandy forests, abound with extensive swamps and 
ponds, which send forth copious streams, clear, cold and 
sparkling, into the adjacent bays. These streams, under the 
names of creeks and brooks, abound particularly on the south 
side, which, it has been seen, is by far the most sandy. In 
travelling on this side of the island, from Gravesend to Canoe 
Place, you necessarily cross one of these streams almost every 
mile, till you have counted some sixty or seventy on your 
journey ; and wherever you may have previously journeyed, 
you cannot fail to acknowledge, that you never beheld such 
clear and sparkling brooks before. 

Similar facts are observable on the north side, though not 
perhaps as numerous. The northern part of the town of Hunt- 
ington is worthy of special notice. In this region, are some 
of the most elevated portions of the island, and the hills ex- 
tend continuously to a greater distance into the interior, than 
any where else. Besides the great back-hone, which here, as 
in other towns, runs east and west, there are within the limits 
of this town, two or three distinct spurs or ribs, running north 
and south more than half way across the island. On this 
whole tract of elevated land, there are numerous springs^ 
atreama and swamps. Several oftbedo emptying on the noiVVi- 
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ern shore, furnish sufficient water for as many mill-seats. At 
Great Cow harbour is an overshot mill, supplied by springs, 
with an aqueduct passing over the public highway, having a 
fall of 30 feet. At the head of Cold Spring Harbour is a 
large mill-pond, supplied by a stream proceeding from springs 
nearly 2 miles through a swamp ; the water of which, after 
supplying a factory, is conveyed by a canal nearly half a 
mile ; where it abundantly supplies an overshot flouring- 
mill with a fall of 20 feet above tide water. This mill is sit- 
uated directly on the shore of the Harbour, accessible by sloops 
at high water, but the fall is so great that its operations are 
not obstructed by the tide. 

Proceeding south from the village of Huntington, you im- 
mediately ascend to an extensive tract of table land, spread 
out between the ridges of hills before mentioned, which is from 
50 to 100 feet above the ocean. On this tract, at the distance 
of 3 miles from the village is a settlement which has long 
borne the name of Long Swamp, from a large tract of springy 
ground in the vicinity. Here are numerous springs of pure 
cold water."' And in this neighbourhood, whoever has not a 
living spring at his own door, needs only to dig a few feet, to 
furnish himself with a good well of water ; while in many 
other places on this same range of table-land, at a few miles 
distance they are ol)ligcd to dig 100 feet to obtain water. 

At the West Hills, 2 miles south-west of Long Swamp* 
there are many springs, some of which furnish streams that 
run a considerable distance on the surface, and at length are 
lost in the earth. At Dix Hills, the Half-way-hollow- Hills, 
(just mid- way across the island,) and in various other parts of 
this elevated tract, the same peculiarity in regard to springs 
is found. Can these ridges of hills be the source of such a 
vast supply of water ? 

As wo proceed eastward the highlands do not extend so far 
into the interior, if we except a succession of detached hills, 
which run for about 20 miles through the middle of the island ; 
but the streams of water, if not more numerous, are greatly 
increased in size. Some of them are so large as to obtain the 
name of rivers. 



♦ There is a etory, that in replacing a trunk to one of these springs, 
some years ago, a bottle tiphtly corked, and bearing the marks of having 
long lain beneath the water, was dug up from the sand, which was sup- 
popcd to have been deposited and forgotten by one of a former generation, 
upon being opened, it was found full of milk, which was perfectly sweet. 
For the correctness of this story, the writer does not voach. 
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Id the south-east comer of Smithtown, a small stream takes 
its rise« which for some miles, bears the name of the Branch 
Brook. Proceeding westerly, it passes through a SM'ampy re* 
gion, called by the Indians, Hauppatigs, (which it is said 
means sweet waters^) receives large accessions from nume- 
wous springs and rivulets, and afterwards obtains the name 
of Nissequag River. Here, changing its course to the north, 
it empties into Nissequag, or Smithtown Harbour. On this 
stream and its tributaries, four mills have an abundant sup- 
ply of water. 

In the town of Brookhaven, near Middle Island, a stream 
rises, which is called the Connecticut River. Nor let it be sup* 
posed that this name has been filched from across the Sound, 
to give apparent consequence to a little brook* It is a veri- 
table Indian name, belonging to this locality* which, with a 
alight variation of orthography, is to be found in the most an- 
cient conveyances, on this piirt of the island. There are two 
streams, to which this name was applied by the aborigines, 
but as they difier considerably in size, the one is called a brook 
and the other a river. The former is in Islip. The latter is 
the stream in question. It:> general course is southerly, and 
intersecting the railroad at Millville, empties into the Firo 
Place Bay ; which is the eastern part of the Great South Bay. 
This also furnishes abundant water for several mill-seats, and 
has long been famous for its excellent trout ; which, however, 
is not a peculiarity of this stream, as almost every brook on 
the island vields more or less of this kind of tish. 

The village of Patchogue is probably one of the most fa- 
voured places on Long I:»land, in regard to water power, hav- 
ing within the distance of a mile and a half, 3 very consider- 
able streams. The iirst, just at the western part of the vil- 
lage, formerly called ** Little Patchogue," has a full of 8 heU 
supplies a fat-.tory, driving 500 spindles, and other machinery 
connected therewith. Nonr the centre of the village is the 
•'Great Patchogue," wliich takes its rise about 6 miles to the 
north. Nearly 4 miles from its source a dam is erected where 
a saw- mi 11 and fulling mill are abundantly supplied. At the 
▼ilinge, is another dam, with a fall of 10 teet, which is capa- 
ble of driving a paper-mill, a cotton factory of 5 or 600 spin- 
dles, a small woollen mill, and a grist mill of four run of stones. 
One mile east of this, is ♦' Swan Creek," which gives a head 
of water of 10 teet fall, and drives a (lour mill, with 4 run of 
stones, a saw-mill, a thrashing; machine, a clover-seed mill, 
and a cotton factory of 500 spindles. The owners add, that 
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** there is extra power enough to drive ICOO additional spin- 
dles." It is also stated, in relation to all these streams, that 
^ thej seldom fail of affording, the year round, about the same 
quantity of water — the gentle incHnation and flatness of the 
country preserves them from being subject to be swelled by 
great freshets on the one hand ; or very materially affected 
by severe droughts on the other." 

But the largest and longest stream on the island is the Ps^ 
CONICK River. It rises in the eastern part of Brookhaven, 
not far from the centre of the island ; and after running 12 
or 15 miles in an easterly direction, receiving numerous tri- 
butary streams from swamps and ponds, it falls into the head 
of Peconick Bay, at Riverhead. It furnishes more numerous 
mill seats than any other single stream ; and these are scat- 
tered along for the distance of 4 or 5 miles, with an aggregate 
fall of between 20 and 30 feet. 

The Wading River, at the north east corner of Brookhav- 
en, forming a boundary between it and Riverhead, though 
still bearing its ancient name, is now nothing more than a 
small brook, extending scarcely a quarter of a mile above the 
tide water, though it is said to have proceeded fornoerlyy from 
a considerable distance up the adjacent valley, which has been 
gradually filled up with sand. This stream is fed with co- 
pious springs, and affords an unfailing supply of water to a 
mill pond, with a fall of 9 feet. Below the dam the stream 
meanders more than a mile through an extended meadow, 
which is sometimes overflowed with the tide, and thus dischar- 
ges into the Sound. 

There are a great many other brooks on the island, which, 
although not called rivers, furnish abundant water for mills, 
factories and other hydraulic machinery. And what is still 
more remarkable, streams of this description are found on 
both of the eastern branches, after they are divided into nar- 
row strands by the Peconick Bay. On the northern branch 
there are two such brooks within 3 miles of Riverhead, which 
supply saw-mills. And on the southern branch, in proceed- 
ing from Riverhead to Canoe Place, the distance of only 9 
miles, you cross 6 brooks ; two of them especially clear, ra- 
pid and unfailing. Crossing the isthmus, which has been al- 
ready described, and after entering upon the south-eastern pen- 
insula, there are unfailing brooks on both shoresi though they 
are not numerous, supplied by swamps or natural ponds. 
Three of these have been occupied as mill seats — one of them 
for the space of 200 years. 
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The aggregate water power of the Island mar be inferred 
from the fact that there are, in Suffolk County alone, between 
60 and 70 grist-miUsy saw-mills, factories and fulling mills, 
exclusive of those which are supplied by tide water. 

But Long Island is not more remarkable for its streams of 
running water, than for its natural ponds or lahu. L/ti not 
the reader be startled, by the assumption of another name of 
■uch dignified import. The facts will be found to yisiify the 
appellation. And what renders those ponds a still more in- 
teresting object of ezaminatioOi is their location ; somf: of 
them being situated on the most elevated and ezteD<!ed hig!v 
grounds, where it is difficult to conjecture the sovirces of tL^ir 
never failing supply; while others, but li'.cle eleva:«:<: &ix.'.e 
the ocean, extend to an amazing dopth, in th<^ boscsn of :ia 
earth. To give a description of all th^-se, tr^t ar«: r':a.!y 
worthy of notice, would fill a small volume. We ^ull tr^ere" 
fore confine our attention to a ftw of the most TftrrArki':/.^. 

Among these, Success Puxo dfrsones a ^T.rr^ry j,Js.-,e. 
The name is supposed to be a corruption of t:** Ir/Cian »'.: - 
Sacut, which was its aboriviQal ar.r^Iiitivn. 1". :* *.' ,^''< 
about 2 miles «ri!jih of Manha!s?i[tt« ai i:.e Lead ^f Co* li*.. 
in the town of North Hempsttac. niar •-:-e Xirr:.^jk>\ r-r:.-." 
of F 1 u-sh i n ffi which i« abou : 6 Di i 1« f si.- ".of Y . -.- :. '. :. i- V , > v -; . 
It lies in a basin, on the ndze o:' h:.^*. 'rev,-, .-;-.- -..'r -a :.>.<• 
which attain^ its gr^aitst heig-it. a v.-*- r:. :!*.=• rar: '.:'•: • ^/r. 
The highest poa k in the i rtn-i <i : a :e v i c, r. i : y of : ;. -; ^ ', r, -: ;- ', r. 
the south side, which is riro^aMv 2'Xj :■<:'. i'/ov; v.* >«:•.«:; of 
the sea. By ascending to i'j to:, '-A'.ich :•: r.f f^-;. ir./^.w.^^ 
you behoM one of iLo rnost <&\:-.r;:f;: a::^ ':.-.*:».•>.': ^ .•'/:&- 
pects, that can be found on '.ir co-i-:. Or* ? .e r,',.""-., ••.* 
mountai ns of Con ni c t ic ut are ^•. '; r* v, - f. : .r.2 ■'• ' '- *: • ■ • '>- '■ '- ■ 
at the norih and west, the '^^..v-rii .\ or. :-.«; 11 .'^-^ '.. i.'.' *•.*; 
highlands of XewJers^ry extT. ..:.2 ••, *;.': ^'z-* \:.r, ^, . . ^* 
far as the eve can riach. T -::, .-.fc- 'o '.'.'■ -', -•".- •■ ', . '•;•,.: 
the entire Hornr'^te-id P.iirj. *.::. '•.-: •'.%.■: a.'. ■.-..". -^•- o" 
Queen's and Kinz"* co-ri:y. Tp:^;^-; ', -: \\ }^.•: -• 'i'.-: 
villages of Henijjstiad an:; Ja:;-^.^.^- *^'.'. I.-"*.-.': \'X.'.' 
mile-s are in o>en view. tuL.I- ::.-': C^-v. -.'i Cv.-;,* . CX .r 
House, at the ci=tar.ce if 3 rr..!'>. :s 4 s?-v.''.-«:^%*e". • i '-v - 
tion. is far bvneath vc j. Ar.'i i'.'-.n ^^-/ -.^- •'--.' ':'.': v;-. %*.^ 
the shore. \0"j behold i:.e w^'er- of t --• '.-a."- A'..4..o".'., 'V%.'<- 
ling in ih . aun-beaxr^*. from .S*:iiy Hwa 'o v^ ^jtv-r.-i v/.'.- 
dar\- of Q leen's Couniv. 

Whfn satisfied, if the eve caa e-^er z^ ^*.ArM w.*^'» i;^.w. 
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ing such an extensive and variegated scene, turning to the 
little lake behind, you behold an object much more limit- 
ed but not less interesting to the inquisitive mind. And it is 
equally a matter of surprise and regret, that this great natural 
curiosity, lying within 20 miles of the great emporium, with 
its seats of science, furnished with every facility for scienti* 
fie investigation, and in the immediate vicinage of gentle- 
men of fortune and the patrons of science, should never have 
excited sufficient attention to ascertain the elements of its 
topography and dimensions. After the most careful investi- 
gation and inquiry, the writer has been unable to learn, that 
any exact admeasurement of the situation and extent of this 
wonderful body of water has ever been made. Even in its 
immediate vicinity, you will receive as many different state- 
ments, in regard to its extent of surface and depth, ns you 
may find persons to inquire of, and no man there pretends to 
know its elevation above the sea. The whole, therefore, seems 
to be a matter of conjecture. In the absence of all certain 
knowledge, the following may be taken, as an approximation 
to the truth. 

This pond is about half a mile in length with an average 
breadth of 60 rods, (the north-eastern part being double of the 
southwestern,) with a superficies of 50 acres. While one 
man on the ground asserted, that it had been tried with a line 
of 70 fathoms, without finding bottom ; another stated, that 
its greatest depth had been ascertained to be 80 feet. The 
surface of- the water is probably from 100 to 150 feet, perhaps 
more, above the level of the sea. Surrounded on all sides by 
sloping banks, which are covered with verdure to the water's 
edge, and undulate with the adjacent country ; it had formerly 
a natural outlet to the northwest, through which its surplus 
water was discharged. It now rarely overflows. 

Some 40 or 60 years ago, an artificial opening was made 
on the south side, with the expectation of subserving some 
hydraulic purpose ; but the supply of water was found in- 
sufficient, and the canal is now filled up. By this operation, 
the surface of the pond was reduced several feet, and it was a 
number of years before it attained its former level. If the 
springs that supply this pond were sufficiently active, it would 
he easy to convey a stream of water to any part of Hemp- 
stead Plain.* 

* Since the above was written, the citj of Brooklyn have taken mea- 
Bures to ascertain the practicability of obtaining a supply of wafer for their 
increaiing population, fix>m thit source. But it is understood, that th« 
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Tbe water of this pond is pure and clear, evidently supplied 
by living springs, whose source is wholly unknown, ami of 
which it is difficult to form a conjecture. All the land en- 
compassing the pond, excepting a small space at (Im miutli- 
west end is entirely clear of wood, while several neat farm* 
houses are delightfully situated near the Imnlcs. 

A house has been erected here for the entertainment of 
▼isiters ; but it is very much out of repair, and not w«'ll kfpt. 
As the pond abounds with perch, the stfK;k of wliirh was 
transported from Ronkonkama Pond, by Dr. Mitchell and his 
uncle in 1790, if good accommodations were provirl«;d, thero 
could not be found within 20 miles of the ^reat rify, n morn 
delightful retreat in the summer seaxon ; cfH|H*einlly in tho 
season of berries and cherries, with which the neighlniurh'H^l 
abounds. 

RoxKONKAHA Pond, or White. Sand Ptmdf as itN nnme im« 
ports, is the next most remarkable nheet of wnti;r ; nod tinuiU 
larger in extent. It is situated about ten mil'^H wt-ni of the 
centre of the island, just midway from the north und noufh 
shore. The western line of the town of lirtH>kUnv*ti pufiMf* 
directly through the pond, which in 'wii'.rrn*rii:i\ wur th«; imd- 
die by the dividing line between Ihlip and Srnithfown. ft in 
situated on the gravelly and nandy plain, wiii'h txU w\n itntn 
the south side towards the highlund.s on tlif; nortli. 'I'U*- sur- 
face of the pond is sunk Home *20 or 30 ttti \nwuiU lh«: sur- 
rounding country. The banks, except on t)i«r north, ttr*- pre* 
cipitous ; and the shores are corn|K^ed of n<:rtrly un pur*-, whit#j 
sand as the margin of the f^cean- 'i'hore in not th*- futif dif- 
ficulty, as in the former caw, in ii>*e«'ri;iinin^ tho « l«:vnti//n of 
this pond above tide-water. A probjible conj«:':iiiie tnuy \t*i 
formed from the fact, that the L. I. rail-road, wliirb mnH/fiffi!. 
fotirlhs of a mile south, is at that point, Urtwfrn H<) und *fO 
feet above the sea. This p^nd is nearly cir'Milnr, und ubout 
3 miles in circumference. Uh dopth in *ratd to !/«: iinf'.ithorn<'d, 
and has neither inlet nor outlet. 1\h wutf-r i*i \ft ri*rUy p'i'e, 
and abounds with finh of s^.-veral kind>f. Th' re ih a trtt/Jitioii 
that its waters are subject to a \K:not\\rti\ HmmI sind rbb, o/ito 

' above factis vrhich Uioj hurt: founri t/> ht c>rr'#rt, )inr*: kCfifl'i* *i fh'-m Ojut 
an adequate fupplj caniiot (m; ouUiiimL It U^t* (#*<» trt^uti \u «#>' ;,^iMrm 
that ihe BrookiVii ComriiilU': iomni ih*: tffa^'^t <i« ;/t>i o1 ir.i jy^/j'J Ut **«» 
■hort of 60 fwt. Th': writ/rr'» inionrii^.ou v.-i> *i* f.\"i If/ni ;, •* jn»« Mi. 
irent frtDllernhB in that vicnity, wiio ^uv,<i liist .t w wi 7^ '/t oj I*.' t tn ll»* 
deepest place. 
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in 7 years; but there is no satisfactory evidence of its truth; 
while the simple fact, that it has never been ascertained to a 
certainty, by those who have spent their hves on its banks, is 
conclusive evidence to the contrary. No doubt its waters are 
higher at some times than at others ; and the appearance of 
the land on the north side seems to indicate, that the pond 
once extended to a considerable distance in that direction. 
But there is no evidence that its extent was ever materially 
greater than at the present time. It is, on the whole, a re- 
markable reservoir of water, and is well worthy of the name 
of a lake ; though it is to be hoped that the insatiable rage for 
new names may never succeed in robbing this beautiful sheet 
of water of its aboriginal appellation. How tame is " Forest 
Lake," or any other English term, compared with the sonorous 
word, RoxKoxKAHA ! Estoperpetua. 

Coram Pond is a small collection of water, 8 miles east of 
Ronkonkama ; remarkable only for its situation, in a deep 
basin, with banks composed, like the surrounding country for 
several miles, of the finest sand, which appears almost as fluid 
as water. And it seems to be a matter of wonder, that this 
cavity has not long since been filled up with a. more pgnder- 
ous material than the rain of heaven. 

Passing by several others, there is a remarkable succession 
of ponds in the eastern part of Brookhaven, near the line of 
Riverhead. These are situated on very elevated ground. 
They are 6 in number, lying in a direct line, and extending 
from the middle of the island to within 2 miles of the Wading 
river. There is no visible connexion between them except 
when filled to overflowing. The most northerly one, which 
is probably the largest, being 110 rods in length, is called 
Long Pond, 

A short distance to the east of Long Pond, and just within 
the bounds of Riverhead, is another smaller collection of wa- 
ter, bearing the name of Deep Pond. It is nearly circular, 
about 75 rods in diameter, and 64 feet in depth. The terri- 
tory on which this and the other ponds last mentioned are situ- 
ated, is a part of an extended tract of table-land occupying a 
large portion of the northern side of the island, which is so 
elevated, that there are few wells throughout its whole extent. 
For several miles, on the north road in the town of River- 
head, the wells that are found, are from 95 to 118 feet 
deep. And there is one at Fresh Pond, about three miles 
north-east of Deep Pond, which is 129 feet in depth. Theae 
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facts will afford a correct idea of the elevated situation of these 
ponds. 

*^ There is," says a correspondent, ^* a pond of water in the 
ncMth-east corner of this town, (Riverhcad,) owned by the 
Hallocks, which coyers about 6 acres of iand, 60 feet above 
the level of the sound, and 72 feet deep. It never freeasfss 
over unless the weather becomes suddenly very cold, and even 
then, some part of it thaws and is open in a day or two.'* 

Connected with the Peconick river, and princiimlly within 
the town of Southampton, only two miles from tne village of 
Riverhead, is a very remarkable pond, which in not unaptly 
called Great Poktd. It is a mile and a half in length, and 
from a quarter to a half-a-mile broad. A canal and bairiii 
have been formed by which the waters of thin pond arr; cm* 
veyed to the lower dam, on the south side of the Pec//Mck 
river, and an additional mill erected, which, with a liead of 8 
feet, discharges its water into the lower p^md. If th<) dis« 
charge were made below the dam, the entire fall wuuld be 
doumed. From these facts, it is manifest, that the surfare f/f 
this pond is at least 18 feet above the level of the h'Ad fd" i'e* 
conick Bay, from which it i.s distant only 2 miles, with rK/thing 
intervening but a sandy pine plain* In fact, thin whtA^i n> 
gion, as singular as it may appear, abounds with «;xt<;rj>iive 
swamps and numerous ponds, which are evidently veppliMJ by 
unfailing springs of the purest water. 

It might naturally be supposed, tliat from the h*:tjA of Pt> 
conick Bay, by which the island is divided into two narrow 
strands, extending more than 30 miles int^i the «»ea, thin p<'/;ij. 
liar feature would disappear. But this in not (Ik; f'l'rt. 'I'Un 
same phenomena are to be traced to within a few r^yU of the 
most easterly points. 

On the north branch, Mattituck Pond in the nyM ttsnArU" 
able. Situated in a bahinysome 20 fjr d^iP^t below the ;;ene- 
ral surface of the land, its waters are but little aU/ve the Pe- 
conick Bay, from which it is distant about a 'piarter of a unUu 
Like several others which liave been notice!, it i» U':M,r\v c'tr* 
cular, and has no outlet. Including a tract of swampy Und, 
which appears to have iK^en forny^ on tlje north siJ^;, it in pro* 
bably about half a mile in diameter. 

(A still larger pond, or rather an arm of ttie Mea, ^m tlie 
north side of Mattttuck, is 4^y>nnected with the Sound, by a 
creek, and is the seat of a tide-mill. ; 

Proceeding eastward, the same peculiarity me'.'ts the eye- 
Erery few miles jou discorcr tracts of low swamp, siid </:ca^ 
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•ional ponds of fresh water. After crossing the isthmus and 
entering on the peninsula of Oystcrponds, even there, simi- 
lar swamps and smalf ponds are found, not only within sight 
of the briny waters, but with nothing but a narrow beach be* 
tween. Some of these are several feet above tide- water. 
But there is no pond here of sufficient consequence to have 
given name to the place ; nor is it known that it was ever re- 
markable for the production of o>'sters. 

The same peculiarity is equally striking on the southern 
branch of the island ; which, from the general view previously 
taken, it will be recollected, consists principally of two penin- 
sulas, the larger formed by the narrow isthmrus at Canoe 
Place, and the smaller formed by Ncapeague beach, which is 
5 miles long. Indeed, in regard to the number and extent 
both of swamps and ponds, there is a greater proportion here 
than in almost any other part of the island. To say nothing 
of those large reservoirs, which lie just within the beach, and 
are occasionally connected with the ocean, there is a large 
number of fi-esh water ponds, considerably elevated, and en- 
tirely surrounded by land. 

A pond about three miles east of the village of Southamp- 
ton, forming a mitt-seat, has been occupied as such 200 years. 
In this immediate vicinity are several others, which are called 
in the aggregate the Seven Ponds. 

About ^ miles east of this, and within .the parish of Bridge* 
hampton is another remarkable land-locked pond, called Kil* 
LIS Pond, from an Indian of that name. It is about a mile 
from Mecock's Bay, elevated a few feet above it, and having 
the depth of 40 feet. It is more than half a mile in circuit, 
and without any outlet. A little north of this, is another 
pond, similarly situated, but smaller in its dimensions. 

A little to the eastward, directly between Bridgehampton 
and Sag- Harbour, is a continuous line of ponds, extending, 
with short intervals between them, entirely across the island^ 
from Sagg Pond on the south, which is separated from the 
ocean by the sand beach, to the Otter Pond on the north, which 
is connected with the Peconick Bay In their vicinity are 
extended swamps, some of which are found on the most ele- 
vated land between these two points, which is probably 50 or 
CD feet above the sea. 

The Otter Poxd is a circular expanse of water 40 or 50 
rods in diameter and about 18 feet deep, lying in the south 
part of the village of Sag Harbour, and i^ separated from tho 
Bay by a low marsh of about 10 rods in extent* The surface 
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of the water is about 15 or 20 feet below the surrounding 
land, which is composed entirely of sand. This pond was 
formerly occupica as a mill seat : and more than 40 years agot 
the proprietor, with the hope of increasing the quantity of 
water, connected two of the adjacent ponds, by a canal of 
nearly a mile in extent. The success of the project induced 
the owner of the mill on the south side, to make a similar ex* 
periraent ; which being extended to the central and most ele* 
vated pond, completely cut off the flow of water to the north. 
The mill being removed from the mouth of the Otter Pondy 
and a canal of 8 or 10 feet in breadth being cut to the tide- 
water, in the course of a few years, the deep waters of this 
pond became the favourite winter quarters of immense quan« 
titles of streaked bass. The produce of this pond in a singlo 
winter has amounted to more than $1500. Of late years, 
however, this fishery has entirely failed ; though the pond 
still furnishes large quantities of eels, of the finest quality. 

It is proper to add, that the waters of this whole line of 
ponds appear to be gradually diminishing ; and as the clearing 
of the land advances they may ultimately fail. From the 
largest of these ponds, there is a natural outlet, forming the 
Leganee Brook, which is the south-western boundary of the vil- 
lage of Sag Harbour, and discharges into tiie Bay a littlo 
above that place. In former days, this stream was frequented 
by large quantities of cdewives or herring, which in the open- 
ing of spring, ascended for the purpose of sfiawning. 

Passing over a number of extensive swumps and ponds in 
the town of Easthampton, we come to that most remarkable 
part of its territory, — the peninsula of Montauk. And here 
we shall find some of the most notable facts in relation to this 
topic. 

The reader will recollect, that this entire tract is a promon- 
tory, 9 miles long and from 1 to 3 miles wide, jutting out 
into the midst of the Atlantic, with which it is surrounded on 
all sides, with the bare exception of a low sand beach of 5 
miles in length, by which it is connected with the rest of the 
island. The greater part of this tract is, from 60 to lOU feet 
above the surrounding ocean. With these facts in view, 
Montauk would seem to be one of the last spots on the earth, 
where we should look for extensive swamps, copious springs, 
and large ponds of fresh water. And yet here we find them 
in the greatest profusion. 

The first collection of fresh water occurs in the northwest 
corner of the peninsula, immediately after crossing Neapeague 
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Beach. It was called by the natives, QuannorUowunk^ but by 
the whites, Fresh Pond. Though situated near the north 
shore^ and its surface elevated somewhat above the level of the 
sea, it has no outlet. 

Proceeding about 2 miles east, we come to Fort Poxd, 
called by the Indians Konkhonganock. This extends nearly 
across the peninsula, being separated from the water on 
both sides, by sandy beaches. The pond itself is about 
one mile and a half in length, and a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. 

A mile and a half east of this, whore the peninsula attains 
its greatest breadth, lies what is emphatically called Great 
Pond. The Indian name is unknown. This is the largest 
collection of fresh water on Long Island, being 2 miles in 
length, and covering an area of more than 600 acres. Its 
depth is generally 18 or 20 feet, and there are 2 small islands 
embraced within its waters. 

A little to th6 eastward and near the north shore, occur in 
succession the LUfJe Reed and the Cheat Reed Pond, which 
are considerable bodies of water. And still further east, within 
a mile and a half of the extreme point is Oyster Pond, which 
abounds with several kinds of ^sh, particularly the yellow 
porch, and in times past, has produced oysters of a fine flavour, 
and in great abundance. A little north of the light-house are 
two or three smaller ponds, the largest of which is called 
Money Pond, but they are of little account. 

•* Great Pond, Fort Pond, and OjrBter Pond occasionally fill to over- 
flowing, and break out into the Sound ; but they are generally let out, by 
trenches dug with that view, for the purpose of draining the surrounding 
meadows, or improving the fishery. The rush of water cuts a channel of 
considerable size and depth ; and then, the tide sometimes ebbs and flows 
in them for months togctlicr. It is now, however, some years since Great 
Pond has had any connexion with the sea : and its water has become ao 
fresh that it is freely drunk by cattle.'* 

Besides these vast reservoirs of fresh water on Montauk, 
there were formerly extensive swamps, which, however, have 
been greatly diminished, by the destruction of the timber, with 
which they were formerly covered. There are also numerous 
springs, which burst out from the hills a little above tide water. 
They are not generally very active. " There is one on the 
north shore near the Oyster Pond, of delicious water, slightly 
tinctured with iron. It boils up through the sand a little above 
ygh water mark." These, together with the rain of heaven, 
and filtration from the surrounding ocean, form the only visi- 
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bla means of supply to these vast reservoirs of beA water on 
this most singularly situated peninsula.* 

And though last, not the least remarkable is a large fresh 
pond on Shelter Island. The form, situation and extent of 
this island have been previously noticed. And yet on this 
small tract of land, surrounded on every side, and in several 
places, deeply indented by the salt water, constantly ebbing 
or flowing to and from the ocean, there is a fresh pond, some 
distance from the shore, elevated a few feet above tide water, 
occupying an area of 30 acres, and extending to the depth of 
60 feet. 

Besides the general reference that has been made to the 
springs of Long Island, it would be interesting, if time per- 
mitted to give them a moro particular notice. But, it must 
suflice to say, that they are very numerous, up on the shores, 
bursting out from the banks, some of them at a considerable 
elevation, and others proceeding quite from the interior of the 
island. In general their temperature is low, but remarkably 
uniform through the different seasons of the year; so that 
they are seldom affected by frost, while the adjacent waters 
are deeply congealed. Of this, the following fact, mentioned 
by a respected correspondent, presents a striking illustration* 

*' There arc three sprinsrs on the farm of m j brother-in-law, on tha 
north side of this town, (Uiverhead,) situated about thirty or forty rodi 
from the cliff, which were never known to fail or freeze. H. vitited 
them one winter, when the Sound was frozen, as far as he could sco ; and 
the spring were open, and a fro^ was swimming about in one of them 
The cliff adjoining is about as high as the general face of that region. A 
little to the east is another spring issuing from the cliff, about half or two. 
thirds of the distance from its bottom ; discharging its waters perfectly 
clear, and in large quantities." 

This is the tract of table-land previously described, on 
which there are few wells, and those that have been dug, are 
from sixty to more than one hundred feet in depth. And yet 
it is added : — 

" There arc several wells here, perhaps thirty or forty rods from tha 
cliff, which aro not more than ten or twelve feet deep.** 

* It might have been mentioned before, that, about a mile and a half 
southwest of Sag Harbour, on the ridge of land between that village and 
the western part of Bridgehampton, which there attains the height of 100 
feet or more, is a spring strongly impregnated with sulphur. About 3 
miles west of this, near the shore of the Peconick Bay, is a millt supplied 
by a copious taring, with a fall of something like 20 feet. This is near 
the residence of John Osbom, Esq., late Collector of the port of Sag-Har- 
buur. This locality bears the name of Noyack, or Noeg. It is a pure ah* 
original name, and the former is supposed to be the true orthography* 
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A similor fact is noticeable in the village of Miller's Places 
situated on the same elevation of land, 15 miles to the west, 
and about a mile from the Sound. A little south, there is a 
large tract of swampy land, and near the centre of the village, 
a pond that is supplied by springs, and is seldom afiected by 
drought. On the main street, running east and west for 
nearly a mile, every house has a fine well, varying from eight 
to twenty feet deep. And yet, to the east or west of this little 
settlement, no water can be reached but by digging to a vast 
depth. Though the site of this village is perfectly flat, and 
on the same level with the adjacent country, it is supposed, 
though suflicient excavations have not been made to test the 
fact, that beneath the surface a natural basin has been formed* 
of materials that prevent the water from descending to the 
nether springs. 

Several other similar facts might be adduced, from diflTer- 
ent parts of the island ; but this must suffice. 

The elevated character of the northern parts of the islands 
extends even to the shores, which, in many places, present a 
bold, precipitous front. About 4 miles of the western coast 
you find cut up by the deep indentation of the bays and bar* 
hours previoubly mentioned, into as many distinct promonto- 
ries, from three to six miles in length, and which, at their ex- 
tremities, arc separated from each other, some by several 
miles, and others by only a few rods of water. The northern 
parts of Newtown, Flushing, North Hempstead, Oyster Bay 
and Huntington, are thus strikingly characterized ; while 
Lloyd's Neck and Eaton's Nock are complete peninsulas, en- 
tirely surrounded by water, except a narrow sand beach, with 
which each is connected with the last-mentioned township. 
Baton's Neck Beach is three miles in length, and from ten to 
thirty rods wide, Ijcaring nothing but a few cedar and beach 
plum«trees, which arn the common produce of the Long Island 
shores. If, therefore, a travillcr, in proceeding from Brook* 
lyn to Smithtown, wliich are only 45 miles apart, should pur- 
sue his journey on the northern i^horc, tracing all its sinuosi- 
ties, he would travel not less than lot) miles. 

Crane Neck is a large promontory in Brookhaven, formed 
by a sudden projection of the land, in a straight line nearly 
north and south, from the mouth of Slony Brook harbour. It 
extends farther into the Sound than Eaton's neck, from which 
it is distant 12 miles. 'J'he most northerly part of Crane 
Neck is called Old Field Point, on which a Light-house was 
erected in 1823. It was here that one of the hapless survif* 
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ore of the Lexington was drifted to the land, after floating on 
a bale of cotton during two days and nights. ** His fi ngere 
and feet were frozen as stiff as marble, and he was without 
coat or hat." Several bodies, and numerous trunks and other 
property, drifted on shore in this vicinity. 

From Crane Neck nearly to the east end, the shore is ele- 
vated and precipitous, slightly curved, but with scarcely a 
perceptible projection, and, as previously noticed, without a 
harbour. The most notable peninsulas of the two eastern 
branches have been sufficiently descril)ed, excepting those on 
the mediterranean bay, which are too numerous to receive dis- 
tinct notice, and may be sufficiently understood by inspecting 
the map. 

The following extract from Denton*s " Brief Description, 
dec.," already referred to, and which has fallen into the writ* 
er's hand since the preceding sections were written, remark* 
ably coincides in many of its statements with the description 
which has been given. It is also worthy of notice as a cu- 
riosity : — 

** There are Bcvcral Navig^ablc Rivera* and Bays, which put into the 
North side of Lon^ Island ; but upon the South side, which joins to the sea, 
it iflflo fortified with sands and shoals, that it is a sufficient defence against 
Kiy enemy ; yet the South side is not without Brooks and Rivercts, wiiich 
eoQpty themselves into tlie sea : yea, you shall scarce travel a mile but 
you shall meet with one of them, whose Crystal streams run so swift, that 
they purge themselves of such stinking mud and filth, which the standing 
or (li)low paced streams of most brooks and rivers westward of this colony 
leave lying, and arc, by the Sun's exhalation, dissipated, the air corrupted, 
and many Feven and other Distempers occasioned, not incident to thb 
colony. Neither do the Brooks and Rivcrets premised give way to the Frost 
in Wmter, or drought in Summer, but keep their course throughout the 
year." 

Some parts of the northern coast of Long Island furnish 
numerous and commodious harbours, for the protection of 
shipping of any class that navigate the Sound. This is re- 
markably the case, from New- York as far east as Eaton's 
Neck, opposite Norwalk, Conn. The Narrows, through their 
whole extent from the city to Sand's Point, a distance of 20 
miles, is little else than one continued harbour. Then, after 
opening the Sound, Hempstead Harbour, Oyster Bay, and 

• By ** navigable rivcre,** the author undoubtedly means those narrow 
heads of the bays or harboure, now generally called creeks, which in seve- 
ral instances put up some distance into the land, receiving the waters of 
large streams. Upon the rise of the tide, these creeks are navigable for 
rioope of ooniiderable burden. 
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Huntington Bay, with their broad moutha and deep waters, 
afford a safe defence for large shipping, from almost any 
wind ; while the numerous small harbours with which they 
are connected, (and the last-mentioned bay has no less than 
four^) furnish complete protection to smaller crafl. 

Smithtown Bay, which lies between Eaton*s Neck and 
Crane Neck, near which the unfortunate Lexington met her 
fate, is little else than an expanse of the Sound, with no pro- 
tection on the north, for the distance of 12 miles ; and its 
harbours are too small and difficult of access, except for 
small vessels under experienced direction. From Setauket 
Harbour, near Old Field Point, to Oysterpond Point, a dis- 
tance of nearly 50 miles, there is scarcely an opening in the 
land, where even a small vessel can make a harbour in a time 
of the greatest necessity. 

The Great Bay, by which the eastern part of the island 
is divided into two branches, of course furnishes numerous 
harbours, some of which are available for ships of the first 
class. Gardiner's Bay was a favourite resort for the British 
fleet, not only at the time of the Revolution, but during the 
war of 1812-15. 

Sag Harbour with its sixty whaling ships, besides coasting 
vessels, and Greenport, with its twelve, more or less, and 
the steamboats connecting with the Long Island Railroad, 
are always accessible, when the ice does not close up the 
gate. 

Although the Bays on the south side of the island are no- 
raerous and large, and completely defended from the rage of 
the ocean, by the great barrier of sand, more durable than 
stone ; yet the inlets are so few and difficult of access, even 
for small craft, that it is impracticable to enter them, when 
the refuge is ^ost desirable. In the whole length of the 
island, there are but 10 openings in the Great Beach; and 
these are constantly varying, by the violence of the waves, 
so that after a single storm, the channel, which is never deep, 
may he materially obstructed or changed. This necessariljf 
renders the coasting business, on the whole south side, ex 
ceedingly uncertain and precarious ; and at the same time 
accounts for those awful disasters which have so often beei 
attended with the most appalhng consequences on this iil-fate« 
shore. From Coney Island to Montauk Point, there is not 
the vestige of a harbour, that can be entered by a sea-vessel. 
If, therefore, by a mistake of reckoning, or other cause, a ship 
is brought near the coast, with a strong wind bearing oo 
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riiore, or a breeze too light to beat off, her doom is usually 
sealed. 

A fact, worthy of special notice, as greatly increasing the 
hazard of life, is, that a sand-bar, or flat, from a quarter to 
half a mile distant, runs parallel with the beach nearly its en- 
tire length. On this, vessels frequently ground ; and being 
alternately lifted up and thrust down, by every successive 
wave, they are soon dashed in pieces ; or, becoming fixed on 
the bottom, are immediately surrounded by an embankment 
of sand, so that they are completely engulfed by the ocean 



These various circumstances, taken in connection with the 
vast extent of coast, arising from the great length and ex- 
treme narrowness of the island, which, following the sinuosities 
of the numerous navigable bajs^ presents a line of not less 
than 400 miles, must necessarilv render this the scene of nu- 
merous shipwrecks, attended with a vBst loss of property, and 
a lamentable destruction of human life. Some of these will 
be noticed hereafter in connexion wi(h the localities with 
which they are particularly identified. A few cases, however, 
may be mentioned here. 

Between Christmas, 1790, and the Xew Year following, the 
Brig Sally of Stamford, Conn., Capt. Benjamin Keolcr, on a 
return voyage from the West Indies, with a cargo of mola.s.v.'s, 
was cast away on Eaton's Neck Reef, in a terrible snow- 
storm, and every person on board perished. This was \n'for<i 
the Light House on that point was erected, and no dwellin:^ 
being in sight, the sad event was not known, till some of the 
cargo floated across to Lloyd's Neck, and awakened inquiry. 
The crew was supposed to consist of 10 persons, but only 6 
bodies were found attached to the rig^ng or on the bhore. 
The vessel and carj^o were an entire loss. 

This point has always been one of the moat dancrerous in 
the Sound, and was peculiarly so, till the erection of the Lf;;ht 
House in 179*^, which is one of the most important beacons 
in the Sound. 

The remarkable snow-storm of Dec 23rd, 1911, was the 
most destructive of both life and property of any that is 
known to have occurred on the northern shore. The preced- 
ing day was remarkably warm and fair. The change tor/k 
plice suddenly in the night, the mercury falling almost to zero. 
A snow-storm commenced, accompanied with a tremendous 
wind, which lasted without intermission for Ui hours, h*^ 
tween 50 and 60 vessels foundered in the Sound, or wcr6 
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driven on the northern shore of the island in that terrible 
night. In some cases, the entire crews perished, while in 
others, those who survived, were objects of greater commisera* 
tion than the dead, being horribly frozen. The writer can 
speak with entire confidence on this subject, as he was an eye- 
witness to some of the ravages of that awful tempest. About 
20 perished within 10 miles of his residence, 4 of whom, from 
one vessel, he assisted in burying, on Christmas day ; and in 
administering to the necessities of 3 wretched survivors of the 
same crew. The bodies taken up from the shore were com- 
pletely covered with ice of an inch in thickness, through which 
the features of the face appeared in all the ghastliness of death. 
That storm will never be forgotten by the last survivor of that 
generation. And no roan that spent that day as the writer 
spent it, will ever hear that always unappropriate compliment, 
** a merry Chrisimas,^^ without conscious pain. 

The burning of the steamboat Lexington, Jan. ISth* 1840« 
in the Sound, near the Long Island shore, is worthy of record 
in this connexion. She took fire about 7 o'clock in the even- 
ing off Eaton's Neck, and in a few moments was enveloped in 
flames, by which the wretched sufferers were consumed, or 
forced to precipitate themselves into the water. The night 
was extremely cold and dark ; and the burning mass rendered 
the scene indescribably terrific, even on the distant shores ; 
from which no aid could come, till the lurid flames were 
quenched in the sea. The number of passengers has, of 
course, never been exactly ascertained. It is known that 77 
passengers actually perished, and 41 of the boat's crew. Total 
118. Only 4 were saved ; after floating for many hours on 
bales of cotton, with which the boat had been stowed : and 
they were awfully frozen and nearly exhausted.* 



* In one of tho accounts of this terrible disaster, published at the time, 
the following remark occure in reference to the actual or sappoaed erobes- 
zlemcnt of property, some of which was cast on the northern shore of the 
island. ** There are living along that shore a good many people of Indian 
mixture, who get a great part of their living by gleanings from the water." 
Although the writer has a jealous regard for the reputation of his brethren 
on his native isle, his respect for truth will never reconcile him to the un- 
righteous defence of their character, at the expense of the poor Indiana It 
will be seen hereafter, that the remnants of the aborigmal population 
mingled with African blood, are confined exclusively to the south eidtt. 
After diligent inquiry, a few months ago, on the northern shore, where 
many years ago, were a few relics of an Indian tribe, not a single familjt 
and scarcely a single individual was known to live on that part of tho island. 
And however derogatory it may be to the character of the good ptopki of 
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The loss of H. B. M . Sloop of War Stlph, was one of the 
most disastrous shipwrecks that ever occurred on the L. I. 
coast. She came on shore near Southampton, in a snow- 
storm, Jan. 16 th, 1815. Out of a crew of 117 men, only 6 
survived. This lamentable event took place just one month 
before the news of peace arrived. The fact of its being an 
enemy's ship, and one, in particular, that had previously been 
a great annoyance to our coasting vessels, prevented the pub- 
lic 83'mpathy from being excited to as great a degree as might 
have been the case under difierent circumstances. But no hu- 
man aid could avail the hapless crew, who perished beneath the 
fury of the tempest and the waves. 

The wreck of the Bkistol and the Mexico, which hap- 
pened in rapid succession, nearly 10 years ago, with a similar 
loss of human life, will be found in the annab of Hempstead. 



SECTION V. 

Its Climate^ Diseases^ 4*^. 

It is obvious, that the climate of Long Island must be con- 
siderably modified by the proximity of the ocean, which, be- 
ing cooler in summer and warmer in winter than the adjacent 
lands, must necessarily render the atmosphere more tempe- 
rate than the interior of the country, lying in the same lati- 
tude. Hence it is rare to fin4 the mercury lower than z^o, 
and perhaps equally rare that it rises above 90^. The greatest 

Saffolk, a regard to truth demands the disclosure of the fact, that a strange 
unpreasion rests on many minds, especially on the north side, that what- 
erer is driven up by the waves, is the legitimate prey of the finder. There 
are men who would scorn the imputation of taking the most trifling arti. 
clo of their neighbour's property, who would not hesitate, under this mis. 
taken notion of right, to appropriate to their own use, whatever they might 
find on the shore, without making the least effort to discover the rightful 
owner; — not to speak of any direct efforts to conceal the fact In ill us. 
tmtion, the following fact was recently stated to the writer, by a gentle- 
man of the first respectability residing on the north side of the island :— 
** A few years ago, after a great freshet on the Connecticut river, a dwell. 
ing.hoiise, with all its furniture, floated across the Sound, and grounded 
on the Long Island shore. The owner of the adjacent farm unhesitatingly 
took poOTCssion of the windfall; and it is believed that the carpets and 
beds and other articles are still in his possession and use." This mistaken 
View of morals seems to obtain, in a greater or less degree, on the sea-coast 
of every country, whether barbarous or civilized ; and although tiie writer 
has a high opinion of the general standard of morals in Suffolk County, he 
is not willing to believe, that the embezzlement of property, cast up by th* 
wavei it to be imputed ezclonvely to ** the people of Indian mixture.'* 
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range in the course of a year is from 95^ to 100^, but seldom 
so great as the latter number. 

The prevailing wind is from the southwest ; and the south* 
em parts are regularlyr fanned, in the summer season, by the 
sea-breezes, which generally spring up after the middle of the 
day, sometimes earlier, extending their influence quite acron 
the island. It is frequently subject to dense fogs, which not 
only envelope the land during cloudy, moist weather, but oc- 
casionally come in from the ocean, in isolated clouds, beneath 
the brightest skies, and for an hour or two completely obscure 
the sun from those parts which they pass over. The travelleTf 
oppressed with heat and dazzled with light, in passing over a 
plain, sometimes discovers one of these great sheets spread 
over a circumscribed tract before him. He proceeds a few 
miles, and suddenly finds himself immersed in a dense vapouTf 
that not only intercepts the sun from his view, but chills him 
with its cold. After travelling a mile or two, according to the 
breadth of the sheet, he as suddenly emerges from the vapoury 
cloud, into the same bright and genial sun-shine of which he 
had, a short time before, been deprived. The atmosphere is, 
at all times, more or less surcharged with vapour, which, dur- 
ing the prevalence of easterly storms, becomes exceedingly 
oppressive to delicate lungs. 

With these facts in view, the remark will readily be appre- 
ciated, that the cold of this climate, though inferior in degree, 
is less easily borne than in the interior of the country. It is 
so generally accompanied with a sensation of chilliness, or 
shivering, that it is far less tolerable than a dry, cold atmos- 
phere of much greater intensity. 

Though heavy falls of snow frequently occur in the winter 
season, it seldom remains for any considerable length of time, 
and often dissolves with inconceivable rapidity. It is aston- 
ishing to witness the effect of a strong southerly breeze, evea 
when unaccompanied with rain, on a large body of snow. Not 
only affecting the surface, but penetrating every part of the 
mass, you can almost see the snow-banks sink, beneath itt 
consuming influence. As an illustration of these remarks, a 
single fact may bo stated. On the 24th and 25th of Nov., 
1809, there was a heavy fall of snow, which, being accompa- 
nied with a tremendous wind, was driven into heaps so vast, 
as rendered the roads impassable, and seemed likely to stand, 
as monuments of the storm, till the close of winter. The 
clearing ofl* was from the south, which was followed by seve- 
ral successive days of warm southerly wind, attended with a 
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moist atmcMiphere and an ocri^^onal dash of rain. By the 
39th of the month, not a vestige of the snow could be discov- 
ered within a compass of miles. 

From the description which has been given, it might be 
supposed that the climate of Long Island is unfavourable to 
health and the prolongation of human life ; but such a con* 
elusion, it is believed, would be incorrect. It is indeed true, 
that this pleasant isle is included within the wide domains of 
^ the king of terrors," and that his messengers, in the various 
forms in which they appear in other parts of this fallen world, 
find abundant employment here. But there is little pecu- 
liaritv in the character of the diseases incident to this latitude, 
or in the severity of their attack. The usual fevers of the 
country, with their varied type, are found here ; and the com- 
mon epidemics, which sometimes spread consternation and 
desdation through a community, occasionally invade these re- 
tired shores. But their prevalence, it is l>elievcd, is rarely as 
extensive or general as often marks their ravages in other 
parts of the land. 

The same modification or change of prevalent diseases, 
which has been noticed in various regions of the country, is 
observable here. The common pleurisy was in ancient times 
a very* prevalent disease on Long Island ; and at the close of 
every winter, it was a common thing to sec the most robust 
and healthy men, as well as the feebler constitutions of both 
sexes, prostrated by that disease, which was frequently at- 
tended with a fatal result. From the best information that 
can be obtained, it is believed that, for the last 60 or 60 years, 
the occurrence of this disease is much less frequent ; and either 
from the diminished force of the attack, or a more skilful 
mode of treating it, a fatal result is comparatively rare. 

Some of the towns of the island have evidently improved in 
health, with the increase of thdr population, and the consc- 
qUent improvement of their soil. For example : the town of 
Eastharapton, for many years after its settlement, experienced 
a great mortality, in comparison with the number of its in- 
habitants. 

"From the year 1751 to HTS," says Dr. Bcccher, "there were the 
highest bills uf mortality. In this period of 24 yean, the bill of mortality 
arose twice to 38, once to 37, once to 36, once to 32, once to 30 ; it often ex- 
eeedcd 25, and once arose to 51 — this was in the year 1775. Since that 
thne. a period of 30 years, there have been but two years, before the present, 
in which the bill of mortality exceeded 20. It has been as low as 9. In 
this sickly period of 24 years, there died 642. In the 30 years since, there 
bm¥S died 405 ; making a difference of 237. The average mortality per 
mrntum of this 24 years was about S6|. The average mortality of the last 
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SO yean is 16|; makingr a difference of 10 peraons annually, notwitli. 
standing the increased population of the town, which has been Tery coiu 
siderable. 

*' The cause of this 8arprisin|r chan^ is ascribed by many to the death 
of the prtm, which constituted a principal part of the fencing of the town, 
all of which died suddenly and unaccountably, about the time that this fii- 
Yourable chan^ took place. But whether it was the noxious qualities of 
this plant, or tne noxious qualities of the air on which the yegetatkm of 
this plant depended, and which being removed produced death to the to- 
getable and health to animal life, I £all not attempt to decide. The dis- 
orders most prevalent in this sickly period were acute fevezs, sometimes 
terminating hfe in 36 hours, and often in 3 or 4 days. 

" In the year 1726 a remarkable sickness, called the sweating nckiuu, 
made its appearance in this place, desolated several families, and threat* 
ened a very great mortality. It did not, however, become generaf'' The 
patients were taken with most profuse sweatings, in which state they con- 
tinued till death. The same disease prevailed in England about the same 
time, and carried off one half of the inhabitants of many villages. 

'*The past year (1805) has been a season of uncommon mortality. 
There is but one vear in the history of the town that exceeds it. Our 
bill has arisen to 39. The sickness most prevalent was commonly termed 
the dytentery ; by others termed a bili&tu diarrhaa. It prevailed al- 
most univernlly ; three.fourths of the people being, it was supposed, a^ 
fected by it, in some degree ; but its most fatal influence was confined to 
the aged, and to children.*' {Dr. Beecher's Historical Sermon^ deiivered 
Jan, l8t, 1806.*) 

The intermittent fever has not been an uncommon disease 
on Long Island. Even on the eastern branches, where there are 
no stagnant waters, that disease was frequent, at the com- 
mencement of the present century. The late Dr. Gilbert of 
New-Haven, Conn., who was a practitioner in Southold, in 
1805, informed the writer, that he had frequent cases of that 
disease, and in two or three instances, attended with fatal re- 
sults. In each case, death occurred in the third paroxysm, by 
paralysut, apparently induced by the cold stage. 

* With the noble example of this sermon before them, is it not a matter 
of deep regret that the clergy of Long Island have not long since favoured 
the public with a detailed history of their respective towns and congrega. 
tions ? Had this been done, the present work would have been needless^ 
or, at least, might have been accomplished more effectually, with one tenth 
part of the lalMur. Besides, with every generation, numberless iucidenta 
of an interesting and instructive character are buried up in the grave. 
There are now, doubtless, many such facts, which the writer has been un- 
able to obtain, that are yet within the reach of the ministers of the sere, 
ral towns, and may easily be placed in a permanent form, by a little re. 
search and extra labour. Several of the pastors on the western part of the 
island have, of late, done good service to their congregations and to the 
public in this way. Will not cverv other pastor do the same, by the cloee 
of another year 7 They cannot do a more popular act for the living, or 
one that will be more acceptable to posterity. 
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Fever and Ague have been .common, of late years, in many 
of the western towns. But as the swamps have become more 
efiectually drained, and the lowlands improved, this disease 
has gradually disappeared, till its occurrence is rarely wit- 
Desseci* 

There is one exception to the general remark, which has 
been made, on the absence of all peculiarity of diseases on 
Ae islandy which is deserving of special notice ; and the more 
80| as the writer is not aware, that public attention has ever 
been called to the fact. It is confidently believed, that in the 
eastern towns of Long Island, more cases of tetanus^ (lock- 
jaWt) occur, than in any other part, if not, in all the remain* 
lug parts of the State. Whether this has always been the case, 
the writer has not the means of determining. The remark 
b confined to the last 40 or 50 years, the period of his own 
observation. This may be pronounced a common disease ; 
and more or less cases occur every year. And it is worthy 
of particular remark, that it often results, not only from a 
slight wound, or puncture of the limbs^ but in numerous in* 
stances, from a sudden cold, without any known or discover* 
able external injury. 

Nor are the assaults of this disease confined to the human 
subject. It is quite as common, if not more so, in all its cha- 
racteristic peculiarities, among the brute tribes. A horse 
has been known to fall a victim to this disease, from no other 
known cause than exposure to cold, after suffering a slight 
gall from the saddle or harness. Lambs and other animals, 
after undergoing the emasculating operation, frequently fall 
a prey to this destroyer. 

These attacks are so common, and physicians are so fre- 
quently constrained to devote attention to the subject, that 
the disease is not always attended with fatal consequences. 
The writer has borne witness to the restoration of its subject, 
even after the development of the malady in its most threat- 
ening form. But in every case, it appears to leave the consti* 
tution with an increased liability to a renewed attack, under 
the influence of the least exciting cause. 

That the climate and other influential causes on Long Is- 
land are, on the whole, favourable to longevity, may be justly 
inferred from the large proportion of aged persons to be found 
there. A stranger cannot enter one of their churches, beyond 
the atmosphere and moral influence of the great cities, with- 
out being struck, and the more deeply as he approaches the 
east end, with the great number of grey heads, and venerable 
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forms, which are assembled together. And this fact is re« 
duced to the certainty of numbers, by referring to the U. S« 
census. 

In 1840, the county of Suffolk, with an aggregate pq>iila« 
tion of 32,469, embraced 841 white persons, (a little more 
than every fortieth individual,) who were more than three score 
years and ten. 

To present a comparative view with the interior of the 
state, take the county of Schoharie, whose population is with* 
in 111 of the same amount; and there you find only 596 
persons over 70 years of age. Should it be said, .that this is 
comparatively a new county, and as new countries are gene- 
rally settled by young and enterprising emigrants from older 
settlements, while the aged are left behind, the comparison is 
not a fair one. To obviate this objection, take the county of 
Columbia, which has been settled long enough to remove any 
disparity arising from this cause. With its population of 
43,252, which is almost 11,000 more than that of Suffolk, it 
ought to have 1,130 persons of 70 years and upwards. But 
its actual number is only 956 — only 111 more than Suffolk. 
Again, taking the county of Monmouth in New Jersey, 
whose population exceeds that of Suffolk by 440, and there 
you find only 637 individuals over 70. From the great simi- 
larity between these two counties, in the face of the coun- 
try, the nature of the soil, and their relative position with re- 
spect to the ocean, it would seem that some other cause than 
that of climate, must operate in favour of old Suffolk. 

It is a matter of regret, that the prescribed forms, for taking 
the last census, have grouped together the Insane and Idiots ; 
two classes of unfortunate beings, involved indeed in a situa- 
tion similar, so far as destitution of reason is concerned, but 
from causes as diverse as can well be imagined, thereby ren- 
dering the result of the investigation nearly as useless, for all 
physical or physiological inquiries, as if these particulars had 
been left out of the census. It is especially to be regretted 
here, as the opinion has sometimes been expressed, that ner- 
vous diseases are peculiarly prevalent on Long Island. If this 
is a fact, it might be rationally inferred, that cases of insanity 
would be somewhat increased here. This inference is not 
sustained, however by the last census, so far as it throws any 
light on the subject. The number of Insane and Idiots^ in 
the various counties which have been compared, is severally 
as follows : Suffolk 24 — Schoharie 21 — Columbia 38 — Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 46. 
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The proportion of aged people in Queen's County it smal- 
ler than that of Suffolk ; and is about on a "par with Mon- 
mouth. 

So large a portion of the population of Kine's County is 
comprehended in the City of Brooklyn, and the village of 
Williamsburgh, which^ besides the evils resulting from their 
own dense population, are so constantly involved in the at- 
mosphere, both physical and moral, of the great metropolis, 
that the proportion of aged persons might be expected to be 
greatly reduced. There is only 1 in 113, above 70 years of 
age, in the County of King s. In addition to the causes 
which have been hinted at, it will be recollected that the emi- 
gration into all our cities, consists principally of the young, 
while the more advanced are left behind. 

On the whole, it is believed that the climate of Long Island 
is as salubrious and favourable to longevity as that of any 
other part of this wide-spread country. 

In connection with this article, two anomalous cases of dis- 
eases are here appended, which will not only be interesting 
to the general reader, but are worthy of the investigation of 
the naturalist and the intellectual philosopher. 

In the parish of Bridgehampton, S. P., a maiden lady is 
now living, who was born in that place March 28th, 1778. 
On the 24th of March, 1802, after enduring great fatigue in at- 
tending the sick bed of her father, (who died on the 26th of 
the following month,) she was taken sick. An emetic was 
administered by the family physician, which operated with 
uncontrollable violence, and brought her apparently to the 
very verge of life. From that day to the present — a period 
of 43 years — she has not borne her weight, nor walked a step, 
nor even been able to sit in an erect posture. She has been 
literally bed^ridderif during the whole time, and incapable of 
being moved from one bed to another, except with the great- 
est caution, without inducing the most violent vomiting. For 
several years in the early part of her confinement this occur- 
rence was almost daily, and was always provoked by the 
slightest motion, even the jarring of the floor, or the least 
movement of the bedstead ; and it would be incredible if it 
were stated what immense quantities of liquid (bearing a re- 
semblance to coffee-grounds) she discharged, in a given time, 
from the stomach. In numberless instances the vomiting 
proceeded to the apparent extinction of almost every vital 
function, and yet the system would rally again, only to suffer 
renewed prostration. At an early stage of this singular in- 
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disposition, her vocal organs were aflfected. During one par- 
oxysm she became sensible, to use her own language, ** of 
something breaking internally, and I thought I must die ; and 
for years I could not speak above a whisper. My stomach 
has always been the point of disease." For many years she 
lost all relish for food, and to the present day there are certain 
common articles of diet, (such as milk, butter, or any fat or 
acid,) which her stomach cannot bear. 

A diversity of treatment, under the direction of different 
medical men, has been resorted to, but without relief. Vari« 
ous expedients were contrived to afford gentle exercise, such 
as a rocking-cradle and a swinging-chair, but always with the 
same alarming effects. In the latter case, the first two trials 
were attended with such a result, as to induce her friends to 
decline the experiment. But she, determined on giving it a 
fair trial, secretly procured a neighbour to place her in the 
chair, from which she was taken with the mere breath of life 
remaining. From that time, by the advice of the physician, 
no means have been used to promote exercise. 

A change of residence, however, has rendered a removal 
necessary, in three or four instances. But though conducted 
with the greatest care, the removal has, in every case, nearly 
cost her her life. The last was made in 1819, since which 
time she has never been placed in a chair. 

What renders the case still more remarkable, is the fact, 
that during this long period, the patient has repeatedly suffered 
under acute diseases. In 1805, she was attacked by dysen- 
tery, and was brought to death's door ; and since that time 
she has had several attacks of the same complaint. In 1820, 
she was brought very low by a bilious fever. Of late years 
her general health appears to be improved. She has become 
somewhat fleshy, her countenance presents a healthy aspect, 
her voice strong, and her spirits, as they have ever been, are 
cheerful and firm. She can even turn herself in bed, though 
her removal, once a week, from one bed to another, with the 
greatest care, is the only locomotion which she endures. 

Such is a brief outline of this very "singular case ; and it is 
related, not on second-hand authority, but from personal 
knowledge and observation. The writer has been acquainted 
with the individual, has repeatedly visited her within the 
last forty years, and has either witnessed, or received from 
her own mouth, every fact above detailed, and a great deal 
more. And it has been his privilege to admire the singular 
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ence and quiet resignation of the suficrer under these un- 
oapled afflictions. 

iB a physical phenomenon^ the case is sufficiently reroark- 
» ; but, if circumstances permitted a recital of the pecu- 
ities of a moral and religious character with which it is 
nected, it would foe as instructive to the Christian as it is 
resting to the physician. It may not be improper to add, 
; daring the greater part of this time, the patient, when re- 
ed of deadly sickness at the stomach, has enjoyed the free 
of her hands ; and it might seem incredible, if stated, how 
:h light work has been performed by one in these untoward 
amstances. She commenced with picking cotton^ she then 
iiired the art of muking silk buttons^ which afforded her a 
iiderable income, till they were superseded, by improved 
mtions. Then, through the aid of a friend, she obtained 
art of manufacturing infanUsocksy by which, in a compare- 
ly short time, she purchased a set of Scott's Commentary, 
he price at which it was sold twenty years ago. She is 
' able to knit men's stockings, which is at present her 
cipal employment. Few persons enjoying perfect health, 

free intercourse with the world, are better acquainted 
I the present state of the Christian world, particularly the 
Honary cause, than this long-afflicted and enchained indi- 
lal. Keading has been her principal entertainment, as it 
nly now and then that she enjoys, in her secluded situa- 
, the visit of a friend. But no one that loves the Saviour 
his reflected image, can spend an hour with this peculiar 
jrer without being entertained with her cheerful, pious 
rersation ; and going away with increased motives to 
nit quietly to the little ills of human life. 
: may be added that her means of support have long since 
1 exhausted ; and though she may calmly feel, as- the 
er heard her say not long ago, " that God, who has taken 
I of me hitherto, will give me all I need : lie has not pro- 
Mi me delicacies, but, if I am his child, he will give me all 

is best for me ;" yet now, when approaching her three 
e years and tqn, she has a peculiar claim on the sympa- 
I and prayers, and substantial aid of pious friends. And 
IB one object in bringing this singular case to the notico 
he churches. There are probably thousands of Christians 
he island, to whom this detail will be entirely new. 
he other case will be found still more remarkable, in its 
ication to the philosophy of the mind. The facts, how- 
, mav be relied on, as the writer has been acqnnintod witK 

3 
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the individual from the foorth year of his age, and he is stiU 
living. 

£• L. was born at Sag Harbour, Oct. dOth, 1802. He was 
a boy of good common sense, with no striking peculiarity of 
taste or genius. Enjoying the usual privileges of education, 
he made very commendable progress in his studies* At the 
age of fourteen, he had obtained a good common educatioDy 
and commenced learning the business of rope-making. His 
health had been uniformly goody until the winter of 1816—16^ 
when ho was attacked with a fever of the typhoid type, by 
which he was brought yery low, and his life despaired of* 
During this sickness, he was the subject of strong spasmodic 
affections, by which his frame was distorted, and his lower 
limbs very much contracted. At length, however, the disease 
gave way, and he began to recover very gradually. But the 
contraction of his limbs was protracted, so that for seyeral 
months after leaving his bed, he was unable to move about, 
except on his hands and knees. But the most remarkable ef- 
fect of the disease was upon his mind. He had lost, not only 
all knowledge of his friends, and everything that he had 
learned before, but all consciousness of hiis former identity* 
The sense of hearing appeared to bo annihilated ; and though 
in the course of a year, he recovered the power of speech, and 
could use some terms of language, yet the entire misapplica- 
tion of them proved that he had no idea of their import* A 
few examples, out of a multitude, will illustrate this. Doltarst 
he cnWed junks ; one of his best friends, he always addressed 
by the singular appellation of cakes ; another, he called 
chestmas ; and going to church was school. This was, per- 
haps, the nearest approximation to correctness that could be 
found in his imperfect vocabulary. For years, his friends 
could converse with him only by signs, while his replies were 
made in a similar manner, aided by his singular jargon. 

His restoration to bodily health was marked by the exhibi- 
tion of acute good sense, though accompanied with tastes and 
tendencies, which he had never exhibited before ; some of 
which well deserve the name of whims^ ai^ they were per- 
fectly uncontrollable. He would not taste food in his father's 
house, and for more than a year, he would regularly crawl 
some thirty rods to his grandfather *s door, to receive his meals. 
And then, he would sleep nowhere but under his father's roof. 
In Feb. 1819, his grandfather died, and from that hour he took 
up his lodging with his widowed grandmother. 

With \\\p rpcovery of the iiw» of \i\n limbs, he manifested a 
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for active empioyment» and following his own in- 
dination, entered as a common hand on board a coasting 
reaocL The want of hearing mas scarcely an obstruction to 
the performance of duty* With his keen eye always turned 
to the commander, and apprehending, at a glance, the import 
of a motion, no man could vie with him in the execution of an 
Older. In the winter season, being cut off from his favourite 
occupation, he exhibited a tact for different mechanical em- 
ployments, for which, in his previous life, he had exhibited no 
sort of taste. One winter, he worked in a iin^hop^ manufac- 
turing articles of tin-ware. Another he spent in a joiner's 
wbopf where, of his own accord, he commenced a cutter or 
ileigh ; which, after being far advanced, he never completed, 
for a reason that will hereafter appear. During this period, 
he was visited by friends and near relations, to whom he had 
been ardently attached ; but it was impossible to convince 
him that he had ever seen them before. Of this number was 
the writer's family, whom he met and parted with as utter 
strangers. 

There was one amusement of his former life, to which his 
attachment appeared to remain undiminished ; and this under 
a kind Providence, seems to have been the appointed means 
of restoring him to his former self, or consciousness. He had 
always been fond of gunning ; and he still loved that sport. 
In Feb. 1820, he spent a day or two, shooting ducks ; and, 
upon returning home at nighU complained of a severe pain in 
the side of his head. The result is best described in his own 
language, contained in a letterjaddrcssed, a day or two after 
to the writer, the recollection of whom, had for the first time, 
since his sickness, recurred to his mind. 

** I went to bed with a dread fnl pain in my head. In the course of the 

night, tomethinj^ ran out of my car. I woke up, and heard the wind blow 

a^natthe house; and it frightened me. f covered up my head, and foil 

aaieep. In the morning I was waked by a cat mewing in the hall, and it 

fcued me dreadfully. At length, I got up, and went down stairs. My 

lather began to make signs to me to rake open the fire and put on some 

wood. Said I, father, you necdn*t make signs, I can hear as well as you 
tf 



The result was, that from that hour his former conscious- 
ness was restored ; or rather, he had apparently awaked the 
same person, and at the very same point, at which disease had 
arrested him 4 years before. All his former knowledge was 
restored ; and although now grown nearly to the stature of a 
man, ho exhibited all the marks of a boy of 14 ; — whiln the 
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whole intermediate period was, in its turn, erased from his 
mind* When shown his unfinished sleigh, he could not be 
made to believe that it was his own work, as he declared, he 
never had any taste for mechanical employment ; and it must 
remain as it was, if its completion depended on him. The 
only event of the intervening period that had left anything like 
a permanent impression on his present memory, was the death 
of his grandfather ; and that, he said, appeared more like the 
recollection of a dream, than a reality. 

This same individual afterwards became a sea-captain, and 
has been, for many years, one of the most successful ship- 
masters, that sail out of the port of New- York. He was among 
the first that banished intoxicating liquors from his ship ; and 
though he has encountered storms that have proved fatal to 
others, he has never met with a serious disaster, at sea or in 
port. 

Though some account of this singular case was published, 
in the newspapers of the day, its peculiarity renders it worthy 
of preservation, in a more permanent form. 

SECTION VI. 
The Roads. 

The roads of Long Island are exceedingly numerous and 
difRcult for strangers. There are three principal avenues run- 
ning nearly through the whole length of the Island, which are 
distinguished as the North, Middle, and South Roads. These 
are not only intersected by others leading from one town and 
neighbourhood to another, but, in the most uninhabited parts* 
there are numberless wood- paths, well-worn by constant cart- 
ing, which vary so little from the course of the main road, and 
not unfrequently appear the most direct, and most used, that 
the stranger is constantly liable to go astray ; and that too, 
where he might remain a whole day, without meeting a per- 
son to set him right. Some of these turn-outs have been 
guarded by guide-boards ; but in general the inhabitants have 
))een too inattentive to this important provision. The only 
apology is, that they are not great travellers themselves ; and, 
until of late years, so few from abroad resort thither, either 
for business or pleasure, that it is scarcely an object to incur 
the expense, merely for their occasional convenience. 

A large portion of the South and Middle roads, after you 
enter the County of Suffolk, lead through those large sandy 
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iriains and foresti, which have been preyiously described. And 
to one who has never travelled such a region of country, it is 
impossible to convey an adequate idea of the inconvenience 
and obstruction to locomotion which are here presented. Af- 
ter a heavy rain, if only a single carriage has preceded you to 
open the ruts, you may get along with tolerable speed ; pro. 
Tided (which is a master of great doubt) your wheels fit the 
track. But in a time of drought, the sand in many places is 
80 fine, deep and^u2, that you may travel for miles with the 
lower felloe of your wheels constantly buried out of sight. 

But while the people of Long Island are not to blame for 
the natural condition of their roads ; for, unlike many other 
parts of the country, they have not selected the best lands 
for themselves, and devoted the hills and hollows and slough- 
holes to the roads, but have given as good as they had ; they 
are entitled to great credit, in many places, for the cfibrts 
which have been made, with vast toil and expense, to improve 
upon nature. Where a bed of loam has been discovered, 
they have dug out and hauled thousands and thousands of 
loads, covering the whole path from six to twelve inches deep, 
for miles in succession. By this process the road soon becomes 
compact, and by the gradual admixture with the sand, im- 
proves for many years ; though, like all human works, it docs 
not become everlasting ; but its advantage is seen for a long 
period. 

A view of the worst features of Long Island roads has been 
taken first, that the reader might not be compelled to finish 
this topic in disgust. Let him not therefore suppose that he 
has hitherto had a fair specimen of all the roads on this strand 
of the ocean. The entire counties of King's and Queen's, 
both in their public roads and numerous turnpikes, present 
as pleasant journeying for man, and as comfortable travelling 
for beast, in every direction, and at all seasons of the year, as 
any other equal district in the state. And the north side of 
the island throughout furnishes a compact substraium and ex- 
cellent materials for roads, though there is too much reason to 
complain of negligence in their improvement. The most of 
the labour done in cutting down hills and filling up valleys, 
which are here very frequent, is performed by the direct 
agency of water, during copious rains. The work thus exe- 
cuted, without the direction of human intelligence, receives a 
few finishing strokes from the hand of man, when the neces- 
sity is imposed by some frightful gully formed, or some huge 
rock dislodged, by the powerful but senseless agent. 
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The roads on the two eastern branches of the island, are 
for the most part excellent. And here, fanned by the balmy 
sea-breeze, and cheered by the delightful contrast of land and 
water scenery, you may ride for miles on an unbroken trot* 
But there is one peculiarity in the main highway, on the 
southern branch of the island, which must be noticed. As 
you approach the village of Southampton from the west, at a 
distance of two miles, you would imagine that the projectors 
of such a road supposed themselves possessed of a continent^ 
a large portion of which tliey would never need to cultivate* 
The high-way is here 16 rods wide, and it continues from that 
down to 8 or 10 rods, through a distance of 10 miles. Thus 
hundreds of acres of land, naturally as fertile as the adjoin- 
ing fields, are permitted to lie, year after year, covered with 
luxuriant weeds, or split up into triangles and parallelograms 
by a score of needless paths. The reader may ask, " why was 
this waste made 1" or, if there was a good reason for the ori- 
ginal arrangement, why it is continu^ when land has become 
so valuable ? The most satisfactory answer to the last inquiry 
probably is, that on this part of the island, the fences are com- 
posed in a great measure of limng material. A removal there- 
fore, as fencing timber is scarce, might be attended with more 
expense than the land is worth. 

The same peculiarity exists in Easthampton, with this dif- 
ference only, that from the first settlement of the town, the 
middle of the main street has been devoted to the sacred pur- 
pose of receiving the ashes of the dead ! And it is remark- 
able, that till within a' few years, the two principal burying 
grounds so situated, and constantly increasing in tenants, till 
one of them had almost reached the cart-path, remained un- 
shielded by a single post, or even a tree. To the credit of the 
present generation, they have both been recently enclosed. 

From Bridgehampton to Sag Harbour the road is naturally 
sandy ; and here a turnpike of four and a half miles has been 
constructed, which is a decided improvement. 

The introduction of Turnpikes upon the island was an 
event of some interest in its history, and one which produced 
not a little excitement in the public mind. The idea of hav- 
ing a public highway fenced up, and of obliging every man 
to pay for the privilege of riding on the road, was even more 
obnoxious, as an infringement of natural right, than as a pe- 
cuniary tax on the pockets of the people. Hence, the first 
applications for the incorporation of Turnpike Companiesi 
mot with a determined opposition. 
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The Brooklyn and Jamaica Tarnpike Company waa first 
incorporated. The experience of a short period, aflter the 
road was completed, soon produced a change of public 
opinion. Hostility was disarmed. The fiirmers not only 
found their rights ttDimpaired, but they soon discovered that 
the trifling hU they had to pay, was more than compensated 
by the saving of time, and the wear and tear of their wag^ 
gone and teams. This soon led to the multipkcation of turn- 
fttkea* 

The road was extended finom Jamaica to Hempstead on the 
south side of the Plains, and to Jericho on the north. The 
Jericho turnpike was stiU further extended to Smithtown* 

On the north side there is a turnpike from Williamsburgh, 
through Newtown and Flushing, to Hempstead Harbour, 
which has lately been extended to Oysterbay. 

There is also a turnpike from Williamsburgh to Jamaica, 
and from Brooklyn to Flatbnsh. 

A straight turnpike road from Hempstead to Babylon, pass- 
ing through Farmingdale, has not been completed. 

The short turnpike at Sag Harbour, previously mentioned, 
completes the list of these roads on the island. 

Tliere is a number of toll-bridges on Long Isiaud. The 
village of Williamsburgh, being partially surrounded by Bush- 
wick Creek, has four Teag bridges on the north and cast on 
the great tlioroughfares leading to Jamaica and Newtown. 
At Flushing, across the head of Flushing Bay, is a noble bridge, 
which has greatly shortened the distance between that place 
and New- York. The bridge across Gowanus Bay in Brooklyn, 
the little one at Coney Island, and that at Sag Harbour con- 
necting the village with Hog Neck, complete the list of those 
Chat are worthy of distinct notice. 

Thk Rail Road. 

If free intercourse with the world is desirable for indi« 
viduals and communities, and if the interests of both are pro- 
moted by facilities for holding such intercourse, then a rtui 
road would seem to be as desirable for Long Island as almost 
any part of the world. Its distance from the main land, ex- 
cepting at one end, its extreme length, and the unsuitable na- 
ture of a great part of its soil for comfortable roads, have ne« 
cessarily confined a large portion of its population to the spot 
on which they were born. True, the facilities of travelling 
by water have been considerable : but this has always been 
attended with a great expense of time, and with a degree of 
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danger, that renders it formidable to many minds. Besides 
this, during at least one third part of the year, even this 
mode of intercourse is entirely suspended, or attended with 
such increased hazard, as nothing but imperious necessity 
would induce a man to incur. The necessary consequence 
is, that locomotion, at least to any distance from home, is air 
most unknown on Long Island. The writer has heard men 
sixty years of age say, that they were never 20 nules from 
the spot on which they were born ; and no doubt, there are 
many now living, who never breathed the atmosphere of more 
than two towns in their lives. Seclusion from distant parts, 
instead of making them restless, seems to have confirmed the 
kabit of staying at home. Even short journeys become irk- 
some to those who seldom or never make long ones. 

To people thus situated, in almost entire seclusion from the 
Best of the world, a rail road must open new and unconceived 
facilities, which, in its operation, must produce an amazing 
levolution in the manners and habits of the community. 

The Brooklyn and Jamaica Rail Road Company was in- 
corporated April 25th, 1832, but the road was not completed 
and opened till April 18th, 1836. 

On that day ground was broken for its continuance through 
the island, by the Long Island Rail Road Company, which 
had been incorporated April 24th, 1834. It was completed 
to Hicksville and cars placed thereon in August^ 1837. — ^In 
1841, it was extended to Suffolk Station. 

In 1843-4 the work was prosecuted to the terminus ; and 
en the 25th of July 1844, the first train of cars passed from 
Brooklyn to Greenport, 95 miles, where the opening of the 
xoad was duly celebrated. 

This event forms a new era in the history of the island ; 
and in its results, has virtually altered both its form and loca* 
tion. Even the eastern extremities, are now brought almost 
into the suburbs of New- York. Thirty years ago, it was a 
tedious journey of three days, to travel by stage from East- 
hampton or Oystcrponds to Brooklyn. But now the inhabit, 
ants of either of those towns,. may dine at home, and take tea 
in New- York ; then breakfast in New-York and dine at 
home. 

This Rail Road is one of the straightest, and most uniform^ 
of its length, in the United States. After proceeding with 
scarcely a perceptible curvature, from Brooklyn to Jamaica^ 
it passes in a straight course, through the middle of the Great 
Plain, to HicksviUey sending off by the way^ a branch of 
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three miles to Hempetead. At Hicksville, it veen for three 
or four miles to the south, to avoid the hills* Then resuming 
its easterly course, it proceeds with little variation to the 
head of Peconick Bay or Riverhead. Here taking the 
northern branch it proceeds, with a slight variation to the 
north, to Greenport, ten miles short of Oysterpond Point ; and 
the whole distance is ordinarily performed by the Boston train, 
making two short stops merely to replenish fuel and water, 
ti» three and a quarter hours ; and has been accomplished with 
entire safety in 2 hours and 35 minutes. An accommoda- 
tion train, making numerous stops, and travelling with less 
speed, performs the route daily, in alternate directions, in five 
or six hours. 

It is so common a thing with other Rail Roads, it is scarce- 
ly necessary to say, that the site of this road is through the 
most sterile and desolate parts of the island. After leaving 
Jamaica, you scarcely see a village or a farm of good land, 
till you reach the terminus ; but barren plains or forests of 
scrub oak, or stinted pine, environ the traveller on either hand. 
The principal villages, as well as the best land, are to be found 
on the sides of the island. 

It is impossible to divine the amazing changes, which this 
improvement will effect on both the intellectual and secular 
interests of the eastern parts of the island. The inhabitants 
have scarcely yet recovered from the consternation produced 
by the actual opening of this Road. Though during its con- 
struction, its future facilities were often foretold, multitudes 
regarded them as the vagaries of a disordered brain ; or, more 
frequently, the wilful misrepresentations of interested indi- 
viduals, who wished to obtain a passage through their stinted 
pines and sandy plains, for a mere song. But, until they be- 
held with their own eyes, the cumbrous train of cars, drawn 
by an iron horse, spouting forth smoke and steam, passing 
like a steed of lightning through their forests and fields, with 
such velocity that they could not tell whether the countenances 
of the pa.ssengers were human, celestial or infernal, they would 
not believe that a Rail Road had power almost to annihilate 
both time and space. But then they cried out with united 
voice •' The one-half was not told." 

As a sample of the changes produced by this improved mode 
of travelling and an earnest of what may yet be effected, even 
on the most retired parts of the island, the following case is 
stated. About seven miles east of the actual centre of the 
island, and in the midst of the great pine forests, about mid- 

3* 
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way between the middle and south roads, is a little scattered 
settlement of some twenty or thirty families. The spot on 
which it stands, was originally a part of a great tract patent- 
ed under the name of ^ St. George's Manor." Its ecclesiasti- 
cal name, bestowed upon it some forty years ago is Brool^iM; 
but its vernacular appellation, from time immemorial, has been 
'* Puxk's Hole," so called from the name of its first pioneer. 
The retired and almost isolated situation of the settlement, 
and the principal part of the inhabitants being constantly oc- 
cupied in cutting down and transporting the surrounding 
forests, the place was seldom visited by strangers, or even by 
the inhabitants of the adjacent towns ; unless they happened 
to get lost in the woods. A more retired solitude, in the 
midst of an inhabited country, could neither be found nor ima- 
gined. And had a man, thirty years ago, ventured to pre- 
dict that this spot was destined to become a daily stopping 
place for the refreshment of hundreds of travellers between 
PTew-York and Boston, he would have been considered a 
madman ; and possibly might have been bound with cords, 
for fear he might do injury. The good people would not 
even have thought it necessary to say, " If the Lord would 
make windows in heaven, might this thing be ?" Ajid yet 
such is now the sober fact. Punk's Hole, under the more pa- 
pistical name of '* St. George's Manor," is one of the two stop- 
ping places between Greenport and Brooklyn, and has even 
become a landing place for passengers of the adjacent towns. 
It is to be devoutly wished, that all the advantages of a rail 
road may be realized by this hitherto secluded island ; and 
that its inhabitants may be preserved from the demoralizing 
influences which have, too often accompanied these modern 
improvements. Without this, the exchange would prove an 
unprofitable bargain. For a while the most serious apprehen- 
sions were justly entertained. When the road was completed 
to Hicksville, and gradually extended, into Suffolk, it was 
made for years, a regular Sabhaih-hreaking concern. And in 
anticipation of its continuance and extension, the good people 
of the eastern towns, instead of rejoicing in the secular bene- 
fits which they were to realize, began to ^ hang their harps 
on the willows" and pour out bitter lamentations, in view of 
the moral desolations that were to set in upon them. But a 
brighter prospect is presented. The Rail Road has been com- 
pleted, and throughout its entire length, not a car moves on 
the Sabbath-day. This important concession to correct senti- 
ment, deserves the approbation and support of all good citi- 
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I uid it 18 to be hoped that their patronage will make 
irrangeiBeiit profitable to the Company. 
10 following exhibit of the elevation aboTe Hda-water^ of- 
to I. Rail Roady at various points, through the whole line» 
iy furnished the author by James Shipman, Elsq., Engi- 
of the road, will afibrd the reader a very satisfactory idea 
I height of different parts of the Island. 
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is a matter to be deeply regretted, that an improvement 
timately connected with the interests of Long Island, 
d not have been made to the entire satisfaction, and with 
Ivor of the people. When we recollect, that most of 
111 roads in the country have met with great opposition 
those through whose possessions they pass, it cannot be 
;ht strange that these isolated people, with no cxperi- 
il knowledge of the advantages of the scheme, shouldy 
the outset, have regarded the road as an undesirable im- 
ment. And then, the extensive and awfully destructive 
which, in the past season, through alleged carelessness, 
■wept over immense tracts of land, have vastly increased 
ritation of the public mind. 

16 extent of these disastrous conflagrations can scarcely 
mceived of, without ocular examination. To talk of 
aads of acres, is scarcely an approximation to the reality, 
reral places, the entire forests for eight or ten miles in 
b, and from two to four in breadth, have been completely 
; over by the devouring element, which, besides destroy- 
my vestige of vegetation, consumed thousands of cords 
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ef wood that had been cut and piled. The only value attach* 
ed to these vast tracts of land, is derived from the timber they 
bear, and when this is destroyed, they become absolutely 
worthless, at least to the present generation. By these unpre- 
cedented calamities, multitudes have suffered great losses^ 
many have been deprived of their entire supply of fuel, while 
some have absolutely lost their all.'*^ 

Under these circumstances, the great excitement among 
the people of Suffolk county, is certainly no matter of sur- 
prise. And, although the violence which has been threatened 
to the road, would be a most injudicious mode of showing 
their resentment, and expose the lives of innocent persons, 
without affecting the interests of the Company, it is evident 
that similar outrages have taken place, in other parts of the 
country, from much less provocation. And when it is recol- 
lected, that such unjustifiable proceedings are generally trans- 
acted by a few reckless individuals, upon whom the discreet 
and sober have no influence, the people of Suffolk are cer- 
tainly entitled to great credit, that these hasty threats have 
never, to any considerable extent, been carried into execution. 
Had there not been a strong moral influence predominating 
in the community, it is impossible to say what outrages would 
not have been perpetrated, under such powerfully exciting 
causes. 

It is to bo hoped that not only measures may speedily be 
adopted to allay the present excitement; but that such a gene- 
rous course may hereafter be pursued, as shall reconcile the 
people to the maintenance of the road. The interests of the 
Company, no less than the benefit of the island, depend upon it. 

SECTION VII. 

Civil and political divisions^ with some remarks on the genius 
and character of the people in the several districts — their 
husbandry^ 4*c. 

The greater part of Long Island having been originally set- 
tled, either mediately or immediately from New England, the 

* The actual loss soBtained by these fires, has not been confined to ap- 
propriated property : the brute tribes haye been extensive sufTcrers. Hois. 
dreds of deer, and rabbits, and other gome perished in these fires. Many 
of them were seen, while the fiamcs were raging, running to and fro, in 
wild dismay, and frequently rushing headlon? into the midst of the fire. 
Others were seen, after the burning subsided, ijearing extensive marks of 
fire on their bodies. The huntsman will haye reason to regret these diM» 
ters, for many yean to come. 
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towns so formed very naturally sought an alliance Tviiii the 
older colonies on the main. And as they were most conve- 
niently situated, in respect to Hartford and New Haven, 
which were subsequently united under the name of Connecti- 
cut, they voluntarily placed themselves under the governmeot 
of that cokmy. This alliance extended a« far west, at several 
of the towns in what is now called Queen's County, and formed 
a matter of prolonged controversy, between the Dutch govern- 
ment of New Netherlands and Connecticut ; which was not 
definitively settled, till the treaty of Hartford in 1650. By 
that treaty, the west line of Oyster Bay was made the boon* 
dary between the Dutch and English claims — the former to 
hold dominion over all the towns west of that line, and the 
latter to the east. 

After the surrender of the Dutch in 1664, and the establisb- 
ment of the government under the Duke of York, who claimed 
dominion over the whole island, the eastern towns manifested 
great reluctance ; and, in some instances, absolutely refused, 
to submit to his authority. But the question being settled by 
commissioners, the Doke's government was extended throogb- 
oat the island. 

Again upon the capture of New York by the Dutch forces 
in 167S, Capt. Anthony Clote^ the temporary Governor, re* 
gardlesB of the treaty of 1650, which had been ratified by the 
government of the Netherlands in 1656, issued a proclama* 
tion, requiring all the towns to send deputies to New York, 
"to make their submission to the States General and the Prince 
of Orange." Upon their neglect to do so, he despatcluM] com- 
missioners, to require them to take the oath of allegiance to 
the Dutch government ; and in some instances this claim was 
m'ged by threats of force and arms. Some of the towns were 
constrained to yield, so far as to consent, that the required 
oath should be imposed upon their magistrates only ; while 
certain rights and privileges should be secured to the towns ; 
to which the commissioners consented. But the three eastern 
towns* Southold, Southampton and Easthampton, absolutely 
refused, though threatened by a naval force sent down the 
Sound. In this emergency they sent deputies to Connecticut 
to solicit aid, which was readily promised* Connecticut, in 
ccSojunction with Maasachasetts and Plymouth, having declared 
war against the Dutch, Nov. 26th, 1673, the Governor at New 
York found work enough at home, to put his capital in a pos- 
ture of defence; and, therefore, suspended his operations 
agiuDst the eastern towns. 
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The restoration of New York to the Engliah, bj the treaty 
of peace in 1674, and the arrival of Gov. AndroSf Oct. Slst, 
of that year, brought the whole island again under the Duke's 
government, to which the eastern towns* finally^ though with 
evident reluctance, submitted* 

The right of having a voice in the government, by their own 
representatives freely chosen, which had long been insisted on 
by the towns of Long Island, was at length acceded to by the 
Duke of York. Gov. Dangan arrived, Aug. 27th, 1683, with 
express instructions to convene a General Assembly without 
delay. An election in the several towns was immediately or- 
deredf and the representatives were summoned to meet in 
New York, Oct 17th of that year. Several important acts 
were passed, and among others, one dividing Long Island into 
three counties, under the names, and ¥rith essentially the same 
boundaries that they now bear, and which will be hereafter 
given. 

In attempting to ascertain the chronological order of the 
settlement of the several towns, it is important to notic« the 
wide difference in the mode, by which the eastern and western 
parts of the island were first occupied. The original settlers 
of the former proceeded, in almost every instance, on the exact 
puritanic principle, by forming companies of persons enter- 
taining similar views and kindred feelings, and carrying with 
them the materials of establishing divine institutions, and mu- 
nicipal regulations, at the very commencementt or, at least, at 
a very early period of their settlement. Some of these actu- 
ally came with their churches already organized, bringing 
their pastor with them ; and the enjoyment of divine ordi- 
nances commenced with the first Sabbath of their history ; 
while others, fully intent upon the same object, made this a 
matter of primary consideration from the very outset. By 
these means, each little settlement, however small the number 
of pioneers, formed the nucleus of a society, homogeneous in 
its character, which, by the adoption of judicious regulations, 
was preserved, in its subsequent increase, from the intrusion 
of undesirable and unwholesome persons. As a further secu- 
rity to the enjoyment of these rights and privileges, they were 
careful, not only to acquire the soil« by a fair and equitable 
purchase of its original proprietors, but to obtain a patent* 
from the English government, or those holding title under it, 
of a sufficient tract of land to constitute a township, which 
might secure them from the inconvenience of too near neigh- 
hours. Some of these patents were of the most liberal tenofy 
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mod mnthorioed the nttien, ** to make purchans of the In- 
dians, and settle thereapon, with as full and free liberty, both 
ta ekurek order and a»U government^ as the plantations in 
Masachusetts enjo3red«" Thus the ettablithment of both 
ciTil and ecclesiastical goyemment, in the eastern towns, 
commenced with their first settlement. 

Bat it was not so at the west, particularly in the Dutch 
towns. Here, every man seems to hare acted for himself, 
and without any forethought of what might be his relatire 
postdon, with req>ect to hu nearest neighbours. Each looked 
oat for a tract of land, according to his taste, and having 
secured a grant for as much as he considered a reasonable 
** bowery" or farm, he set himself down for its improvement ; 
leaving others to act for themselves, as he had done. Hence, 
we find no evidence of any general patent given for any of 
these towns, by the Dutch government till near the close of 
its existence, in the New Netherlands. 

From the proximity of these western towns to New Am- 
sterdam, where a trading stand was made by the Dutch some 
years before the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, it was 
to be expected, that the settlement of the west end of the 
island would precede that of the east. But the desultory 
manner, in which these settlements were commenced, without 
onion of counsel, or concert of action, necessarily rendered 
their progress slow, and makes it extremely difficult to ascer- 
tain the true date of their origin. The mere circumstance, 
that one, or even a few scattered families fixed themselves 
down, upon a tract of land, that is now included in the bounds 
of a particular town, is surely not a fact of sufficient conse- 
quence, to fix the date of its origin. For instance, it is well 
ascertained that the first European family that settled on 
Long Island, sat down within the present limits of Brooklyn, 
in 1625 ; and other families followed after them. But there 
is no evidence, that they ever assumed, or received the power 
of municipal jurisdiction, till 1646 : and no distinct ecclesias- 
tical organization was made there, till several years later. So 
also in regard to Bush wick. There is reason to believe that 
some scattered inhabitants planted themselves there, as early 
as 1648, if not before. And yet no measures were taken to 
lay out a regular settlement, or to organize a town, till 1660. 
The fact is, that for a number of years, the scattered inhabit- 
ants of the whole west end were dependent on New Amster- 
dam, for all their civil and ecclesiastical privileges ; and all 
the magistrates, that exercised authority among them, received 
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their appointment directly from the Governor. The earliest 
existence of anything like a municipal organization, in any 
of these towns, of which we have evidence, is that of Brook* 
lyn in 1646 ; and the first provision for the regular preach- 
ing of the gospel and the formation of a church, was at Flat- 
bush in 1654. 

There is another notable fact, which confirms the claim of 
the eastern towns, to priority in ecclesiastical affairs, that is 
worthy of distinct recognition. The^r*^ houses of worship or 
churches erected within the entire province of the New Neth- 
erlands, were built on the east end of Long Island* A church 
was erected at Southampton in 1640, and in the same year 
the church at Southold was commenced though not completed 
till the year following. But it is a well authenticated fact, 
that the first Dutch church in the city of New Amsterdam 
was not commenced till 1642, and not completed till 1647. 
The first church on the west end of the island was commenced 
at Flatbush in 1655, in the erection of which the inhabitants 
of Brooklyn, Flatlands, and indeed all the adjacent settlements 
were combined ; and assistance obtained from other parts of 
the province. 

In view of all these facts, it has been deemed proper, in the 
preparation of this work, to date the origin of the several 
towns on Long Island, from the time of the actual association 
of their respective inhabitants into a community, for the exer- 
cise of civil or ecclesiastical government. And it b upon this 
principle that the following list has been prepared. 

Southold, - - - - - .1640 

Southampton, ----- 

Hempstead, ----- 1644 

Gravcscnd, ----- 1646 

Flushing, — first called Vlisshingenj - - - — — 

Brooklyn, •* BreuekUn, - - 1646 

Easthampton, ** Maidstone, - - 1648 
Gardiner's Island, now a part of Easthampton, was taken 

possession of in 1639. 

Flatbush, first called Jlfu2trou<, - . - 1651 

Shelter Island, - - - - . 1652 

Huntington, - . . . . 1658 

Oyster Bay, ----- 

Flatlands, *' Amersfort, - - - 1654 

Brookhaven, . - . . . 1655 
Newtown* first called Middleburghf 
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Jamaica, first called Rusdorpe^ ... 1656 

New Utrecht, ..... 1657 

Bushwick, «" Boswijck, . - • 1660 

Smithtown, " SmU^idd, . - 1663 

Islip, ...... 1666 

North Hempstead was a part of Hempstead till - 1784 

Rivcrhead «* Southold " - 1792 

Williamsburgh ** Bushwick ^ - 1840 

The inhabitants of Long Island generally are entitled to aa 
high a character for patriotism and love of freedom, as any 
part of the state or country. Though in consequence of the 
island being taken possession of by the British army, at an 
early period of the revolution, and held under absolute subjec- 
tion to its close, they had not the opportunity of engaging 
actively in the contest, yet the sacrifices which they made^ 
the sufierings they endured, and the assistance they rendered 
to the cause of freedom, whenever an opportunity presented, 
entitle them to a place among the most patriotic citizens. It 
is a fact, that the little county of King's alone, while under the 
constant surveillance of British officers, found means to fur- 
nish more than 8200,000 in specie^ to aid their country, in the 
prosecution of their rights. Of this sum, $5,600 were fur- 
nished by a single individual, in whose house a British officer 
had his quarters, and supposed the owner to be favourable to 
the royal cause. This whole amount was loaned, with no 
other security than a scrap of paper, which, in many cases, 
w^a buried in the ground, to prevent detection. 

'* From 1776 to 1783/* lajfl Mr. Wood, " the island was occupied bj 
Britiah troops. They traversed it from one end to the other, and were sta- 
tioned at different places daring the war. The whole country, within the 
British lines, was subject to martial law ; the administration of justice was 
sospended, the army was a sanctuary for crimes and robbery ; and the 
g r o ss est offences were atoned for by enlistment — Many of those, who had 
senred as officers of the militia, or as members of the town and county 
committees, fled into the American lines for safety. Those, who remained 
at home, were harassed and plundered of their property ; and the inhabit* 
ants generally were subject to the orders, and their property to the dispo. 
sal of British officers They compelled them to do all kinds of personal 
serrices, to work at their forts, to go with their teams on foraging parties, 
and to transport their cannon, ammunition, provisions and bagc^age, from 
place to place, as they changed their quarters ; and to go and come, on 
the order of every petty officer, who had the charge of the most trifling 
business.*' 

'* During the whole war, the inhabitants of the island, especially those 
of Suffijlk county, were perpetually exposed to the grossest insult and 
abuse. They had no property of a moveable kind t^t they could, pro- 
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perly ipcaking, call their own ; they were oftentimee deprived of the 
■took necessary to the management of their farms, and were deterred ironi 
endeavouring to produce more than a bare sabsistence, by the apprehea. 
Mon that a surplus would be wrested from them either by the military ai^ 
thoritv of the purveyor, or the ruffian hand of the plunderer. Tlie omcen 
•eized and occupied the best rooms in the houses of the inhabitants ; they 
compelled them to furnish blankets and fuel for the soldiers, and hay and 
grain for their horses ; they took away their cattle, sheep, hogs and pool. 
try, and seized, without ceremony and without any compensation, what- 
ever they desired to gratify their wants or wishes.** The single town of 
Huntington " was compelled, in 1781, to raise £176, by a general taz,as 
a commutation for personal labour, in digging a well in the fort on Lloyd's 
Neck. In 1783, Sir Guy Carlton instituted a board of commissioners, for 
the purpose of adjusting such demands against the British army as had 
not been settled. The accounts of the people of this town alime, for 
property taken from them for the use of the army, which were supported 
by the receipts of British officers, or other evidence, amounted to J&7,249 
9«. Sd. — (more than $35,000 ;) and these accounts were not supposed to 
comprise one-fourth part of the property which was taken from themwitl^ 
out compensation.*' But even this small portion of the demand was never 
paid. The historian adds : *' These accounts were sent to New York* to 
be laid bcfoie the commissioners, but they sailed for England without at- 
tending to them.*' 

'* If the other towns on the island suffered half as much in proportabn, 
the whole island must have sustained actual losses by the war exceeding 
9500,000, besides innumerable other injuries.** 

But these pecuniary losses were not the sorest trials that the inhabitants 
of Long Island enduied, under the tyranny of these oppressors. *' Besidei 
these violations of the rights of person and property, the British officen 
did many acts of barbanty, for which there could be no apology. They 
made garrisons, storehouses, or stables, of the houses of publis worship in 
several towns, and particularly of such as belonged to the Presbyterians." 
And to put the crown on this 6 years* course of injustice and barbarity, 
** in the fall of 1782, about the time that the provisional articles of the 
treaty of peace were signed in Europe, Col. Thompson, (since Count Rom- 
ford,) who commanded the troops then stationed at Huntington, without 
any assignable purpose, except tliat of filling his own pockets, Inr famish- 
ing him with a pretended claim on the British treasury, caused a fort to 
be erected ; and, without any possible motive, except to gratify a malig- 
nant disposition by vexing the people, he placed it in the centre of tSs 
public burying ground, in defiance of a remonstrance of the trustees of the 
town, against the sacnlege of disturbing the ashes and destroying the mon- 
uments of the dead.** 

But after all this course of opposition and cruelty from a 
barbarous foe, the people of Long Island were destined to ex- 
perience an act of equal injustice from the hand of their own 
country. 

** By an act of the Legislature of the State of New York, paaed May 
6th, 1784, a tax of JCl 00,000 was imposed on the southern district, JC37,0<MI 
of which was assigned to Long Island, as a compensation to the other 
parts of the State, for not having been in a condition to take an aetire 
pit in the war against the enemy ! ! ! " 
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T1iaii» wbat had bMB thair midbrtmie wm inteipratod » erime ; wad 
beeauae they did not emmneipate themselYW from a mifbty anny, to whoao 
power tiie wbole contiDentai force had abandoned than in the Tery eom- 
m ea e eme nt of the cooteitY they mmt be eubjected to a heavy fine : and 
after being piQaged by a remoraeleM enemy, and tortured by their eon* 
itant pieeeaoe for 6 gloomy yean« they mmt be taxed to repair the ~ 
of thoae who had hem Milnected only to oceaaonal depredationa. 

It is diiBeah to find, in uie whole ooone of homan iegielatioo, a 
*'nolatiaii of piddic law and the immutable prindplee S jnetioe.'' 

Bat we shall now proceed to notice the ciyil diyiflions of the 
bfamcL 

KING'S COUNTY, 

Comprehend the smalleet, but at the present time the most 
popoKKis territory on the island. It occupies the western ex- 
tremity. The boundary line commences at the mouth of 
Newtown Creeks about one mile south of the southern end of 
Manning^ now called BlackwelTs Idand^ in the strait com- 
monly called the East River. Pursuing the course of this 
creek about 2 miles* it proceeds in a straight line south-east- 
erly* till it reaches the hills, a little to the north of East New 
York ; where it turns nearly at a right angle, and taking the 
range of the highlands, runs north-easterly about a mile and a 
half ; where, again changing to the south-east, it proceeds in 
a straight line to the head of Spring Creek, a serpentine 
stream about 2 miles south of the Union Race Course, which 
then becomes the boundary, till it empties into Jamaica Bay. 
A part of that bay, the Atlantic Ocean, New York Bay and 
Harbour, and the East River to Newtown Creek, complete 
the circuit of this county. It b but 12 miles in length from 
north to south, and 9 miles in its widest part, containing only 
76 square miles, which is much less than the area of several 
single towns in the other counties. 

By the U. S. census of 1840, this county contained 47,613 
inhabitants. By the recent State census, its number is 
78,691, which gives 1,035 individuals to the square mile, or 
nearly 2 to the acre. 

The face of this county is considerably broken with hills, 
bays and marshes ; but in general the soil is good, and in a 
high state of cultivation. The southern parts, bordering on 
the sea, are level and inclining to sand ; while the residue is a 
stiff, strong soil, and in general much incumbered with stone, 
both lying on the surface and imbedded in the ground. This, 
however, instead of being a real incumbrance, is becoming 
more and more valuable for fencing and building materia^ 
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which, from the scarcity of timb^ on this part of the island, 
has been in constant demand* ' 

It may be proper to make a remark here, which will apply 
to the whole island, that while some parts of it are well sup- 
plied with stone, and others are as remarkably destitute, there 
are no quarries or stone in situ throughout its entire extent, 
except at the narrow strait called Hurl-gate. Though there 
are some rocks of very large dimensions, they all are, in the 
language of geology, foreigners to the soil. 

In regard to the moral character of the people of this county, 
it is sufficient to say here, that their religious views and feelings 
took their complexion from the Dutch and French Protestants, 
who together composed the first settlers, and became entirely 
amalgamated in all their social, civil, and ecclesiastical re- 
lations. 

This county now comprehends seven towns (originally only 
six, one having been recently divided,) the names of which, 
together with their greatest length and breadth, area in square 
miles, and present population, are presented at a single view 
in the following schedule : 



KufnuM. 


Greatest , Greatest 


Area In 


Pop. In 


Pop. in 




Length, i Breadth. 


■q. miles. 


1840. 


1S45. 


Bushwick, 


5 


U 
1 


6 


1,296 


1,857 


Williamsburgh, 


1 
6 


I 
14 


6,094 


11,888 


Brooklyn, 


8 
4 
si 


86,233 


59,574 


Flatbush, 


7 


16* 


2,099 


2,225 


Flatlands, 


5 


14 


810 


996 


New Utrecht, , 


3i 


8 


8i 


1,283 


1,863 


GraveBend, , 


4 


4 


15 


799 


896 



76 47,613 



Increase in 5 jean. 



78,691 
47,618 

81,098 



QUEEN'S COUNTY 

Extends from the eastern boundary of King's, about 25 
miles eastward, including the whole breadth of the Island. 
Its eastern boundary is formed in part by that large arm of the 
Sound called Oysierbay, running up into the land, and form- 
ing Cold Spring Harbour. -Prom the head of tide water, it 
follows the general course, and nearly the bed of a stream 
called Cold Spring, about a mile and a half in a south-easterly 
direction ; and then due south across the island, to the Great 
South Bay and Ocean. Lloyd's Neck, though lying on the east 
of Oysterbay, and connected with the adjoining county by a 
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sand beachy which is always passable, is attached to this coun- 
ty, and forms a part of the town of Oysterbay. This unna- 
tural and inconrenient arrangement was made, at the desire 
of one of its former proprietors about the year 1734. 

The greatest length of this county, from the East River 
near Blackwell's island, to the eastern boundary is about 27 
miles ; and its greatest breadth, not far from 18 miles : and 
is estimated to contain 395^ square miles. Its population by 
the census of 1840, is 30,324— by that of 1845, 31,849, 
which gives about 80§ to the square mile, or one to 8 acres. 

Much of the land of this county is naturally good, and has 
been greatly improved by good husbandry. Its contiguity to 
the city, and its numerous bays and harbours, which are them- 
selves sources of many fertilizing materials, afford peculiar 
facilities for procuring manures, of which the sagacious inhab- 
itants have long been in the habit of availing themselves. 
And their fields present to the eye of the traveller as their 
productions do to the owners, evidence of the wisdom and 
economy of the practice. 

The great Hempstead Plain, already described, lies entirely 
within this county. 

The people of this part of the island, are of a more mixed 
character, both in regard to their origin and religious views, 
than either of the other counties. In King's, till within a few 
years, the Dutch character had a decided and obvious prepon- 
derance, which is still the case in some towns. This was mani- 
fest to the eye of the transient observer, in the manners and 
habits of the people, and even in the form and style of their 
buildings. A Dutch house, or a Dutch barn has been, from time 
immemorial, a term that conveyed as definite an idea to the 
mind, as the most detailed description could have given. And 
till after the commencement of the present century, a Dutch 
church was invariably conceived to bear a strong resemblance 
to a Light-house, only occupying more ground at its base, and 
not extending to so great a height. And so peculiarly appro- 
priate was this form of church building, in the public esti- 
mation, that other denominations sometimes erected their 
houses of worship on the same plan. 

On the other hand, the people of SuflTolk County, being al- 
most exclusively of English or New England origin, present 
to the present day, the constant evidence of yankee predilec- 
tion. Overlooking the physical features of the country, the 
traveller cannot divest his mind of the idea, that he is in the 
midst of a New England population, living in New England 
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habitations. And had he entered ahnost anj one of their 
churches, some 30 years ago, before '* the spirit of improve* 
ment" swept over the landy he would have recognised, in the 
vast pulpit, sufficiently large to hold a dozen ministers, with 
its deacon's seat beneath, and a sounding board of corres- 
ponding size above, which always attract^ the attention of 
children more than the preacher, and filled them with constant 
apprehension, that it might fall and crush the man of God» in 
the midst of his devotions ; in the large square pews too^ 
which obliged one half the congregation (and these were gene* 
rally the children) to sit with their backs to the minister, 
and thus, in spite of themselves, and all their efforts, to be* v 
come listless and sleepy hearers ;* in all these and many other 
particulars, the observer, if from New England, would recog^ 
nise ihefac simUe of his native church. 

But in Queen's County there is nothing of this uniqnet 
homologous character, either in tbe manners of the peo(de» 
the style of their buildings, or the moral aspect of society* 
Here Yankees and Dutchmen, presbyterians and quakers, men 
of every religion and no religion, have for almost two centu- 
ries been mingled together, with all their various affinities and 
repulsions ; and while the effervescence has been constantly 
going on, the time is yet future, if it ever is to come, when 
it is to subside into one homogeneous mass. 

It may therefore be readily inferred from the facts of the 
case, that there is, and always has been, a greater diversity 
of religious views, and consequently of the moral habits of 
the people of this county, with far less of fellow-feeling and 
assimilated manners, than in any other district of the island. 
Except in a few thickly settled spots, houses of religious wor- 
ship, till of late years, have been much fewer in number, and 
attended by a less proportion of the population, than in the 
other counties ; while in many towns, fishing and hunting, 
travelling and visiting, and even ordinary secular labour, are 
indulged in, by multitudes, on the Sabbath day. Its proximity 
to the city has doubtless increased these evils, if it has not 
been their origin : but it is to be apprehended, that too many 
of the inhabitants are voluntary panders to the votaries of 
pleasure from the great metropolis. 

And here it is proper to notice one of the principal means 

* The writer has always been of the opinion that the devil had as mndi 
of a hand in the inyention of sounding boards and square jpnM, as 1m 
had in the Salem witchciafl : and that the scheme has been vastly mor9 
pnrcfSRfal* in itspernieioosinflaenc^ on the rising generation. 
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of demonliEatioiiv with which this county, as well as the ad- 
jacent pttrts have been cursed for the space of IdO years. 
Here has been the permanent arena of ^ the sports of the 
turf^** as they are denominated in the Jockey dialect, since the 
year following the surrender of New- York to the goTernment 
of Britain. 

This reffular system of horse-raeing was established in 1665 
by Gov. NicoU. Four years aflerwvds (1669) his successor 
Gov. Loyelace issued a proclamation, appointing ** trials of 
med,'' to take pkce in the month of May annuaUy ; and or- 
dering the justices of Hempstead to receive subscriptions (I) 
for <* a crown of silver, or the value thereof in good wheat," 
to be the reward of the winner. The ostensible argument 
for this procedure was ** for the purpose of improving anden^ 
etmragkig a good breed ofhoreee ;" an argument that is most ri- 
diculously retained in our statute book, to the present day. 
Every man of reflection knows, that from the first settlement 
of this country, the breed of rocs-horses is the last species of 
the animal, that the exigencies of the people have demanded. 
In days gone by, those capable of enduring hardship, and of 
easy support, have been sought after ; while extraordinary 
speed, has been only a secondary consideration, and of limited 
demand in the occupations of life. But now, when the iron 
horse, which travels untired with the speed of a hurricane, 
has entirely superseded the use of the fleetest steeds, it is to 
be hoped, that when the current "15 years" shall have expir- 
ed, the Act, with its baseless reason, will cease to disgrace the 
statute book of the State, whose laws forbid every species of 
gambling. 

The Hempstead Plain, or its vicinity, has been the perma- 
nent theatre of these semi-annual enactments, from their com- 
mencement in 1666. The '' Newmarket Course," called al- 
io •* Salisbury Plain" was in the southwest corner of North 
Hempstead, 5 miles east of Jamaica ; and was thus occupied 
more than 150 years. This was exchanged, souie 20 years ago, 
for the •* Union Course," 8 miles west of Jamaica, a circle of a 
mile's circumference, completely palisadoed, for this exclusive 
purpose. And here are regularly enacted, twice a year, scenes, 
which no imagination, however fertile, can depict, without 
the aid of ocular demonstration. It has been stated, and the 
statement stands uncontradicted, that at a single course of 
races, 60,000 persons attended, and 8200,000 were lost and 
won ; and that during the 5 days that the *' sports" continued, 
the toll of the Fulton F«»rry Company averaged Siono a day ; 
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and it was supposed, that the other avenues from the city re- 
alised an equal sum. But the gambling, expense and loss of 
time attending these scenes of dissipation, form only a part 
of the evils with which they are connected. The drinking — 
the swearing — ^the licentiousness — the contentions and oth^ 
nameless crimes, which are here periodically committed, with 
the countenance of lawt are enough to sicken the soul of every 
man that fears God and is disposed to reverence his com- 
mands ; and must induce him to wish most devoutly for the 
time to come, and that speedily, when this crying abomination, 
with all its accompaniments shall be banished, from this once 
sacred soil of puritans and huguenots. 

There is no reason to doubt that the passion for horse racing, 
so long and so assiduously cultivated, has had a powerful in- 
fluence in stamping the character of the people of this coun- 
ty, with traits so diverse from either of those with which it 
stands in juxta-position. 

Queen's County is divided into six towns ; Hempstead hav- 
ing been originally one, is now divided by a line running east 
and west, through the great Plain, nearly coincident with the 
site of the L. I. Rail Road. The following schedule exhibits 
the same statistical particulars, previously given, of the county 
of King's. 



Namei. 



Newtown, 

Flushing, 

Jamaica, 

Hempstead, 

Nortn Hempstead, 

Oystcrbay, 



Greatest ' Area in j Popnlatioo in 
Length, |Breadth,8q. miles; 1^ , 1^45 



7 

7i 
7* 

13 
9 

18 



6 
5 
7 

10 
8 

10 



m 


6,054 


m 


4,124 


47 


3,781 


114 


7,e09 


53 


3,891 , 


127 


5,865 



5,521 
3,913 
8,888 
8,26B 
3,897 
6,361 



I 8951 i ^>324 



I 31,819 
30,324 



Increase in 5 years 1525 



SUFFOLK COUNTY, 

Embraces the whole of the remaining part of Long Island 
(proper,) with its adjacent islands. Its greatest length is about 
90 miles, and its greatest breadth from the extremity of Ea- 
ton's Neck on the Sound, to the margin of the Great South 
Bay, 20 miles. Its medium breadth is estimated at 10 or 11 
miles. From the general description of the Island previously 
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pyeiif it will be borne in miDd, tbat the Eastern part is so cut 
op by the indentation of bays, harbours, and coves, that, 
through half the length of the county, it is divided into two 
separate branches, which are from 6 or 8, down to I mile wide. 

The whole county contains 976 square miles ; and its popu- 
lation in 1840, was 32,469 ; in 1845, 34,579 ; which is 30 to 
the mile, or 1 to Ul acre* 

Much of the land as already described is a barren waste. 
In travelling through it, the stranger finds it difficult to ima- 
gine* how even the wandering deer can find sustenance ; 
moch more, how human beings can procure an adequate sup- 
port. And yet it is astonishing to see, in a propitious season, 
how large crops are raised from these sterile plains. Good 
Indian corn, may frequently be seen growing in the fine white 
sea-sand, which has evidently been drifted by the waves and 
the winds to the distance of miles. This, slightly mingled with 
sea-mud and vegetable mould, conveyed by the same agency, 
forms a substratum, if not a soil, in which, in a wet season, 
(for, on Long Island, water is pre-eminently a main supporter 
of vegetation,) corn and other grain will grow with astonishig 
rapidity and luxuriance. 

But while these remarks apply, with strict propriety, to 
large portions of this county ; there are extensive tracts of ex- 
cellent land, which amply repay the labor of cultivation. This 
is true, not only of the numerous necks of land which jut out 
into the surrounding waters, and the margins of the number- 
less bays, coves and harbours, but also of large bodies of land 
situated in almost every part of the island. But the writer 
would gladly whisper in the car of many large land holders, in 
this his native county, if they could be persuaded to believe it, 
that there is a great deal more profit in cultivating one acre of 
land well, than ten acres badly. The fact is, many on Long 
Island, as in other parts of the country, own and work too much 
land. The writer has in his mind's eye, a farm of ncaily a 
thousand acres, which, half a century ago, was owned and cul- 
tivated, under the direction of a single individual, who was 
called a great farmer. But when he had ruined himself by the 
operation, and had surrendered the whole to pay his debts, (as 
honest, but unfortunate men were in the habit of doing in old 
times,) it was cut up and sold to six or eight persons, who have 
since supported as many families from its productions. And if 
it could undergo another, and even another subdivision, it 
might afiford sustenance to double or quadruple the present 
number ; besides materially improving the aspect of the towui 

4 
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in which it is situated. The same remarks apply to scores of 
farms in this county, which, in their present condition, are to 
their owners, what self-righteousness is to the nnnery *' the 
more they have, the worse they are off.'* We have seen that 
in this county, there is an average of 18 acres to every inha- 
bitant, while there is many an acre in King's County, that 
furnishes support to a whole family. And though the proxi- 
mity of a great market makes a vast difference in the value of 
vegetable productions, the disparity in the two cases would be 
exceedingly reduced, by applying more manure and more 
labor to less ground. There is no knowing, till the experiment 
is fairly made, how much an acre of land may be made to pro- 
duce, by good husbandry. 

But it is not intended by these remarks, to convey the idea 
that all the farmers of old Sufiblk, are regardless of the im- 
provements made in agriculture ; or, that they are in the habit 
of taxing their fields, without furnishing them the means of an- 
swering the demand. More or less attention has long been 
paid, to the importance of manuring, and they would 1^ sin- 
gularly culpable if this were not the case, since Nature has 
furnbhed them with peculiar facilities for the accomplishment 
of the work. The waters, with which they are surrounded, 
not only furnish a large supply of provisions for immediate 
use, but they are the unfailing sources of enriching the land. 
The sea-weed, which is cast up in immense quantities on tbe 
whole extent of shore, and various other productions of the 
bays and marshes, are daily yielding vast supplies of fertilizing 
materials. 

But more than all, the countless multitudes of one peculiar 
species of fish, which crowd the bays, and press upon the 
ocean's shore, of which millions are annually taken, for the 
sole purpose of manure, are the principal source of fertility to 
the land. In several of the eastern towns, this business is as re- 
gularly pursued, during a part of the summer, as ploughing and 
sowing, or mowing and reaping, in their appropriate seasons. 
For this purpose, the farmers of a neighbourho<>d form them- 
selves into a company, sufficiently large to afford a relief of 
hands, every week, and having provided themselves with a 
large seine, boats, a fish-house on the shore, and every neces- 
sary convenience, the party on duty, take up their residence 
on the water-side ; and it is impossible to convey to a stranger's 
mind, the immense product of a week's labour. A single haul 
of a seine has been calculated cit 1,000,000 of fish. 

These fish are called by various namesi as skip-hog, wiou- 
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itmkerf shad^ and hany-fiih ; the last of which is most descrip- 
tive. Though of a good flavour* and generally very fat, they 
are so perfectly filled with fine bones, that it is hazardous to 
eat a particle of them. It would seem as if the God of nature 
had formed and annually sent them in such immense quanti- 
ties to these shores, for the sole purpose of fertilizing the land. 
By this means alone, the value of much of the land on the east 
end of the island has been doubled ; and by the same means 
its present value is maintained. For many years, Suflblk 
eoanty did not raise sufficient grain for its domestic supply ; 
while of late it has exported a large annual surplus. It may 
be added here, that in taking these fish, other kinds of an ex- 
cellent quality for the table, are caught in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply the fishermen and the whole vicinity, with fresh 
fish every day ; while those which are not wanted for food are 
cast into the common receptacle. So that, on the whole, 
though this country, from the nature of the land, may never 
be able to sustain a population proportioned to its superficial 
extent, in comparison with other portions of the state, it is 
really questionable whether there is any part of the world in 
which the means of supporting life, can be more readily ob- 
tained. And one thing is believed to be certain, that in no 
part of this republican country is there so great an equality, 
and such a strong sympathy and perfect fellow-feeling, among 
the whole mass of |K)pulation, as in Sufiblk county, especially 
in the eastern towns. 

The following extract from Vol. I. of the " Transactions of 
the Society instituted in the State of New York for the pro- 
motion of Agriculture, Arts and Manufactures, in Feb. 1791, 
will give some idea of the fertilizing effects, as well as the vast 
quantities of these fish which were taken, even at that early 
day. 

** Observations on Manures, by Ezra L'Hommedieu, Esq., 
read in March, 1795. 

Notwithstanding the great improvements which have been 
made in husbandry, in different parts of Europe and America, 
^it is far from being ascertained what is the largest quantity 
** of produce, which may be raised from a given quantity of land 
*^ by manure. It will no doubt be much more than from the 
** most fertile land in its natural state. I have heard of no 
" instance of new land producing more wheat than 42 bushels 
•* to the acre. In Suffolk County, some years ago, at Hun- 
** tington, by manure, 52 bushels of wheat were raised by the 
" acre. Since the practice in that county of manuring land by 
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** fish has been in use, between 40 and 50 bushels of wheat 
^ from one acre is not an uncommon crop. And by a late 
** accidental experiment, it appears, that the product of grain 
** from an acre will be in proportion to the quantity of this 
'^ manure, and so far as to exceed any production we have 
"heard of, in any part of the world. A former in the town 
** of Riverhead in Suffolk Co.« Mr. Downs, having four thou- 
'* sand fish called Mossbonkers, or Menhaden, strewed them 
"about the first of June on 20 rods of ground, being a poor, 
•'gravelly, dry soil, and which without manure would not pay 
" for the tillage. These fish were ploughed under a shallow 
"furrow ; at the time of sowing, about the last of September, 
*' the ground was plowed up again, and a little deeper ; by 
•'harrowing, the putrified fish- were well mixed with the earth, 
" and the ground sown with rye at the rate of one bushel to 
•* the acre. The ground being well covered in the fall, the 
" rye was not injured in the winter ; in the spring the growth 
" was remarkably rapid and luxuriant till it was about nine 
" inches high, when his neighbour's sheep broke into the inclo- 
" sure and eat it all off close to the ground. The fence was 
" mended and the rye grew again, and much thicker than be- 
" fore, till it got about six inches high, when the same sheep 
" broke in again, and the second time eat it close to the ground. 
" it was then supposed the crop would be lost, but it grew 
" again with additional tliickncss and great rapidity ; it all 
** stood well, the ears were very long and full, and Mr. Downs 
" assured me he had 10 bushels of rye from this 20 rods of 
" ground. This production was so extraordinary, that although 
'• I could have no reason to douht the assertion of Mr. Downs, 
" I conversed with some of his neighbours on the subject, who 
"had seen the rye growing at different times and just before 
«' harvest — they made no doubt of the fact, and observed, the 
" heads and thickness of the rye far exceeded any thing they 
" had seen or could have imagined. This piece of land was 
"manured at the rate of 32,000 fish per acre, which would 
" cost, including the carting from the shore where they were 
" taken, 10 shillings per thousand, which would bo £16. The 
•* product would be 128 bushels, which at that time was worth 
"8s. per bushel, which is £51 4s. Od. If we allow 3 dollars 
" for the ploughing, gathering and threshing the grain per acre 
" with the straw, which will bo fully adequate to the labour, 
" there will remain 85 dollars clear of expense on the neat 
" proceeds of one acre of rye thus manured and productive. 
•* And Mr. Downs' profits on the 20 rods of rye were £4 5s. Od. 
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^ Mr. Downs as well as his neighbours were of opinion, that 
** unless the accidents of the sheep eating off the rye twice had 
^ happened, the whole would have been lost by reason of its 
** falling or lodging. If this opinion be right, by this experi- 
^ ment we are taught the necessity of cutting or feeding off 
^ the grain on lands highly manured, in order to preserve the 
** crop. Perhaps the thicker such land is sown, the less neces- 
'^flity there will be for cutting or feeding, as there will be more 
'* original strong stalks. Most lands in this country of the 
''same quality will bring more bushels of wheat than rye — 
** and I trust by improvements on this experiment which was 
** merely accidental, wo may soon be informed of a much larger 
** quantity of wheat being raised on an acre, than hitherto has 
** been raised in Europe or America. 

«' It was expected, that the taking of these fish in such large 
*' quantities on the sea coast for manure, would in a few years 
** destroy them ; but hitherto they have increased. This year 
*' I saw 250,000 taken at one draught, which must have been 
** much more than 100 tons. 9no seine near me caught more 
^ than one million the last season, which season lasts about 
** one month. Various are the modes of manuring land by 
** fish. Those that are taken early in the season are by some 
** carted on the land, spread lightly, and ploughed under the fur- 
*' row, for raising Indian corn ; tliis corn is taken off in the 
** fall, and the land ploughed and sowed for wheat. By this 
^ mode they have two good crops by manuring once." 

The Eastern towns on Long Island were, for the most part, 
originally settled on a different basis from most of the other 
colonies of this country. They had no royal charter or pro- 
prietary patent as the foundation of civil government. Having 
purchased their lands of the original proprietors of the soil) and 
secured a corresponding grant from the patentee, without any 
restrictions to their civil rights, they found themselves abso- 
lutely in a state of nature, possessing all the personal rights 
and privileges which the God of nature gave them, but with- 
out the semblance of authority one over another. From the 
necessity of the case they were thrown back upon the source 
of all legitimate authority, the sovereign people ; and entered 
into a social compact, in which every man had an equal voice 
and equal authority. On this platform, they founded a pure 
democracy ; and for several years each town maintained a 
perfectly independent government ; making their own laws 
in public town meeting, and executing them by magvsltaX^s ol 
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their own appointment. And it is worthy of remark, that the 
invaluable privilege of trial by jury was at once introduced, 
though with this peculiarity, that a majority was sufficient to 
render a verdict. And when, afterwards, one town after an- 
other, deemed it expedient to unite themselves with the larger 
colonies of New-England, it was not because they felt them- 
selves incapable of managing their own internal afiairs ; bat 
solely for defence from foreign aggression. And the nature of 
the union was rather that of an alliance^ than of subjection. 

Being thus trained up in the possession and exercise of all 
their natural rights and privileges, they exhibited through the 
whole course of their colonial existence, the most unyielding 
determination to maintain these sacred immunities. And in 
this they generally agreed to a man. It is a fact, though lit- 
tle known, but worthy of being handed down to posterity, that 
the declaration of rights, and a solemn pledge not to submit to 
British taxation^ proposed in a meeting in the city of New 
York, April 20th, 1775, and distributed for signatures in eveiy 
town in the province, was sighed, by the 6th of July of that 
year, by every man capable of bearing arms in the town of 
Easthampton, to the number of 280 individuals. This is 
surely a much more notable fact than that since the establish- 
ment of the present government, the elections of that town 
have often been returned without a dissenting vote ; and the 
former gives a ready explanation of the latter. A similar 
unanimity, though not as entire, characterized the most of 
the towns of this county during '* the times that tried men's 
souls." 

There is another fact, however great the contrast with the 
present state of things, which gives this and the adjoining 
counties a consequence that has long since been lost sight of. 
There was a period, and that of some considerable duration, 
when Long Island constituted the great body of the province 
of New York. It was the first occupied by actual immi« 
grants for the purpose of a permanent settlement and agricol* 
tural pursuits. Here the first churches were organized and 
the first towns formed. And in the easternmost town, within 
less than twenty miles of Montauk Point, and at Flatbushy 
near the western extremity, the first incorporated academies in 
the great state of New York were erected and put in success- 
ful operation. 

The first Assembly of Deputies that the representative of 

royal power condescended to convoke for consultation, the year 

Mflter the surrender of the province to British arms, was heki 
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&t Hempstead^ March Ist, 1665, and (with the exception of 
two^) waa composed entirely of representatives from the seve- 
nl towns of the island. 

The first legislatwe Assembly convened in 1688, was not 
only procured through the remonstrances and demands of 
Lcmg Island, more than any other part of the colony, but was 
in a great measure made up of its representatives. The first 
^Maker of that body was either then or afterwards a resident 
of the island, and the same office was afterwards held by one 
of its representatives 16 out of,2] years. Though now regard- 
ed as the mere'^fqg-endf** Long Island was once both the body 
and soul of the Ftovince of New- York. Nor^has she deteriorated 
in her intrinsic worth, though she has been completely lost sight 
of, and almost cast into oblivion, in the extending glory of a 
great commonwealth, which has arrogated to itself the proud 
title of the '' Empire State." 

But patriotic views and love of rational liberty do not con- 
stitute the chief glory of old Suffolk. It is her primitive jpu- 
fitamsm which, it is believed, has been illustrated here, in 
piety towards God, and love to men, for two hundred years, 
and now exists, in more of its original purity, Uian can be 
fovnd on any spot of equal extent, on the American conti- 
nent. LfOt it be proclaimed in trumpet-tongued accents, that 
here, no man was ever persecuted and disfranchised for his re- 
ligious opinions, nor man or woman executed for heresy or 
wiiehcrqfL On the contrary, from the first organization of 
their civd institutions, they ordained the widest toleration of 
religious opinions, so long as it was not exercised for the se- 
duction of others and the injury of the community ; and that 
too, while as yet such an article had not been enacted, if it 
had been conceived, on the continent of America. 

From the natural reserve of a people brought up in seclu- 
flion from the rest of the world, which still, in a measure, dis- 
tingiushes them, these traits of character may not be readily 
recognised by the casual observer. But if the present gene- 
lation have not greatly degenerated from the sentiments and 
practices of their immediate predecessors, among whom the 
writer spent some of the happiest years of his early life, a re- 
•idence of a few months or even weeks among these primitive 
people on the east end« will afibrd complete conviction of the 
correctness of these remarks. 

Suffolk County contains nine towns, of which the following 
ilatistical view is given : — 
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Names. 


Grraiest 
length. 


Greatest 
breadth. 


Sonthold 


40 


4 


Shelter Island 


6 


4 


fiasthampton 


22 


8 


Southampton 


25 


8 


Biverhead 


14 


6 


Brookhaven 


22 


16 


Smithtown 


81 


8 


Idip 


16 


8i 


Huntington 


20 


9 



Area in 


Population 


Populaiiott 


sq. milea. 


In 1840. 


kil84&. 


82 


8,907 


4,191 


11(4 


379 


446 


2,076 


2,155 


143 


6;au5 


7,212 


^ 


2.449 


2,873 


238i 


7,050 


7,461 


59 


1,932 


l,'^ 


112* 


1,909 


2,098 


144i 


6,562 


6,746 



976 



82,469 



Increase in 5 years. 



ai,579 
32,469 

2,110 



SECTION VIII. 
Literary Character* 

On this topic, taken in its widest sensot it must be confessed 
at the outsety that the people of Lone Island have not much to 
boast of. And yet, upon a candid investigation of the whole 
ground, it will appear, that they are not entirely destitute of all 
claims. There is abundant evidence on record, that the first 
settlers of all these towns, from the east to the west, considered 
the establishment of schools, as second in importance to no- 
thing but the institutions of the Gospel ; and many of them 
were as careful to bring their schoolmasters as their minis- 
ters with them. Indeed, their schools were regarded as nur- 
aeries for the church, and learning, as the handmaid of reli- 
gion. Then the Bible, instead of being excluded from the 
school, or read only at its opening, was a principal reading- 
book, and the writer speaks advisedly when he asserts, that in 
the use of that blessed volume, greater proficiency was made 
in the mere art of reading, and the correct orthography of the 
English language, than is now usually obtained in the use of 
all the ** improved books" for reading, with which the country 
is inundated. 

But the schools established by the forefathers of the island^ 
were not designed for the acquisition of mere secular know- 
ledge — they were made the vehicles of moral and religious in- 
struction. The school was literally a school of morals, where 
children were taught to understand and practise the relative 
duties of life — to respect and observe the institutions of reli^ 
^'on, and where every immorality was visited with a suitable 
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recompense. And such the schools of Long Island continued 
to bet till within the memory of many now living. The wri- 
ter can well recollect, thatt in the first school he ever attend- 
edf the recitation of the Catechism was as regular an exercise 
on Saturday^ as the preaching of the Gospel, in the Church, 
on the succeeding day. Moreover, the schoolmaster was re- 
garded as occupying a place second only to the minister, and 
a sort of helper in his sacred work. Hence he was generally 
the chorister of the congregation, and in the absence of the 
minister, he was depended on to read a sermon, for the instruc- 
tion of the people. In the Dutch towns, these and various 
other duties were generally stipulated, in their contracts with 
their teachers. 

The following regulations adopted at an early period, and 
for a long time maintained in the town of Flatbush, may be 
regarded as a curiosity, and will serve as an illustration. 

*• When the school heguiB, one of the children shall read the morningr 
prayer, as it stands in the catechism, and close with the prayer before din. 
ner ; in the afternoon, it shall bejirin with the prayer after dinner, and end 
with the evening prayer. The evening school shall begin with the Lord's 
jmjsr, and close by singing a psalm. 

•• He (the schoolmaster) shall instruct the children on every Wednesday 
and Saturday, in the common prayers, and the questions and answers in 
the catechism, to enable them to repeat them the' better on Sunday, before 
the afternoon service, or on Monday, when they shall be catechised before 
the congregation. Upon all such occasions, the school-master shall be 
pfeient, and shall require the children to be friendly in their appearance, 
•nd encourage them to answer freely and distinctly. 

In the Church service, ** Before the sermon is commenced, he shall 
read a chapter out of the Holy Scriptures — the ten commandments, and 
the twelve articles of our faith, and then take the lead in singing. In the 
afiemoon, he shall read a short chapter or one of the Psalms of David, &.o, 

•• When the minister shall preach at Brooklyn or New Utrecht, he shall 
be required to read twice before the congregation, from the book com- 
monly used for that purpose. In the afternoon, he shall also read a ser. 
iDon, catocliise the children, &.c. 

** For the administration of holy baptism, he shall provide a basin with 
water, for which he shall be entitled to receive from the parents, or wit. 
newea, 12 stivers. He shall, at the expense of the church, provide bread 
and wine for the celebration of the Holy Supper. 

** He shall give the funeral invitations, &>c., dtc., for which service he 
•hall receive for a person of 15 years and upwards, 12 guilders, and for 
one under that age, 8 guilders.** 

Hence, it appears that the schoolmaster was a very import- 
ant personage in the parish.. 

But, it may bo asked, what has all this to do with the lite- 
rary character of Long Island. The answer, if nothing more, 
ii bhows that the persons employed to teach their children, 

4* 
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must have been men of respectable character, and of attain* 
ments beyond the mere ability ** to sped, read, write, and cy- 
pher." Our forefathers never believed, as many of their pos- 
terity believe, that any one who can spell and read is capable 
of teaching children their A, B, C. They were doubtless of 
the opinion, that if scholars ever need an ewcomplished teacher% 
it is when they take the first step in a course of education, or 
when they first enter upon the elements of a new science. 
And any man who has spent as much time as the writer has, 
in endeavouring to make scholars unlearn, or forget what they 
have already learned, will pronounce the opinion correct. If 
ever you must have an indifferent teacher for your children, 
let it be after they have got a fair start, and have acquired 
** the hang of the tools^' for themselves ; and then they stand 
in less need of his imperfect assistance, and will be less likely 
to be led astray by his deficiencies. 

Another circumstance, which greatly enhanced the value 
of their schools, was the permanency of their teachers. By 
proposing an adequate salary, which, in many cases, was but 
little short of that of the minister, they were not only able to 
secure those that were capable, but made it an object for them 
to continue in the station. Hence, wo find in several instan- 
ces, that a teacher remained in the same school more than 20 
years. Thus, the employment of men of established charac- 
ter and respectable attainments laid the foundation of a good 
common school education ; and as their schools were long 
maintained by a tax on property, the blessings of instruction 
were extended equally to all. The whole community was 
educated, and the privilege was highly esteemed and diligently 
improved. 

In regard to the acquisition of an education beyond what 
could be attained in the common school, it must be confessed* 
that many towns on the Island have been greatly deficient : 
and it should, at the same time be recollected, that peculiar 
obstacles precluded them from the privileges enjoyed in other 
parts of the country. ITieir insular situation necessarily cut 
them off from that intercourse with learned men, and all the 
other stimulants to acquire knowledge, which have such a 
powerful influence on individuals and the community. The 
same cause rendered it equally difficult to send their sons to 
the favoured seats of science on the main, or to bring the 
means of instruction, in the higher departments of hterature 
and science, within their reach at home. And yet, with all 
these disadvantages, the people of the island have shown a 
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ccmiiiieBdableze&l in the liberal education of their sons ; and 
fdthoogh a large portion of them, when thus educated have 
fiom necessity or choice, left their native shores, to shine as 
lights in other parts of our country, the credit should not bo lost, 
with the loss of their influence, to the spot that gave them 
birth. Where will you find a more striking instance of the 
estimated value of a liberal education, than in the second mi- 
nister of Easthampton, three of whose sons weregmduates of 
GamlRidge University, while as yet there was no other in the 
land 1 And had we been able to obtain, as we first intended, 
« catalogue of educated men, in the several towns, we should 
find that the Island does not fall so far short, as many suppose, 
of other parts of the State. 

Although Long Island has never yet aspired to be the seat 
of a University, nor could she reasonably expect, by her own 
exclusive patronage, to sustain such an institution, yet the sa- 
labrity of her climate, both moral and physical, would seem to 
render almost any part of her sequestered shores, a far more 
snitable and alluring site for a literary establishment, than the 
ceaseless din, aud the accumulated temptations of a great city. 
Bat while she has never laid claim to so high a distinction, 
dbe was amoug the first in the empire state to found semina- 
fies of a higher grade than the primary schools. 

Gli?7ton Acadex y, at Easthampton, is not only the oldest 
Academy on Long Island, but it«is the first institution of the 
kind incorporated by the Regents of the University of the 
state of New- York. It was erected in 1784, the very year 
sifter the return of peace : and its charter is dated November 
17th, 1787. 

Erasmus Hall, at Flatbush, was erected in 1780 and its 
charter bears even date with that of Easthampton. 

Uniox Hall, at Jamaica, was erected in 1791, and its 
charter was given March 9th, 1792. It was the sixth institu- 
tion chartered in the state. 

While these three are the only academic institutions on the 
island, that availed themselves, at any early period, of the 
patronage of the Regents, other towns were not regardless of 
the importance of such seminaries. Many others have been 
erected, which from a mistaken policy have been held under 
the exclusive control of the community, or association, by 
which they were founded ; and have generally been governed 
by Trustees annually elected. 

Huntington Academy was built in 1794, and was opened 
in the succeeding winter. — Oystcrbay Academy was built in 
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1800. — The Academy at Southampton in 18S1 — at Frankliiv- 
viile in 1832— at Bivcrhead in 1833— at Miller's Place in 
1834, and several others of a still later date, sufficiently indi- 
cate that the taste for education, instead of being diminished, is 
increasing and extending ; though it is evident that the mul- 
tiplication of these institutions beyond a certain point, will 
surely defeat the object for which they are intended. 

The extensive institutions in the vicinity of the city, are 
not referred to as indicative of the literary disposition of Long 
Island people, or having any particular bearing on their gene- 
ral interests ; as those seminaries under the imposing names 
of Collegiate Institutes, evidently had their origin in the more 
refined taste of the city, and were as evidently designed for 
the special benefit of its more wealthy inhabitants. Their 
advantages, if desired by the plain inhabitants of the island, 
would come within the reach of comparatively few of them. 

But the facts which have been detailed are sufficient to 
show, that here there has been as high an appreciation of the 
importance of intellectual culture, and according to their 
means, as noble exertions among the people to secure, for their 
children, the benefits of instruction in literature and sciqupe, 
as in any other part of this great state. And it is confidently 
believed, that not a few have spent their lives here, in the ex- 
ercise of the several learned professions, who had they been 
in a region of country, to be seen and known, would have 
been considered an honour to their respective callings, and a 
blessing to society. 

A single exception to this remark must be made to one of 
the professions on a part of this island. Till of late years, 
not a single lawyer would live by the exclusive exercise of 
his profession, within the bounds of Suffolk County. The 
writer well remembers the time, when no man could obtain an 
advocate to plead his cause, in any important case, without 
sending abroad. And this arose, not from any prejudices 
against the profession, but from the peaceable disposition of 
the inhabitants, that entirely superseded, except in a few rare 
instances, the necessity of their learned assistance. And 
though times have in some measure changed, and gentlemen 
of the bar are a little more numerous here than when there 
was none, yet it is still a fact that Sufiblk County is no place, 
and furnishes no occasion, for laborious investigations in legal 
science, nor any suitable recompense for those who are capa- 
ble of making them. 

These remarks, of course, do not apply to the other coun- 
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tieSy where ihe profesuon of the law is as well stocked« and 
by gentlemen as respectable in talents, character and ac- 
quirements, as in any other part of the country. 

In regard to the other learned professions, it is sufficient to 
say, that they have usually been filled by men of respecta- 
bili^ and usefulness. And though there may have been few 
among them who have attained to eminence, (and that, pro- 
bably, from the circumscribed and retired field of their la- 
bours,) yet they have enjoyed the confidence and respect of 
the communities, in which they lived, and their memory is 
cherished with respect, affection, and gratitude. It may also 
be remarked, that not a few of the names which have been 
distinguished in the annals of our country, were of those who 
were natives of the island, or laid the foundation of their emi- 
nence in its literary institutions. 

The number of Newspapers published on Long Island, be- 
ndes those taken from the city, afford some indication of the 
taste of the people for reading. 

The first newspaper published on the island was commenced 
at Sag Harbour, May 10th, 1791, under the style of the **Lono 
IttA^'D Herald." After undergoing several changes, the 
establishment passed into the bands of Alden Spoonerj Esq.^ 
who continued the paper, under the name of the " Suffolk 
Gazbttb," from Feb. 1804 to 1811. 

In June 1799, Thomas Kirk issued a paper at Brooklyn, 
the ^'Long Island Advertizer," which was discontinued after 
4 years. In June, 1809, he issued the *' Long Island Star*' 
which has continued to sparkle with undiminished splendour 
to the present day. In May, 1811, this paper became the 
property of Mr. Spooner, who has conducted it to the present 
day, and may, with propriety be«tyled the veteran-editor of 
Long Island. 

In 1836, the Star was issued as a daily paper, but after 6 
months' trial, was discontinued for want of adequate patronage. 
It was renewed March 1841, and has since been continued in 
its daily form. 

There are now 2 daily papers, besides 8 weekly or semi- 
weekly published in Brooklyn. 

In addition to these, there are 3 weekly papers published at 
Wiliiamsburgh, 2 at Jamaica, and one at each of the following 
places, viz., Hempstead, Huntington, Sag Harbour, and Green- 
port. There are also 2 or 3 other periodicals published on the 
island. 
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SECTION IX. 

Spirit of Toleration* 

When wc consider how little the rights of conacience were 
understood two centuries ago, and how ready the fugitires 
from persecution were to require conformity to their riews, 
when they found themselves in the ascendency, it is a mo«t 
gratifying fact, in the history of this island, to find its inhabit- 
ants almost unanimous, in their opposition to the infliction of 
pains and penalties> for mere matters of opinion. The first 
settlers of the several towns considered it their right, as un- 
doubtedly it was, to guard their infant settlements from the 
encroachment of unwholesome inhabitants, and hence they 
enacted laws, by which no person should be admitted to a 
residence among them, without the approbation of the con- 
stituted authorities ; or, as in some towns, by a public vote in 
town meeting. And while some of them enacted heavy pe- 
nalties, to prevent the propagation of heresy or demoralizing 
principles, mere matters of opinion were not considered pun- 
ishable unless accompanied with efforts to promulgate them, 
to the corruption of others, and the disturbance of the public 
peace. 

The western settlements being for many years without any 
municipal regulations among themselves, and having no gene- 
ral patent for the territory which they occupied, exercised no 
authority over the introduction of new settlers. And hence 
this region was at first regarded as a safe asylum for the op- 
pressed and persecuted of other lands. 

It is true, however, that at an early period, the Dutch Gro- 
vcrnmcnt of the New Netherlands, enacted severe laws against 
the Quakers and other sects, whom they regarded as heretics. 
And in numerous instances these laws were enforced with a 
degree of cruelty that was shocking to every feeling of hu- 
manity. But the people had no hand in the enactment of 
those laws, and but few of them could be induced to take any 
part in their execution. On the contrary the great body of 
the people exhibited a decided hostility to these measures ; and 
in some instances boldly remonstrated against them, even at 
the hazard of incurring the same penalties. 

In Dec. 1667, a remonstrance against the persecution of the 
Quakers was drawn up and signed by 80 of the principal inha- 
bitants of Flushing, and some from Jamaica ; which was for- 
warded and presented by the hand of the Sherifif. The Go- 
rernor was so exasperated and determined in his course, that 
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he ordered the Sheriff and two of the magistrates, who had 
signed the instroment, to be arrested and imprisoned. And 
for many years these unrighteous persecutions were carried 
on, by the government and its abettors. 

We hare not space to enumerate the various instances of 
cruelty and injustice, which mark this period. Suffice it to 
say that the Governor in council, imposed, Sept. 14th, 1662, 
a fine of £2b on John Bowne^ one of the most respectable in- 
habitants of Flushing, for lodging some Quakers and permit- 
ting them to hold meetings at his house. For refusing to pay 
the fine, he was thrown into prison. After being incarcerated 
at New Amsterdam three months he was ordered to be trans- 
ported to the father-land, in a ship about to sail. Bownc be- 
ing landed in Ireland, proceeded through England to Holland, 
where he made his appearance before the constituted authori- 
ties. His case having been heard and considered, by a Com- 
mittee of the ^ West India Company," he was not only fully 
exonerated and set at liberty, but the following reprimand 
was sent to the Governor of the New Netherlands : — 

*• Amsterdam, April 6th, 1663. 

• Sir: — ^We perceive from your last letter, that you had ex- 
iled and transported hither a certain Quaker, named John 
Bowne. Although it is our anxious desire, that similar and 
other sectarians may not be found among us, yet we doubt 
extremely the policy of adopting rigorous measures against 
them. In the youth of your existence, you ought rather to en- 
courage than check the population of the colony. The con* 
sciences of men ought to he free and unshackled, as long as they 
continue moderate, peaceable, inqffhuive, and not hostile to 
the government* Such have been the maxims of prudence and 
toleration by which the magistrates of this city (Amsterdam) 
have been governed ; and the consequences have been, that the 
oppressed and persecuted from every country, have found, 
among us, an asylum from distress. Follow in the same steps 
and you will be blessed.". 

The noble sentiments contained in this letter, though re- 
cognized in all our institutions and universally acknowledged 
at the present day, indicate a knowledge of the rights of con- 
science, which, at that period, had scarcely dawned even in 
these western climes. They probably would have had their 
full influence on the conduct of the Dutch government here, 
but soon after the receipt of the letter, and before Bowne re- 
turned, the province was surrendered to the English. It is 
said that Stuyvesant afterwards made suitable concessions to' 
Mr. Bowne^ and profeaged to regard him as a woTl\iy cvtAx^ti* 
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This, however, was rather a meagre compensation for the cru- 
elty, expense and trouble, that he had inflicted upon him. 

The only case of severe treatment of any of these people, 
which we have been able to find originating in the eastern 
towns, is that of Humphrey Norton, who had distinguished 
himself by writing insulting letters, and using opprobrious 
language to the magistrates of New England. Having come 
to Southold he entered the church, '' interrupted and slandered 
the minister, vilified the magistrates and disturbed the peace 
of the jurisdiction." Either from their supposed incompe- 
tency to try the case, or from his belonging to New England, 
the magistrates of Southold sent him to New Haven for his 
trial, which took place in March, 1658. Besides being con- 
victed of the acts alleged, " he conducted himself in a very 
insolent and boisterous manner before the court." He was 
condemned '*to pay a fine of £20, to be severely whipped, 
branded with the letter H, upon his hand, and banished the 
jurisdiction ;" the court declaring that ** it was the least they 
could do and discharge good conscience towards God." 

This, it must be acknowledged, was a severe and cruel sen- 
tence. But let it be remembered, that in this, and a great 
many other cases that occurred in New England, the penalty 
was inflicted, not for a mere difference of religious opiniouy or 
alleged heresy ; but for invading the rights of individuals, and 
disturbing the public peace. And though the writer has no 
wish to screen from merited censure the unrighteous and cruel 
acts even of good men, yet we arc apt to forget, that, in most 
cases, the men who incurred these severe penalties, instead of 
being that mild, peaceable sect, who now bear the name of 
quakersy were then wild fanatics, who verily thought they were 
doing God service by disturbing religious assemblies, vilify- 
ing ministers of the gospel, insulting the magistrates, and in- 
vading the peace of society. From overlooking this fact there 
has been a great deal of sympathy on the one hand, and much 
unjust opprobrium on the other, misapplied, in relation to those 
ancient transactions. But, as cruel and disproportioned as 
Norton's sentence was, it was not inflicted by Long Island 
magistrates; and therefore our fathers are not chargeable 
with its severity. 

As nearly allied to this topic, is the subject of trials for al- 
leged wUchcraft. From the strong affinity between the 
greater part of the inhabitants of Long Island and those of 
New England, it could scarcely be expected, that the gross 
delusion and consequent excitement of the Salem witchcraftt 
would fail to produce similar developments in thes« secluded 
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regions. But to the credit of Long Island, it may be stated, 
that only three cases of this nature are known to have origi- 
nated here ; and, in not one of these, did the magistrates ven- 
ture to pass judgment or inflict punishment. 

In 1657, the wife of John Garlicke, of Easthampton, was 
accused of witchcraft before the magistrates of the town. 
The evidence was such as to satisfy many of the guilt of the 
accused, and, of course, produced great excitement in the 
community* But the magistrates, professing to be ignorant of 
the science of demonology, resolved to send the accused to 
the Greneral Court at Hartford, where the subject was suppos- 
ed to be better understood. The result is not known ; nor, 
k there any evidence that the accused was ever sent thither. 
The probability is, that the prosecution was dropped, without 
further investigation ; as it is known, that Lyon Gardiner ac- 
tually charged one of the witnesses with causing the death of 
her own child, which she had ascribed to the witchcraft of 
*• Goody Garlicke." Both of these women had been employ- 
ed in his household ; the witness had taken an Indian child to 
Durse ; and, for the sake of the pay, had starved her 
own child; and then to shield herself from censure, she 
imputed its death to the malice of the other. When we 
consider the high character of Mr. Gardiner, the respect with 
which his opinions were treated by the people of Easthampton, 
and, the favourable opportunity he had enjoyed to ascertain 
the facts in the case, it is scarcely to be supposed, that it was 
prosecuted further. And then, the entire absence of all re- 
cord of any further proceedings, renders it more than probable 
that the case was dropped. 

In 1660, a woman in Oyster Bay, by the name of Mary 
Wright being suspected of witchcraft, was sent to Massachu- 
setts for trial. But instead of the crime alleged, she was con- 
victed of quakerismn and sentenced to banishment. 

In 1665, Ralph Hall and his wife, of Brookhaven, were sus- 
pected of witchcraft, and were sent to New York to be tried 
by the Court of Assize. The trial is reported at length in 
Yates* continuation of Smith's History of New York, and re- 
sulted in the acquittal of the accused. 

These three cases form the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of the History of witchcraft on Long Island ; though it 
must be confessed, that the public mind was deeply impregnat- 
ed with the superstition on that subject which prevailed in 
former days. And scarcely a generation has passed away, 
since the telling of witch-stories was one of the principal 
amusements of children, in their evening assemblage^) i>i\:a!c\i 
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was oflten continued till they were afraid to look behind theniy 
or disperse to their respective homes. It is a matter of de- 
vout thankfulness, that more rational entertainments for the 
youthful mind abound in our day ; and that there is as little 
taste as- reason for these bug-bear amusements. 

SECTION X. 

77^ Aborigines of ike Islund. 

At the time of the first settlement of Long Island, by the 
Dutch and English, the whole territory was occupied by tkir* 
teen distinct tribes of Aborigines. In some early records, one 
or two others are named, but they are believed to have been 
the mere remnants of tribes, whose locality is unknown. The 
following are the names and locations of those above men- 
tioned. 

1. The Canarsee (or Canausie) tribe, who occupied the 
whole territory, of what is now King's County, together with 
a portion of Jamaica. 

2. The Rockaway tribe occupied the territory^about Roclou 
way, and extended across the island including parts of Jamaica 
and Newtown. 

3. The Matinecock tribe were situated on the north aide, 
extending from Flushing to Fresh Pond, in the eastern part of 
Huntington. 

4. The Nissequag tribe extended from Fresh pond to Stony 
Brook. 

6. The Setcttiket tribe, from Stony Brook to the Wading 
river ; which is now the western boundary of Riverhead. 

6. The Corchaug tribe possessed the territory east of the 
Wading river, including the entire townships of Riverhead 
and Southold, or the northern branch of the Island. 

7 and 8. The Mericoke and Marsapeague tribes were situ- 
ated on the South side, extending from the Rockaways into 
the county of Suffolk. 

9. The Secatague tribe were situated east of those lastmen* 
tioned and extended to the eastern part of Islip. 

10. The PatcJiogue tribe extended thence to the western 
pyts of Southampton. 

11. The Shinnecock tribe occupied the region about Canoe 
Place, and the residue of the southern branch, probably as far 
as to Easthampton line. 

12. The Montauk tribe resided principally on the peninsula 
of Montauk, though a few were scattered on the shores of 

Cardiner^M BajTt wd other adjacent ^^axta. 
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18. The Manhauet tribe were the occupants of Shelter 
Island. 

These thirteen tribes, under their respective Sagamores or 
Chiefs^ as if an emblem of the future government of the whole 
eoantrjy were once united in a grand confederacy* under one 
great and powerful chief, who was styled the '* Grand Sacheic 
of Paumanadle— or Setoanhacka.^* 

But before the settlement of the island was commenced by 
Europeans, the independence of all these tribes had been in- 
vaded, by the more numerous and powerful nations on the 
main. The Canarsees had been subdued by the Mohawkst 
and placed under a fixed tribute of ''wampum and dried 
ckuDos ;*' which was annually collected, with the utmost rigidi- 
ty. The residue of the island, the most of which was still 
under the jurisdiction of a single Chief, had been laid under 
tribute to the Pequots in New England ; and after their sub- 
jugation by the whites, the same allegiance and tribute were 
claimed by the Narragansetts. 

The Manhasset and the Montauk tribes, though occupying 
the smallest and most remote territorial limits, were the de- 
positories of supreme power. Montauk was, in fact, the royal 
tribe, and Wtandanch, its powerful Chief, was the Grand 
Sachem^ of whom the whites purchased their lands, throughout 
nearly the whole extent of the island. — While his elder bro- 
ther PoggatactUf the Sachem of Manhasset, lived, he was in- 
deed regarded as the supreme chief, but, probably, from his 
age, and not from any superior claims of the tribe, over 
which he presided. When he paid the debt of nature, Wyan- 
danch was regarded as the Grand Sachem, without a rival. 
Nowedmah — the Chief of the Shinnecock tribe, was also a 
brother of Wyandanch. 

Besides, Montauk bore evident marks, many of which are 
not yet obliterated, of being the seat of royal authority) and 
the citadel of power. Here were the largest and best fortifi- 
cations, of purely Indian construction, that can be found, in 
any part of our extended country. The Fort, on the north 
east side of Fort Pond, erected on what is now called Fort 
Hill, was about 100 feet square, and its remains are still 
visible. 

*« The rampart and parapet, (say * the Chroniclet of Eaithampton,* to 
which we shall be indebted, for many interesting particulars, especially in 
this Section,) were of earth, with a ditch at the foot of the glacis; and 
ptbbably palisadoed with the trunks of fallen trees. At each angle, there 
«M appaieaUy a round tower of earth and stone ; and the whole would 
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probably have held from three to five hundred men. The pond on the 
south afforded a safe and convenient harbour for canoes, under the unme- 
diate protection of the fort Its contiguity to the pond, yielded also an 
abundant supply of fresh water, on a side, where communication was 
easily kept up, by the facility of protection. The location was one of de- 
cided advantage for protection and defence ; and must have been sufficient 
against any attack, which Indian tactics could have brought to bear upon 
it On the west side, the ground descends, almost perpendicularly, to 
Fort Pond ; and on the east, it is level for some distance. From the Fort, 
the headland of Wamponomon (Montauk-point) can be seen, and it over- 
looks the pond and the bay on the north.** 

This territory is also remarkable, as the depository of the 
dead. Here are several of the largest burying places known 
on the island ; where hundreds and perhaps thousands of these 
poor benighted pagans, were committed to their mother earth, 
amid the lamentations and bowlings of their surviving friends. 
They brought their dead from a great distance, to deposit their 
ashes in thjs venerated spot. The remains of Poggatacut were 
brought from Shelter Island, the greater part of the way on 
men's shoulders, to be deposited with the royal family at the 
citadel of the empire. 

There are some remarkable curiosities here too, which are 
worthy of the traveller's notice, and were objects of supersti- 
tious reverence, to these children of nature. About half a 
mile from the Fort, in a south easterly direction, is a granite 
rock imbedded in the ground, on the upper surface of which, is 
the apparent impress of a human foot. 

** The figure is as perfect and distinct as would follow from the pressore 
of the left foot, upon some soft cohesive substance ; except being deficient 
in a toe : — a deficiency, not at first sight, apparent ; and discernible, only 
by inspection. No artist could have chiselled a more perfect resemblance. 
The impression is still fresh, and without the least appearance of injury 
from time. There are two other tracks less perfect and distinct : the <Mie 
in the Indian field, and the other west of Fort Pond. The heel of the foot 
is towards the east, in all of them ; as though formed in passing to the 
west. Excepting that * they arc the foot steps of the evil spirit* no record 
or tradition pretends to give their story. They existed at the first settle- 
ment by the whites, and were a subject of pawwa to the Indians.*' 

*' In the first woods, as one enters on Montaukett from the west, called 
Hither Woods, is a granite rock, fiat and smooth, upon the surface of 
which are several spots of the colour of blood. The tradition of the Indiana 
holds them to have been caused by the flow of blood from the wound of a 
chief, who was tliere killed by the arrow of an enemy. It is called the 
jumping place ; and near the rock is a small cavity in the ground, said to 
have bcei^ made by the expiring leap of the chief.** 



In close alliance with the last mentioned fact, and in con- 
nection with the wonders of Montauk, may be mentioned a 
similar marvel in the vicinity of Sag Harbour. 
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'* The death of Sachem Pogrgatacnt, in 1651, was an important event 
with the Indians. His remains were transported, for burial, from Shelter 
Island to Montaukett In remoying the body, the bearers rested the bier, 
hj the side of the road leading from Sag Harbour to Easthampton, near 
the %d mile stone,* where a small excavation was made to designate the 
spot. ¥Vom that time to the present, more than 190 years, this memorial 
has remained, as fresh seemingly, as if but lately made. Neither leaf, nor 
slooe, nor any other thing, has been sufTercd to remain in it. The Mon. 
taokett tribe, though reduced to a beggarly number of some ten or fifteen 
dranken and degraded bemgs, have retained, to this day, the memory of 
the event ; and no one individual of them now passes the spot in his wan- 
derings, without removing whatever may have fallen into it. The place 
is, to them, holy ground ; and the exhibition of this pious act, does honour 
to the finest feelings of the human heart The excavation is about 12 
inches in depth, and 18 in diameter, in the form of a mortar.** 

The reader may be assured that this is no humhvg. The 
writer has been acquainted with the fact, for nearly forty years, 
and he has examined the hole within the present year, ( 1 S45) and 
foand it in its original form and freshness, as above described. 

From the first immigration of the whites, Wyandanch was their 
uiuravering friend. Though often cajoled and threatened by the 
N. C Indians, to induce him to conspire against his new neigh- 
boars» he not only rejected their overtures, but even delivered 
their agents into the hands of the English. He reposed un- 
bounded confidence in Lyon Gardiner ; and communicated 
to him, without reserve, every thing that involved his own 
interests, or the safety of the whites. From this source, that 
gentleman, during a period of 14 years, derived much import. 
ant information not only to the people of the island, but also 
to the N. E. colonies. His elder brother, JPoggatacut, was 
of a different disposition. Though he did not venture to act 
out his hostility, yet he always regarded the new comers as 
intruders, and disapproved the partiality, which his brother 
manifested towards them. But he was taken away at an 
early period, and without a favourable opportunity or pretext, 
to do any material injury to the infant settlements. 

The aboriginal population of Long Island, previous to its 
discovery by the whites, must have been very numerous. Of 
this, the immense shell'banks, on the shores of its numerous 
harbours and bays, and the extensive tracts devoted to the 
cultivation of corn, afforded conclusive evidence. Besides 
these, there are traditions of the same fact, which are entitled 
to respect. ** An ancient Indian, more than a hundred years 
ago, declared to one of the oldest inhabitants of Easthampton, 
that within his recollection, the natives were as many as the 

♦ The 4th mile stone from Sag Harbour. 
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spears of grass ; and if, said he, stretching his hands orer the 
ground, you can count these ; then, when I was a boy, you 
could have reckoned their number." But frequent wars and 
successive diseases, had greatly thinned their ranks : and the 
same causes, increased in power by the vices contracted in 
their intercourse with their new neighbours, even where the 
most benevolent efforts were made to prevent the evil, conti- 
nued to accelerate the work of death, till they are now 
brought to the verge of extinction. 

To trace the operation of these causes in all their details, 
would occupy more space than is consistent with the design 
of this sketch. A few facts, however, may be mentioned. 

The Canarsee tribe, having, as it is said, by the advice of 
the whites, withheld their annual tribute from the Mohawks, 
were invaded, and nearly exterminated, by that powerful na- 
tion. And after the destruction of the Pequots by the New 
England colonies, the Narragansetts made war upon the 
Montauk Indians, which continued for many years ; and» 
in which, they were reduced to the greatest extremity. They 
earnestly solicited, and for a while obtained assistance from 
New England ; but when this was afterwards withheld, they 
were obliged to desert their citadel, and cast themselves upon 
the people of Easthampton for protection. 

In one of these assaults, led on by Ninicrafi, the chief of 
the Narragansetts, Wyandanch was surprised, in the midst of 
the rcveb of a marriage feast, while he with his braves, was 
celebrating the nuptials of his only daughter. Their wig- 
wams were firedf their granaries rifled or destroyed, the prin- 
cipal warriors slain ; and to complete the triumph of the ene- 
my, and the misery of the unfortunate chief, the youthful 
bride was carried away captive, leaving the bridegroom, who 
had just " plighted his troth," weltering in his own blood. It 
was for procuring the ransom of this beloved daughter, that 
Wyandanch, in the last year of his life, gave to Lyon Gardi- 
ner, a conveyance of the territory now constituting the prin- 
cipal part of Smith town. 

The conduct of the Long Island Indians towards the 
whites, is without a parallel, in the history of this country. 
It was to be expected that individual acts of aggression 
would occur, on the part of a barbarous people, for real or 
supposed injuries. But even these were rare ; and the Indians 
always showed themselves willing to submit to an impartial 
investigation, and just decision of alleged wrongs. 

One of the first occurrences, of this kind, was the murder 
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of ft wonuui at SoathamptoDy in 1649 ; which instantly spread 
fearful apprehensions, of a general insurrection against the 
white settlements. The magistrates of that town, immedi- 
ately, sent a messenger to Montauk, and summoned Wyan- 
danch to appear before them. His councillors, fearing that 
he would be summarily condemned to death, by way of re- 
taliation, advised him not to obey the summons. Before he 
expressed his own opinion, he submitted the case to Mr. 
Grardiner, who happened to be lodging in his wigteam that 
same night. By his advice, he set out immediately for 
Southampton, Mr. G. agreeing to remain as a hostage to the 
tribe, for the safety of their beloved chief. With amazing 
celerity, he not only accomplished the journey of twenty-five 
miles, but actually apprehended on his way, and delivered to 
the magistrates, the murderers of the woman ; who, instead 
of beinff his own subjects, proved to be Pequot Indians from 
die main ; some of whom were generally lurking on the 
island, for the purpose of promoting disturbances between the 
natives and the new settlers. These men being sent to 
Hartford, were there tried, convicted and executed. 

Both before and after this occurrence, the suspicions of 
the whites were frequently so strong, that they carried their 
arms into their fields and their churches ; and forbade the 
Indians to enter their settlements, with their usual weapons. 
But except occasional depredations on the property and 
lives of individuals, the Indians from one end of the island to 
the other, lived on terms of friendship with ..the whites. 

It is a remarkable fact, which should be recorded to the eternal 
honour of the Long Island Indians, that they never formed a 
general conspiracy^ even of a single tribe, against the whites. 
The only apparent exception to this remark, it being the only 
instance in which the natives stood upon their arms, against 
their new neighbours, was the ever to be lamented battle of 
Fort Neck. And although the origin of this unfortunate ren- 
counter is veiled in obscurity, there were circumstances con- 
nected with the event, which induce the belief, that if the whole 
truth could be developed, instead of implicating the poor na- 
tives in the guilt of that transaction, they would appear en- 
titled to the universal respect and gratitude of the settlers. 
It was generally believed at the time, that the dissatisfaction 
and aggressions, in which this lifiair originated, wore insti- 
gated by the Dutch Government, with a view to expel the 
English from Long Island and Connecticut. The fact is 
on record* that some of the L. I. Chiefs sent a messenger 
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to Connecticut with the information, thai the Dutch 
Fiscal had offered them arms, ammunition and clothing ; on 
condition of their joining in the destruction of the English. 
And it is added, that strong efforts were made to induce the 
western tribes to renounce their allegiance to the Montauk 
chief, who was known to be the staunch friend of the Eng- 
lish settlers. These statements were indeed, indignantly 
denied by the Dutch Governor, and an examination invited; 
for which Commissioners were appointed. But they broke 
up, without accomplishing their object, or allaying the sus- 
picions which had been previously excited. 

These threatening rumours spread fearful apprehension, to 
the extreme end of the island ; and every town adopted 
measures of defence. An application was made to the com- 
missioners of the United colonies of New England for aid ; 
and although it was defeated by the opposition of Massachu- 
setts, the Legislature of Rhode Island, alone, resolved to send 
help to their brethren, in this emergency. They accordingly 
commissioned three officers to proceed to Long Island, with 
20 volunteers, and some pieces of ordnance. And it is not 
the least deplorable circumstance, in this expedition, that the 
chief command was committed to Capt. John Underbill, of 
Massachusetts notoriety, who, to say nothing of his moral 
character, had learned the mode of dealing with Indians, in 
New England, and not on Long Island. 

When matters came to the worst, it appears, that a part 
only of the Marsapeague tribe, with a few disaffected indi- 
viduals from other tribes, whose hostility the Dutch had arous- 
ed, and could not now control, assembled in hostile array. 
They entrenched themselves in the town of Oysterbay, on the 
south side, in a redoubt or fort, in extent about 50 by 90 yards, 
the remains of which arc still visible, and has ever since borne 
the name of Fort Neck. Here, without having made any 
aggression on the surrounding country, they were attacked by 
the English, who after slaying a considerable numbery com- 
pletely dispersed the residue.* 

This action, which constitutes the first, and the last battle, 
between the Long Island Indians and the white settlers, took 
place in the summer of 1653, though the precise date is not 
known. And under all the circumstances of the case, there 
is much reason to question, whether there was any real neces- 
sity for the chastisement inflicted. 

* Hubbard says that Underbill '* having 120 men, killed 150 Indians 
on liong Island and 300 on the main land.'' 
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. From tills time forward, the L. I. Indians gare the whites 
no cause of alarm. And though in 1675, the Governor of 
New Torkf under the apprehension, that (hey might be se- 
duced or compiled by the Narragansetts., to engage with them 
in King Phillip's war, ordered all their canoes from Hurlgato 
lo Montauk to be seized, and guarded ; they tamely submitted 
to the order, without the smallest act of resistance or aggres- 
sion. 

It has been supposed, that the native temper of these tribes, 
was not less savage and cruel than those on the main. If this 
is correct, their peaceable deportment can be ascribed to no- 
thing else, than the kind and equitable treatment which they 
always received from the whites; and which, in many instan- 
ces, forms a striking contrast to that which they experienced 
in some other parts of the land. 

In this connexion the following extract from Hubbard's 
General History of New England, is worthy of special no- 
tice. 

** The Indians on Jjong Island were more iicrce and barbarous ; for one 
Capt Howe, uttout this lime, going with H or 10 men to a wigwum there, 
to demand an Indian that had killed one H:inrirnond, an £ngli<4ira(tn, ilio 
Indian ran violently out •. with a knife in his hand, wherewith he wounded 
one <»f the company) thinking to cftcapc fruvn them, so as they were forced 
to kill him upon the place ; which so awed the rest, that they durst not 
attempt any reTctj^c. If they had been always k> handled, they would 
not have dared to have icbclksd, as they did afterwards." 

Scarcely a more conclusive evidence could be furnished of 
the inveterate prejudices against the poor Indians, that existed 
in some parts of the country, and the unreasonable grounds 
on which they were sustained. Here, a poor Indian was at- 
tacked in his own domicile, by 8 or 10 armed men ; and, be- 
cause he seizes the first weapon that lies in his way, and tries 
to make his escape, and, in rushing through the midbt of his 
assailants, inflicts a wound upon one of them, this is to be 
set down as conclusive evidence of extreme fierceness and 
barbarity 1 And for this act of self defence, he is instantly 
shot down as a brute. On which side ought the charge of 
barbarism to be alleged ? The concluding sentence of the 
above paragraph is equally worthy of animadversion. ** If 
they hiid always been so handled," — yes, if such acts of cru- 
elty had been repeated on Long Island, as they were in many 
parts of the main, no doubt, the Indians here would have 
been provoked to the same measures of retaliation and revenge 
which are there recorded. But the early settlers of the iai* 

6 
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land, by adopting and maintaining a direct! j opposite policy, 
were not only preserved from all hostile combinations, but 
reaaily obtained redress for occasional aggressions, which 
were scarcely more numerous here, than now occur among 
an equal number of civilized inhabitants. 

In confirmation of these views, the writer takes pleasure io 
citing the ofl-repeated testimony of his townsman and per- 
sonal friend, the Hon. Silas Wood : — 

** The Indians on Long Island seem to have been less troublesomo to 
the whites, than those north of the Sound.' They * sometimes commit- 
ted depredations on the property of the whites.* But * it does not ap. 
pear that tbej ever formed any general combination against the first set. 
tiers, or materially interrupted the progress of their improvements.' *Tlm 
•ecority of the whites must be ascribed to the means they employed to 
preserve peace with the Indians.' * Both the English and the Dutch 
respected the rights of the Indians, and no land was taken up by the se- 
veral towns, or by individuals, until it had been fairly purchased of the 
ehiefis of the tribe, who claimed it' * Both powers endeavoured to pre- 
vent the evils which isually result, from the use of spirituous liquors by 
the Indians.* * Thus the Dutch on the west, and the English on too 
east end, maintained a constant friendship witli the Indian tribes in thek 
respective neighbourhoods ; and while they were friendly with each other, 
the Indians, from one end of the island to the other, were friendly with 
both. It may have been partly in consequence of the destmction of their 
warriors in their recent wars, and of their military spirit being bn^sen by 
their subjection to successive conquerors — but it was principally, by cul- 
tivating the friendship of the chiefs, and particularly of tho Sachem of 
the whole — ^by uniform justice and kindneM — by preventing excitement 
by artificial means — and by rendering success hopeless, by withholding 
the means necessary to insure it, that the whites were exempted from any 
hostile combinations of the Long Island Indians." Ste Wood^s History ; 
both editions. 

These short extracts tell the whole story ; and it is one 
that is equally honourable to the first settlers of the island, 
and the Indians. And while the same judicious author re- 
marks, *' There is no reason to believe that this exemption 
from Indian hostilities, was owing to a better disposition, or 
milder character of the natives of the island," it affords just 
eround for the inference, that if tho rights of the aborigines, 
in every part of the country, had been as sacredly respected, 
and the same means had been used to secure and preserve their 
friendship, the horrors of Indian aggressions, and the bloody 
measures of retaliation which disgrace the early annals of our 
country, would have been greatly diminished, if not entirely 
prevented. The fact is, the Indians have been, not only a 
deeply injured, but a grossly misrepresented people. And as 
much as they have been traduced and vili6ed, the writer can- 
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not but regard them as a noble, generous, high-minded race : 
and he would rather trust his property or life, in the hand of 
one of these natives of the forest, if one could be found un- 
contaminated by the vices of the white man, than to nine out 
of ten of their customary revilers. 

To the ravages of war, those of pestilence must be added 
as a principal means of diminisihing the aboriginal population 
of the island. In 1656, a most terrible disease invaded tho 
Indians, through the whole extent of the i^^Iand ; and it was 
supposed that in the course of that year and the next succeed- 
ing, nearly /too thirds of their number were swept into tho 
grave. At this awful period, Wyandanch, the last mighty 
Chieftain of Paumanacke, fell a victim, not however to tho 
prevailing distemper, but, as it was alleged, by poison; though 
by whose instigation or agency, is not told. He died iu 
1659, leaving a son, called Weoncombone^ and the daughter, 
who had been rescued from captivity. 

The son, being a minor, then in his 19th year, had been, by 
his father's appointment, placed under the guardianship of 
Lyon Gardiner. He was acknowledged, both by tlie Indians 
and the whites, as the legitimate successor, but the govern- 
ment was administered by Wicchiiavhit^ the widow of tlie de- 
ceased chief, under the title of *' Sachem or Sung-squaiCj* a 
term of similar import with Quccn-dowager. She, however, 
enjoyed the power but a short time, being cut ot!* by disease, 
Aug. 6th, 1660. Tiie government then devolved on the 
young Sachem, who exercised supreme authority, under tho 
advice of his guardian.* 

It was at this time that the Indians were compelled to leave 
their favourite peninsula, and take up their residence near 
Easthampton, to enjoy the protection of the whites against 
their foes across the water. And being thus obliged to abandon 
this delectable spot, the ancient capital of the kingdoui, and 
literally **the land of their fathers' sepulchres," they conveyed 
the whole peninsula of Montauk from Ncapoague Beach to 
Womponomon, to the inhabitants of the town for £100. They 
reserved, however, the right of redemption, if they should ever 

* That tho Montauk Sachem, up to this time, was tho acknowledged 
Chief of the whole island, is evident from the fact, that a contract be. 
tween the people of Hempstead and the Marsapcairue, Mericokc and 
Rockawaj Indians, settling the boundaries of their lauds, made by order 
of Wyandanch in 1C58, has the following endorsement 

** Subscribed by Wconcombono, Montauk Sachem, after the death of 
his father, this 14th day of February, 1660." 
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be disposed to return to this beloved spot ; and a usu-fnict 
title to a part of the land, which the remnants of the tribe 
have continued to enjoy. 

In 1662, the small- pox broke out among the Indians, and 
prevailed so extensively, and with so much virulence, that the 
inhabitants of the town felt compelled to prohibit, under severe 
penalties, all intercourse with them. Multitudes were again 
swept into the grave ; and among others, the young Sachem, 
who, having just arrived at his majority, had assumed the un- 
restrained exercise of supreme power. Whether his sister 
survived him, is not known. But as no mention of her name 
occurs after this period, it has been supposed that she died of 
the same loathsome disease. And thus the royal race of Pau- 
manacke became extinct. The glory of the ** Sachems of Sc- 
itanhacka^^ had expired with the brave and generous Wyan- 
danch. His son had no opportunity to emulate the noble and 
amiable qualities of his father. His daughter, made a captive 
and a widow in the very hour of her* espousals* fell an early 
prey to disease ; and thus *^ the blood of this mighty Chief, who 
had been for many years a terror to his enemies, and a bene- 
factor to his friends, whose influence and authority had been 
exercised probably over a million and a half* of the human 
race, like that of the Mingo brave, runs not now in the veins 
of any living being,''* 

Many a colossal monument has been reared towards hea- 
ven, and inscribed with names less worthy of memorial, than 
that of the Grand Sachem of Sewanhacka. Even Brandt and 
Red Jacket, and other great warriors of aboriginal descent, 
are immortalized by their deeds of blood in the annals of the 
historian, while the name of Wyandanch — the white maiCs 
unwavering friend — sleeps in all the silence and solitude of 
Montauk. It is the fashion of the world to immortalize the 
destroyers of men ; while their benefactors are permitted to 
sink into oblivion. 

Since the death of Weoncombonc, there has been no Grand 
Sachem, or even Sagamore of a single tribe, who could com- 
mand obedience from his subjects, or the respect of their 
neighbours. Though the dignity was nominally maintained 
for many years, it was rather the shadow of what had been, 
than the depository of authority and power. And all the abo- 
riginal tribes of the island have been, from that time, in the 

* This is probably a large estimate of the former aboriginal popnlatioii 
of the island, for which the present writer is not answerable. 
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condition of Israel as described by the prophet : ** Without a 
king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and with- 
out an imago, and without an cphod, and without a tcrra- 
phim/' to this day. 

To the ravages of war and pestilence, as direct causes of 
diminishing the aboriginal population, must be added their 
inatinctive love, or insatiable thirst, for intoxicating liquors ; 
which, with all the restrictions imposed by the early, conscien- 
tious settlers, they could not be prevented from indulging. To 
the honour of many of the towns, their eurly records contain 
rigid prohibitions to the introduction of intoxicating drinks 
among the Indians, either for love or money ; and these laws 
were strictly enforced. But as the white population increased, 
the facilities for procuring this destructive element increased, 
tili the work of death, which has been gradually going on, and 
with constantly-increasing rapidity, through two entire cen- 
tnries, has well-nigh become complete. I'hcre are many per- 
sons now living who can well remember that there were a few 
remnants of several tribes, in different {uirts of the island, who 
formerly travelled about, with a huge back-load of baskets, 
which they had made and fancifully adorned with various 
colours ; or a large bundle of hickory brooms and scrub- 
brushes, by the sale of which they assisted tlicmsclvcs to bread 
and clothing. But such a sight is now rarely seen. Except- 
ing here and there an individual, who, by his complexion and 
straight black hair, gives some evidence of aboriginal descent, 
the remains of all the orio^inal tribes of the island are almost 
exclusively confined to the two small settlements of Shinne- 
cock and Montauk. The former consists of about thirty-five 
families, embracing one hundred and forty individuals, not 
more than one of whom can boast of pure aboriginal blood ; 
snd the other, only three families, comprehending eight or 
ten individuals. And the present prospect is, that in a few 
more years the race will be extinct, and their reserved lands 
will fall, for the want of a claimant, into the hands of the 
white man. 

Besides these, there are a few remnants similarly amalga- 
mated with African blood, at Poosepatuck, near Moriches, in 
the south part of the town of Brookhaven. If others exist, 
they consist only of single families scattered in dificrent parts 
of the island. 

In regard to the arts of life, the Long Lsland Indians had 
made little or no progress beyond their brethren on the main. 
They were, indeed, among the principal manufacturers of 
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wampum J which was the circulating medium of the countryy 
besides being used for ornamcDtal purposes ; and that made 
by the natives of the island was deemed the most beautiful 
and valuable. This, it is evident, was the most delicate and 
difficult art practised among them. To reduce fraffments of 
sea-shells to the size and exterior form of little beads, though 
a long and tedious process, might be readily done. Bqt then, 
without an iron-tool, of any description, to perforate each one, 
so as to be capable of being strung, appears to us perfectly 
impracticable. How this was accomplished seems never to 
have been handed down, as it was laid aside very soon after 
the white settlers came in. In all payments for land, they 
required, among other articles, a certain number of '' muxes" 
which were small brad-awls, that they then used in the manu- 
facture of wampum. 

They also manufactured a species of earthem ware, for 
domestic purposes ; also matting of reeds and rushes, mocca- 
sins, baskets and wooden bowls. But their greatest labour 
and skill were applied to the manufacture of the implements 
of war, and the tools necessary to their production. Their 
stone axes were among their most difficult and curious pro- 
ductions, of which specimens still exist. Their arrow-heads, 
formed out of the flint-stone, and chipped down to a sharp 
point, with a shank and neck to bo attached to the shaft, ap- 
pear to have been incapable of construction without metallic 
tools, of which they had none. Their bows and bow-strings 
of more easy contrivance, were made with singular judgment 
and taste. But their greatest works of art were their sea- 
craft. Their canoes were severally formed from trees, cut 
down with stone axes, and excavated by the alternate use of 
fire and their rude tools. It is said that some of their canoes 
were capable of carrying eighty persons ; and that, in these, 
they made voyages as far as New- York and Boston. As in 
other parts of the country, the women not only managed the 
affiiirs of the wigttam, but performed the labours of the field, 
with no aid from the other sex except that of the old men and 
children. 

In regard to their religion, the Long Island Indians were 
polytheists and idolaters. Besides the good and the evil spirit, 
to each of which they seemed to ascribe supreme power, they 
had a god for each of the four corners of the earth, the four 
seasons of the year, and others of the elements of nature, the 
productions of the earth, the vicissitudes of day and night, be- 
sides a number of domestic deities. The good deity they 
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called CauhtuntoomvU and tho evil spirit was named Mutche* 
wkuumetook ; to both of which they paid homage and offered 
ncrificcs. They had small idols or images which, they sup- 
posed, were acquainted with the will of the gods, and made it 
imown to the pauncawSf or priests. These possc&sed unbound- 
ed influence, from their supposed intercourse with the gods and 
knowledge of their wilL Their religious festivals were at- 
tended with the most violent gesticulations and horrible yells, 
as well as other disorders. They firmly believed in a future 
■tate of existence, in a far distant country to the west, where 
the brave and good would enjoy themselves eternally in sing- 
ing, feasting, hunting and dancing ; while the coward and 
froiCDr, the thief and /lor, would be eternally condemned to 
■ervile labour, so much despised by tho Indian; which, in its 
results, should be attended with endless disappointment. The 
dead were buried in all their personal attire ; and if warriors, 
in their arms. The body was placed in a sitting posture, and 
Biter being covered up, a bowl o£ seainnp (pounded corn) was 
placed on the grave to support the occupant on his imagined 
loumey. Tiic period of mourning continued a full year, the 
dose of which was celebrated with a feast, accompanied with 
dancing, that continued from tlie setting to tiie rising of the 
Bun. it was a peculiar custom of this singular people, never 
to mention the names of their departed friends, nt\er their re- 
mains were deposited in tombs ; and it was regarded as an in- 
sult if rei>eated by others. Every uigtram in which death oc- 
curred was immediately demolished, and a new one, if needed, 
erected in its stead. 

Although the recital of tho measures adopted for the chris- 
tian instruction of the Indians, and the success which attended 
them, properly belongs to a subsequent part of this work ; it 
will, for the sake of completing the history of this interesting 
people, be combined with the present article. 

At a very early period after the first settlements on the 
island were formed, tiiis benevolent work was undertaken. 
In 1653, the Rev. Mr. Leverich, who was one of the first 
purchasers of Oysterliay, and Itad been studying the Indian 
language in Massachusetts, was employed by the '* Society 
for pro{>agating the gospel in New England" as a teacher of 
the natives on the island. In this employment he spent five 
years. How much of his time was devoted to the Indians, 
or how extensivelv his services were rendered, there are no 
means of ascertaining. 

After the settlement of East Hampton, the Rev. Mr. Jamesy 
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the first miDistcr of that town, moved with compassion for the 
igDorance and moral darkness of the Indians, commenecd the 
study of their language, with the design of instructing them 
in the way of life and salvation. It appears that he was em* 
ployed by the same Society about the year 1660, but how 
long he continued in the work, cannot t>e determined. His 
exertions were principally, if not exclusively, bestowed upon 
the Montauk tribe. 

There were probably other individuals, in difierent parts ef 
the island, who devoted more or less time to their religious 
instruction. But it is lamentable to record the fact, that for 
about ICO years, these benevolent exertions appear to have 
been made in vain. The Indians, almost with one consent, 
adhered to the religious opinions and the senseless rites of 
their ancestors ; and exhibited no inclination to receive the 
blessed gospeL It seems probable, that after the experiment 
of a few years had been made^ the work was abandoned, ae 
altogether hopeless. 

This state of things remained until towards the middle of 
the 18th century. In 1741, the New York Committee of the 
Society already named, engaged Mr. Axariah Hoiion, (a na- 
tive of Soutbold) as a missionary, to be exclusively employed 
in the instruction of the Long Island Indians; and for this 
purpose, he was ordained to the work of the gospel ministry, 
in that year, by the Presbytery of New York. 

Although human instrumentality, at all times and under al) 
circumstances, b dependent, for its efficacy, on the divine 
blessing, it will not be out of place to remark, that both the 
character of the missionary, and the time of his appointment, 
were peculiarly favourable to the results that were realized. 
Though the good man has long since gone down to the grave, 
and no memoir or extended biographical sketch of his life 
perpetuates his memory, and no memorial remains but the 
simple and concise record of his daily labours, and some of 
their obvious results, he was manifestly a humble, laborious, 
and self denying servant of the cross. His charge extended 
along the whole southern shore of the island, for more than 
lOJ miles, upon which the remnants of these once numerous 
tribes, at that time reduced to '* 400, old and young," were 
scattered. And here, you trace him, four orfive times a year, 
from Montauk to Kockawuy, the two extreme points, back and 
forth, subsisting upon Indian fare — sleeping in their frail 
wigwams — teaching them to read the word of God, and 
almost daily preaching to them the gospel of Christ. 
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The time of his appointment was that notable period, at 
which it had pleased the King of Zion, to bestow such a copious 
and extensive cfiusion of his Spirit, on the American churches. 
And while thousands, in every part of the land, were raising 
the anxious enquiry, ^ What must we do to be saved V* He, 
who is ^ no respecter of persons," saw fit to send his devoted 
■errant, to these benighted savages, with the same message of 
salvation, and accompanied it with '* the dispensation of the 
same Spirit." And M'hile the sceptic is always ready to 
raise the cry of fanaticism and priestcraft, against the work of 
God» in the conversion of souls, the devout christian, and even 
the candid rationalist, can scarcely fail to acknowledge the 
ffeneral awakening of that day, notwithstanding the human 
infirmities, with which it was, in some cases, disHgured, as a 
supernatural operation, when he sees these ignorant and 
degraded savages, who for 100 years had strenuously rejected 
a proffered gospel, now melted down, and brought to bow with 
contrite hearts to the message -of grace. And let it bo par- 
ticularly noticed, that these cfTects were produced, not by the 
powerful appeals of an eloquent preacher, addressed to the 
passions and sympathies of his hearers, but often by the slow 
communication of divine truth, through the imperfect me* 
dium of a dull interpreter. And besides this, those astonishing 
results were realized, not on a few special occasions, and in 
one or two populous neighbourhoorls, but, during several suc- 
cessive years, and througliout the length of the island. 

A few extracts only can be given from the journal of this 
indefatigable missionary, to illustrate these remarks. 

** Rockawaj, Jane 6th, 17-13; preached. My hearers attended with 
■erioufmefis, and appeared somewhat thoughtful. 

" Islip, June 8th ; preached. Two awakened to a coniaidorable Bcnso 
of their sinful dangen)U8 condition ; others concerned before, brought 
under fresh and fetronsf impressions of thrir guilty state, of lln-ir need of 
Christ, and to earnest inquiries after an interest in him, and, in general, 
they arc very devout and attentive. 

** Moriches, June l3tli ; preacMtd. Two Tndians awakened, and seve- 
ral others under distressing concern of mind, 6lc. Most of these aro 
eoflcavourhig to learn to read. 

•* Shinnccock, June 1 5th. Preached ; and surely the Txjrd was in this 
place; his power made knovim, in bringmg some that were concerned 
before, under distressing apprehensions of the wrath of God, of their need 
of Christ and his salvation, and in refreshing some that were hopefully Ills 
own children, by the refreshing influences of his blessed Spirit. 

" June IGth. Spent the forenoon in conversing with the In- 
diana. P. M. preached. Many were under distressing concern, filled 
With anxiety of mind, and inquired, * What they must do to bo saved.* 
Somt were abundantly refreshed with joy and comfort in the Holy Ghost. 

5* 
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what adoring thoughts of free grace and redeeming lore ! O what 
wonder did they express at Christ's stooping to them, poor undeaenring 
creatures ! The Lord was with us of a truth. 

" ' June l8th. Arrived at Montauk. The Indiana gladly re- 

ceived me. Many among them arc now sick. 

*' June 19th. Spent most of the day m visiting, from wigwam to wig- 
wam, hoth the sick and well. 

** June 20th, preached, ^c. 

** June 23d. Spent most of the day in visiting. Conversed with an 
Indian and three squaws, who, by the accounts they gave, and their con- 
duct and conversation consequent thereupon, are hopefully converted. 
And these conversions were wrought, according to their accounts, while 

1 was upon my journey to the western Indians upon Long Island. 

** July 5th. This day conversed with an Indian girl, by an interpreter, 
and I hope she has had a saving change wrought in her heart. TliiSi 
while I was gone westward. 

** July 8th. Expounded : and at this exercise an Indian, Cwho was hope- 
fully converted while I was westward) owned the covenant and was bap- 
tized, together with four of his children. 

"July 15th. Preached. Former concern continued. Two squaws owned 
the covenant, and were baptized. These were hopefully converted last 
October. 

** Shinnecock, July 22nd. This evening, gave my dear people some cau- 
tions and warnings against some irrcgiSaritics, that abound in our land 
at this day ; and by which their best interest has been much endangered. 
After this, preached. Some had their distress renewed and increased. 
Others appeared to be sweetly composed, and to find, by fresh experience, 
the ways of religion to bo ways of pleasantness, and her paths peace. 

** Moriches, Aug. 15th. Preached. Some were deeply distressed. 
Some that attendea came 12 miles, and others 20, on purpose to hear the 
word preached. 

** Montauk, Aug. 22. Preached. This day the power of the Lord was 
evidently displayed in strengthening the convictions of some, and height- 
ening the joy of others. It may be noted, that seven squaws came hither 
from Shinnecock, on purpose to attend public worship, and that one of the 
number was hopefully converted in tlio time of service, and another in 
the evening. 

** Shinnecock, Sept. 10th. Visited and preached. The outpourings of 
the Spirit still evident and conspicuous among my dear people, &c. 

'* Islip, October 6th. Spent the evening in giving instructions andean- 
tions to some of my Indian people gathered together for that purpose. 
They were greedy to hear, and very thankful to me for my instructional 
It may be noted, these Indians have frequently gone (since I left them 
last summer) 16 miles to attend public worship. 

•• Kockaway, Oct. 10th. Preached. The Indians attended with serious- 
ness, and some appeared to be under some awakenings about their eternal 
safety. 

** Islip, Oct 24th. Preached. Some deeply concerned. 

** Mastick, Oct 29th. Preached. They appeared serious and thonghtfuL 
'** Moriches, Oct 31. Preached. Some deeply concerned. 

** Montauk, Nov. 1 1 th. Conversed with an old Indian, who appears to 
have found the Lord Jesus by faith. This, while I was gone westward. 

** Quaog, Dec. 19. Preached. They seriously attended, and some con- 
s' dorable movingt accompanied the ezcrcises of the dayi 
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" Moriehei, Doe. 90th. In the eyeninsr preached. Some few were led 
to commend the dear Redeemer, from a view of hit special love to their 
•ouls, and to acknowledge their own meanness and unworthincss. Some 
were deeply distressed, ^c. At this exercise one squaw hopefully con. 
▼eitcd. 

** Quao^, Dec. 94. Visited. In the evening preached, attended with en. 
coora^n^ appearances. It may be noted, that 9 or 10 Indians came to 
the raectinfr 12 miles, in a wet, stormy time. 

" , Dec. 26th. Preached. Some favoured with lively views of tho 

glory of Christ, and their moutiis filled with praises to him. Others deeply 
diitressed. 

** Montauk, Jan. S, 1742-3. Preached. Many of God*s children fa- 
Toured with sJmost ovcrcomingr discoveries of divmc love, which raised 
their affections on high, and %IIcd tlicir souls witli holy transport and 
aweet nourishment, and made them with pleasure speak forth the prais<^ 
of thei^dcar Redeemer ; and these discoveries were attended with a deep 
and abasing sense of their own uaworthiness ; and led them to pity their 
poor ChrisUess friends. 

'* Shinnccock, Jan. 30th. Visited. 

■* Quaoff, Jan. 23rd. Preached. Some were, as I trust, refreshed from 
OD high, and their mouths filled with praises to the blessed and glorious 
Jesos. Some others were deeply distressed in mind, and brought to inquire 
with solicitude after an interest in tho Lord Jesus Clirist. 

** Montauk, Feb. 5th. Conversed with one 8i]ua\v, and I can't but hope 
■be has received a saving change, and thut, a few days ago. 

** Moriches, ^larch 2ad. Preached. They attended with seriousness, 
«nd appeared forward to receive instruction. 

*' IsJip, March Gth. Some considerably affected with a sense of tlieir un- 
done estate. 

** Roc ka way, April 14th. Preached. Some few appeared somewhat 
attentive and thon^^htful. 

** Islip, April 17th. Preached. Some were made sensible of their sins in 
■omc measure, &c. 

*' Shinnecock, April 20th. Returned to the Indians there, and they ap. 
pearcd much rejoiced, &.c. 

Montauk, April :2-Uh. Preached. Some wore enlivened and re. 
freshed, &.c. 

•♦ Rockaway, May 8th. rro.ichod. There was a forwardness in somo 
to receive instruction. I cannot well omit obscrvin^r, th<; great necessity 
of one to instruct, cautitm, and exhort them in a more steady and unin- 
terrupted metliud than I possibly can, seeing they, with tho Indians of 
many other places upon Long Island, live at so great a distance from each 
other, it being at least 100 miles from the two extremes. 

** Smith field, May 18th. After a long and tedious journey arrived at 
Smitlificld upon Delaware, &.c. 

*• Moriches, Juno 2nd. Preached. Some were distressed under a sense 
of sin. The Indians hereabouts are much reformed, and very ready to ro- 
ceive instruction. 

'• iShinnecock, Sept. 8th. This day was observed as a day of public 
thanksgiving. Tho exercise was attended with seriousness and decency. 
A beautiful sight to behold, those gathered together to worship and bless 
God, who bef(»ro gospel light shone upon them, were w(mt to meet to sing 
and dance, carouse and give loose to vain mirth and jollity. 

•' Quv)g, Doc 1 Otii. THis morning, 1 had the pleasure to hear throe In- 
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dian children repeat a considerable part of the ABScxnbly'a cateehiflmi and 
to hear each of them upell in iho Ptsaltcr, and the two eldest repeat th« 
two first of David*s psahns. Their mother can read well, and is painful, 
after her capacity, in giving instructions to her children. (This woman 
was afterwards employed as a school-teacher at Montauk.) 

** Dec. 13th. After divine service, I toM my people the news I had re- 
ceived from Scotland, viz., of my continuance among the Long Island Izu 
dians. They universally manifested what great joy and satisfaction it 
was to them, and they explicitly declared their thanu to the great God, 
for his kind Providence herein. 

** Montauk, Dec. 25th. Preached. Some of the children of God brought 
to a deeper acquaintance of their own hearts, and made to mourn bitterly 
under a sense of their indwelling corruptions. Towards evening, in^ 
•tructed 4 or 5 squaws, who came to visit me, about the great botineas of 
salvation. 

** Quaog, Jan. 8th, 1 743-4. Preached. Some had their concern ra- 
▼ived and increased. The exercises of this day were attended with much 
of the divine power. 

•* Moriches, Jan. 23. Preached in the evening. Visibly attended with 
divine power. A great part of my hearers this evening came from Quaog, 
which IS 12 miles, and the Indians of this place go frequently there to 
meeting. 

" Montauk. Jan. 29. Preached. Some few refreshed. 

*' Quaog, Feb. 5. Preached. Some distressed ; others sweetly refreshed.** 

In making these extracts, the object has not been to furnish 
a few isolated passages of the most remarkable character, but 
to exhibit several deeply interesting facts connected with the 
work of grace, among this ignorant and benighted race ; such 
as the following. 

1. The incessant and extended labours of this devoted and 
self-denying servant of the cross. He appears to have been 
untiring in his efforts for the salvation of perishing soula 
While the principal settlements of the Indians were at Mon- 
tauk and Shinnccock, and therefore most of his time was 
spent there, still wo find him travelling, several times a year, 
from one end of the island to the other, to proclaim the mes- 
sage of salvation. And then, the extreme caution with which 
he expresses his hopes of the favorable appearances among 
them, warrants the highest confidence in the truth of his 
statements. 

2. While the work of grace was manifestly wrought by 
the instrumentality of divine truth, communicated in preach- 
ing and conversation, these hopeful conversions, in numerous 
instances, did not take place under the excitement of public 
meetings, but even in the ab-^ence of the missionary to other 
parts of his charge ; plainly showing that it was the work of 
God and not of man. 

d. The long con'inuince of this blessed work furnishes 
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mother evidence of ita genuineness* It was not the hot-bed 
iroduction of a few days or weeks, originating in special 
$fl%irt8 to produce a public excitement, and then subsiding 
nto a death-like coldness, as soon as those exercises were 
luspended. But it commenced and was continued for months 
ind even years, by the occasional labours of a single mission- 
try, travelling back and forth, over a region more than one 
lundred miles in extent. And yet, in every part of this vast 
xeld, the same moral phenomena were exhibited, to a greater 
ir Ims extent, throughout this protracted season of mercy. 
^nd when we take into consideration the numerous disadvan- 
tages under which these labours were performed, it seems that 
infidelity itself, if associated with a small degree of candour* 
nust be constrained to acknowledge, that such rosuhs could 
act be ascribed to mere human ingenuity or efficiency. 

Mr. Horton remained in the service of the L. I. Indians, 
eleven years. During the first three years, which his printed 
oumal covers, he appears to have confined himself constantly 
to his field of labour. In May, 1742, he attended the Synod 
in Philadelphia, and in the year following, hcspont a fortnight 
in visiting the Indians on the Delaware river, for the purpose 
)f preparing the way for the cstahlishnicnt of a mission among 
them. With these short intervals, not of relaxation, but of a 
mere change of labour, he pursued his solitary work, unciiccr- 
edby the presence of a single fellow-labourer, except that in 
February 1742, David Braiuard, who was then preparing to 
let out on a similar embassy of mercy, paid him a short visit, 
ind preached a single discourse to his * poor dear peo|)le.' In 
1752, Mr. Ilorton, from what cause is not known, left the 
island, and was settled, that same year, at South Hanover or 
Bottle hill, N. J., a settlement that had been formed in part 
by L. I. people. Here a church had been recently formed, 
of which Mr. H. was the first pastor. Here he spent his days 
and laid his bones. His tomb-stonc bears the following sim- 
ple inscription : — 

"In memory of the Rev. AzAniAii Horton, for 25 years 
pastor of this 'church. Died March 27th, 1777, aged C2 
years." 

Mr. H. was evidently a very respectable minister in his 
day. lie was one of the most constant attendants on the 
judicatories of the church — was seldom absent from the meet- 
ings of the Synod, and was frequently appointed on its com- 
mission. And yet his memory has well nigh passed away. 
It is still true, that " the righteous perish, and no man layeth 
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it to heart," even while men of far less excellence and uaefuU 
ncss, obtain a temporary renown, by a splendid monument, or 
a flattering memoir. But the name of Azariah Hortcn^ 
though little else of the good man remains, is worthy to live 
in the history of Indian missions, and should never perish 
from the annals of Long Island. 

In 1753, which was the year immediately after Mr. 
Horton left the Island, Sampson Occum was sent as a teacher 
to the Indians. He was a native of the Mohegan tribe in 
Connecticut, the remnants of which still exist on the west 
side of the Thames, between New London and Norwich. 
He was born in 1723, and was hopefully converted in 1741, 
being then in his ISth year. Having a strong desire to 
qualify himself for usefulness, ho sought, and in Decemberi 
1743, obtained admission into the school of the Rev. Eleazar 
Whcelock, of Lebanon. Here he remained four or five 
years. His docility and progress were such as not only to 
give great satisfaction to his instructor, but are supposed 
to havo suggested and encouraged the establishment of 
•• Moor's Charity School," which Mr. Wheelock soon after- 
wards founded, for the si>ccial instruction of the natives, and, 
in which Brandt and others were subscquentl}' educated. 
This school, it is well known became the basis of Dartmouth 
College in New Hampshire. This, therefore, may be regard- 
ed as one of those events, which are frequently developed 
in the scheme of Providence, in which great results flow 
apparently from the most insignificant causes. 

When Occum was first sent to Long Island, it was simply 
in the capacity of a teacher : and he devoted himself, with 
great assiduity, to the instruction of both children and adults. 
But being afterwards licensed by the Windham Association, 
he became a stated preacher of the ;;ospel among them. On 
the 30th of Aug. 1759, he was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Suffolk, and though he was afterwards variously employed in 
New England and elsewhere, he retained his connexion 
with the Presbyterian church, to the dav of his death. 

In 1765, Occum was sent by Mr. Wheelock, in company 
with the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, of Norwich, to England to pro- 
cure funds for ** Moor's Charily School." He was the firrt 
Indian preacher that ever appeared in Great Britain, and na- 
turally awakened great curiosity, and excited much attention; 
not only in the country towns, but even at the capital. He 
travelled through England into Scotland ; and from Feb. 16th, 
176(i, to July 22nd, 1767, he preached between 3 and 400 
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times. The houses in which he officiated were thronged, and 
he preached to great acceptance. 

He was eminently successful in regard to the object of his 
mission. In England he collected about i:7,0U0 ($3:3,000,) 
and in Scotland between 2 and £3,000 ; (more than 840,000 
in all,) which was invested in British funds, for the benevolent 
object in view. The king himself subscribed jC200, and Lord 
Dartmouth, 50 guineas. 

But the object of his mission seems to have met with little 
favour from the dignitaries of the established church. The 
following is an extract from a letter which he wrote, after liis 
return home : — 

"Now lam in my own countrj'-, I may freely inform you 
of what I honestly and soberly think of the bishops, lord-bish- 
ops, and arch bishops of England. In my view, they don't 
look like gospel bishops, or ministers of Ciirist — L can't iind 
them in the bible. I think they a good deal resemble the aiiti- 
christian popes. I find the gospel bisiiops resemble, in somo 
good measure, their good Master, and they follow him in the 
example he has left them. They discover meekness and hu- 
mility ; are gentle and kind unto all men — ready to do good 
unto all — they are compassionate and merciful unto the mise- 
rable, and charitable to the poor. — But I did not fmd the bish- 
ops of England so. Upon my word, if I never spoke tiie 
truth liefore, I do now. I waited on a number of bishops and 
represented to them the miserable and wretched situation of 
the poor Indians, who are perishing for lack of spiritual know- 
ledge, and begged their assistance in evangelizing these poor 
heathen. But, if you can believe me, they never gave us one 
single brass farthing. It seems to me that they are very in- 
did'erent whether the poor Indians go to heaven or hell. I 
can't help my thoughts, and I am apt to think, that they don't 
want the Indians to go to heaven with them. But I hope, by 
the grace of God that some of them (tlie Indians,) will reach 
heaven ; and I believe they will be as welcome tliere as the 
bishops." 

In 1786 Cecum removed with a number of the N. E. in- 
dians, and a few from Long Island, to the Brothertown tract, 
in Oneida county, where he spent the remainder of his days. 
In 1790, he was set off from the presbytery of Sulfolk, with 
others, to constitute the presbytery of Albany. He died sud- 
denly July 14th, 1792, in the 69t]i year of his age. 

The following account of his departure was prepared from 
the recital of his wife. 
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'* For some time ho had a presentiment that his death wai 
near. As he accustomed himself, in his earlier life, to the 
manufacture of pails and cooper-ware, he still devoted what 
strength ho had, when leisure permitted, to the same employ* 
ment. One day he observed to his wife, that he must finish a 
churn soon, that he had commenced, or he might not live to do 
it. He went out to his work, a little distance from the houBBi 
finished the churn, and started to return. His wife observed 
him crossing a run of water near the house, upon a pole ; look- 
ing towards him again, a few moments after, she saw that he 
had fallen ; and going to him she found him dead." His fa« 
neral was attended by more than 800 Indians, who lamented 
him as a father. The Rev. Mr. Kirkland preached on the oc- 
casion. 

Cecum was in many respects a remarkable man. ''He 
was judged to be well accomplished and peculiarly turned to 
teach and edify his savage brethren. Nor was he neglected 
by the polished inhabitants of the capital towns. Though for 
many years, he was without polite conversation, and destitute 
of a library, yet he preached to good acceptance in New York, 
Boston, and other populous places. By the best judges he 
was said to be an excellent preacher in his own language; 
and his influence among the Indians was for a long time 
great." About the time of his leaving Montauk, Dr. Bud 
gives the following account of him : " As a preacher of the 
gospel, he seems always to have in view the end of the min- 
istry, the glory of God and the salvation of men. His man- 
ner of expression when he preaches to the Indians is vastly 
more natural, free, clear and eloquent, quick and powerful, 
than when he preaches to others. He is the glory of the In- 
dian nation." Dr. Dwight says, *'I heard Mr. Occum twice 
His discourses, though not proofs of superior talents, were de- 
cent, and his utterance in some degree, eloquent. There is 
satisfactory evidence that he was a man of piety." 

Occum was no contemptible poet, though most of his me- 
trical productions have suffered those mutilations and emen- 
dations, which the superior wisdom and elastic consciences 
of the present age, have felt fully authorized to make, in the 
works of greater men than Occum, both living and dead* 
But waving the morality of this question, it may be remarked 
that if the present enlightened age can produce better poetryi 
especially lyric poetry, than has ever been written beforet 
there is perfect liberty for every one to try his hand. But it 
does not seem to bo exactly right, to mutilate and still pub- 
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liah under their names, the poetry of men who arc in their 
graves, and therefore have not the opportunity to repudiate 
words and sentiments and rhymes that they never perpe- 
trated. Especially is this to be regretted in the case that has 
occasioned these remarks. Every reader wishes to see such 
a man as Occum, just as he was, and his works just as he left 
them ; and this is absolute!}'' necessary to a correct estimate 
of his abilities. 

As fair a specimen of Occum's lyrick poetry as the reader 
can be referred to, is that hymn, which is to be tbuud in many 
collections, beginning ^^ Awaked by SinaVs awful sound.** 
The following scrap, written at a later ])eriod, though pos- 
sessing less poetic merit, has probably underofonc fewer emen- 
dations, and while it breathes the same pious spirit, is not un- 
worthy of preservation. 

** Give all your time to God 

In prayer and praise, 
Your thoughts from vanity 

To heaven raise. 

" Our work, bo prrat, requires 
Our few short years ; 
Ne|rlccled — Heav'n is chan^d 
To g^roans and tears. 

•• Except we cultivate 
What God has ((iv'n. 
We biiall repent tcM> laic 
And miss of heaven.*' 

The writer is not aware that Occum ever committed any 
of his sermons to the press, except a diseourso on Rom. vi. 
23, which he presiched at the execution of Moses Paul, an In- 
dian, at Newhavcn, Conn., September 2(1, 177'J, for murder. 
There are many parts of this sermon which do eciual honour 
to the head and heart of the preacher ; and it wouhl bo well, 
if all who undertake to teach men the way to heaven, were 
as explicit and correct in their directions. In cipplying liis 
subject to the wretched convict, he uses the following lan- 
guage. 

•* This is a call — a gracious call to you, poor Closes, under your present 
burdens and distresses. Christ alone has a riirlit to call sinners to hiiiis«^lf. 
It would be presumption for a mi^ihty anfrv\ to call sinners in this man. 
ncr ; and were it posnible for you to apply to all (lod's creatures, tht'y 
would, with ono voice, tell 3'ou, that it wuk not in them, to help you Gu 
to all the mcffnf of frrace, thoy would prove niistrable helps without Christ 
himstrlf. Yea, apply to all the ministers of the gospel ; they would all 
ny, that it was not in them, but that they were only indexes, ae it were. 
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to point out to joa the Lord Jcstis Chrirt, the only Saviour of nniNa 
Go to all the angels of heaven thcj would do the same. Yea, go to 
God the Father himself ; without Christ, he could not help you : toneak 
after the manner of men, he would also point you to the Jjoxd Jen 
Christ, and say, " Thig is my beloved wn, in whom I am well pUmatd,* 
Thus you see, poor Moses, there is none in heaven, or on the earth, tlMt 
can help you, but Christ — ^he alone has power to save and to give life.** 

This is but a small portion of his pointed address to die 
criminal. He afterwards brings into view the vicarious sof- 
ferings of Christ, and urges the poor man to rely on his infi- 
nite merits— exhibiting, in the ^hole, the clearest views of 
the gospel plan of salvation, and the most ardent love for 
perishing souls. 

But it must not be concealed that Cecum was in severd 
instances, overtaken with the besetting sin of the poor In- 
dians, by which his christian and ministerial character wu 
greatly dishonoured, or to use his own penitential language 
to the Presbyter^' of Suffolk in a letter dated June 9thy I6H 
in which he acknowledges himself *' to have been shamefuUr 
overtaken with strong drink, by which I have greatly wound* 
ed the cause of God, blemished the pure religion of Jesus 
Christ, blackened my own character, and hurt my own souL" 
But he fmally obtained the victory over himself^ and lived 
and died, as was believed, a truly good man. 

The results of his labours with the Long Island Indiam^ 
during 6 years, are thus expressed in his own words. *' Many 
of them can read, write, and cypher well , but they are not 
so zealous in religion now, as they were some years ago." 

From the time that Occum left the island, for about 20 
years, the writer has been unable to discover any special la- 
bours bestowed on the Indians, except those of one of their 
own number, by the name of Peter John, who was ** for many 
years, a faithful and successful preacher of the gospel, among 
the native Indians of the island." He was of the Shinnecock 
tribe, and was born at the Hay ground, in the parish of Bridg- 
hampton, somewhere about the years 1713-15. He was hope- 
fully converted, in the great awakening of 1741-4, under the 
preaching of the Rev. Mr. Davenport. By what ecclesiastical 
authority he was commissioned is not known, though it is sup> 
posed, that he was ordained by the separatists of Connecticut 
Ho afterwards took up his residence at St. George's ManoTf 
w^here he owned property, on which one of his descendants 
still lives. ** Though not learned and eloquent, yet by hie 
zeal, piety and perseverance, he gathered small churches at 
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rading River, Poosqmtuck and Islip," to which, with that of 
PlacCf he miDistcrcd, till after his grandson and suc- 
r was brought into the ministry. He lived to the ad- 
uiced age of 88, and died near the commcncenicnt of the 
resent century, though the precise date has not been asccr- 
dned. Hb remains lie buried at Poosepatuck. 

The Rev. Paul Cuffee ** was the second of seven sons of 
'eter CuflTee, a native Indian of the Shinnecock tribe," and 
rmndson, on his mother's side, of the Rev. Peter John. He 
rms born in the town of Brookhaven, March 4th, 1757. His 
lother was said to be '* an eminently pious woman ; for many 
ears a member of the native Indian church at Wading 
Urer." She being of African deface nt, Paul was of course 
Nit of pure aboriginal blood. At an early age, he was inden- 
nred as a servant to Major Frederick Hudson, at Wading 
liTer, with whom he laboured, principally on the farm, until 
he age of 21 years. '* During his minority he is said to have 
een exceedingly thoughtless, and much addicted to the plca- 
uras of the revel and the midnight dance. Possessing a 
jreat degree of Indian cunning, with a bright and lively iina- 
;ination, and being distinguished by his native powers of 
aimickry, he was selected as the favourite leader of a thought- 
BBB band." 

But though thus eagerly bent on his career of folly, the 
Mtd had marked him as " a chosen vessel, to bear his name 
lefore the gentiles" — the remnants of his own once pagan 
ribes. During a season of religious awakening, in the year 
.778—9, being the last year of his minority, his attention was 
ailed up to the great concern of salvation. His convictions 
rere deep and pungent, and finally became ''so intense and 
»Terwhe1ming, that like Saul of Tarsus, he fell to the ground, 
ind for a time his entire physical strength was prostrated. 
)ut he soon obtained a delightful relief, in an entire surrender 
>f his heart to the Ijord Jesus, and an unreserved consccra- 
lon to his service." 

From the first moment of his deliverance from the load of 
»DScious guilt, he appears to have been inspired with an ar- 
lent desire to labour, for the advancement of the divine glory, 
md the salvation of his fellow men. Though possessed of a 
rery limited education, ho early commenced preaching ; upon 
vhat authority — whether by the ap|)rol>atic)n of the church at 
KVading River, of which he had been admitted as a member, 
ir by a license of a higher ecclesiastical body, is not known. 
' Soon after completing his term of service, he removed from 
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Wading River to Moriches, where he remained about two 
years ;" and thence, to Poosepatuck, where in 1790, he wh 
^ ordained to the work of the ministry by a council of minii- 
ters from the Connecticut Convention/' He afterwards re- 
moved to Canoe place, which continued to be his residence til 
his death. 

On the 17th of Oct. 1792, he was admitted a member of 
the '* Strict Congregational Convention of Long Island," 
which had been organized, about a year before, in fellowship 
with the "Strict Congregational Convention of Connecticut 

In 1798, he received a commission, from the '*New Tod 
Missionary Society," to labour with the remnants of the Long 
Island Indians, in whose employ he continued till his detth, 
and annually received a liberal compensation. The principal 
field of his labour was Montauk and Canoe Place ; though 
he occasionally visited Poosepatuck and Islip, where thm 
were then a few scattered remnants of the native tribes. 

'* In the endowments of his mind, for the station he filled, 
nature seems to have been lavish of her gifts. His memory 
was retentive — his imagination lively and fruitful — his voico 
was musical, almost to a charm — his manner graceful, com- 
bining modesty and humility ; and when the powers of his 
soul were a little wrought up, with the fire of divine love, hif 
countenance would seem to shine, with more than mortal 
brightness. In his preaching, he dwelt much on the promi- 
nent doctrines of the gospel, and the love of a crucified Re^ 
deemer. Multitudes flocked to hear his native eloquence, and 
hung with intense delight, upon his lips ; indeed, it is a matter 
of doubt, whether any minister, of that period, would have 
commanded a more numerous and attentive congregation. 
He was universally loved and respected. Churches and min- 
isters, of other denominations, welcomed him to their pulpits, 
and sought an opportunity of listening to his lovely and affect- 
ing discourse." 

Although the above description bears evident marks, of the 
partiality of friendship, and while much of the interest exhi- 
bited in such cases, is to be ascribed to gratified curiosity, the 
writer can testify that there is much truth in this delineation. 
Having enjoye<l a personal acquaintance with Paul, for a few 
years, and had the privilege, in two or three instances, of 
hearing his public performances, he can bear witness that he 
was an interesting and affectionate preacher. Though he 
aimed at no elegance of diction, and frequently committed 
grammatical inaccuracies, these were soon lost sight of, in the 
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our of hia piety, and the pathoa of his appeals. But the 
■t uniable ami distinguishing trait of Paul*s character, 
h in the pulpit and out of it, was the unaffected humility 
his heart* Not only was his spirit imbued with it, but he 
leBied at all times, clothed therewith, as with a gannent. 
foraUy modest, and graciously lowly in heart, he never 
lired to high things, but always condescended to men of 
r estate; contented, nay, gratified to be the humhie inst ru- 
nt of promoting the glory of God, and the salvation of his 
low nsen. 

He died as he lived under the smiles of his Saviour. 
vdoally, though rapidly wasted away by the consumption, 
enjoyed his reason and the light of God's countenance to 
I end. Having given direction al)out the manner and placo 
hii interment ; selected a text [2. Tim. iv. 7, 8] for his 
iieral discourse* and taken a fond adieu of his faniilv and 
andfl, exhorting them all to *' make Christ their friend," he 
Imly fell asleep. 

Aboat one mile west of Canoo Place, on the an(;lc formed 
the junction of the north and south roads, whore the Indian 
rarch formerly stood, among the bushes and trees, which 
B DOW considerably grown up, forming a part of the unbro- 
n forest, may be dii^cerned a small enclosure of lulling just 
"ge enough to encompass a single grave ; while other dcpo- 
ones of the dead are scattered around. Within that cnclo- 
re. He the mortal remains of the last native preacher to tlio 
mg Island Indians. A plain head stone marks the spot, and 
ars the following inscription : — 

ERECTED 

BY 
THE KEW-YORK MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Sn ittrmors of 
The Rev. PAIJL CUFFEE, 

An Indian of the SMnnecock Tribe. 

Who wnH employed by that Society, 
for the ]a»t thirteen ycura of his life, on the 

Eautem part of l^n^ Island, 
where he laboured with fidelity and succcu. 

Humble, pious and indefatigable, 

in testifying the gospel of the jirrucu of God, 

he finished his course with joy, 

on the 

7th of March, 1812, 

aged 55 yean and three days. 
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Since the death of Pauli the Indians have been indebted 
for religious instruction, almost exclusively to the L. I. Coii« 
vention, which has continued to exercise an oversight orer 
them ; and afford such assistance as was within their power. 
On the 12th of Oct. 1827, the Convention ordained the Re?. 
William Benjamin, as pastor of the church at Canoe Place ; 
and he continues to labour there half the time. This church 
and that at Pooscpatuck are the only ones that remain. Those 
formerly existing at Scgatague and the Wading River ate 
entirely extinct ; and at the latter place, not a single iiidi- 
vidual of aboriginal descent is to be found. 

The following summary embraces all the remnants of thii 
interesting people, in their present mingled state. 

Montauk, 3 families, consisting of 8 or 9 individuals. 

Shinnecock, 30 " " 140 « 

Poosepatuck, 6 " " 30 

Before concluding this sketch, it is proper to notice a reli> 
gious anniversary under the name of the **June Meeting" 
w^hich has long been maintained by this interesting people, 
and is kept up to the present time. Its origin is not exactly 
known, but its design is entirely of a social and religious na^ 
ture. It is a holv convocation of all the remnants of the 
tribes, and the coloured people connected with tiiem, on the 
Jirst or second sabbath in June, for the purpose of religious 
worship. In former days, a delegation from New England 
was usually present ; but of late years, it has been confined to 
the residents of the Island. The place of meeting is Poose- 
patuck, as being the most central ; though this little church is 
now reduced to a mere remnant. The whole day is spent in 
the exercises of religious worship, in connexion with which, 
the Lord's Supper is celebrated ; and could the assemblage 
be confined exclusively to those for whose benefit it was in- 
stituted, or even those who take delight in God's worship, it 
would still be a pleasant and profitable occasion. But it has, 
of late years, become the resort of hundreds of giddy and 
thoughtless youth of both sexes, who assemble from all parts 
of the island, within 20 or 30 miles, for the mere purpose of 
diversion and dissipation ; making it a scene of tumult and 
confusion ; while others of the white population, to their burn- 
ing disgrace, from the mere lust of lilthy lucre, embrace the 
occasion as an opportunity for merchandize and worldly gain. 
The whole country, for miles around, exhibits all the confusion 
of a general training ; and the holy sabbath, from morning to 
night, is polluted with the most bare faced profanations. 
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Tbeaa facts are stated, not on the ground of vague nzmour, 
at from the evidence of sense at the last anniversary. And 
: will be observed, that the disgrace of these unhallowed pro- 
eedings, belongs exclusively to the ichitc population. The 
onduct of the coloured people is marked with singular pro- 
nely and circumspection. Those who come from a distance, 
crform their journey on the preceding day, and return home 
a the succeeding week. Thus they enjoy the privilege of :$o- 
ial intercourse with friends and relatives, besides securing the 
ett and quiet of the holy sabbath. And but for the annoyance 
if those who take no interest in the religious exercises of 
be meeting, it would be both a pleasant and profitable season 
o their souls. 

In review of all the labours bestowed upon this interesting 
leople, during the last hundred 3'ears, it is obvious to remark, 
hat a goodly number of them have doubtless become the 
lomble followers of the meek and lowly Jesus. And even 
10W9 among their scanty remnants, there is a precious seed, 
rho love and serve the Lord. At the same time it must be 
confessed, that no radical change has been produced on the 
labits and character of the mass. It is remarked by the 
Chronicler of Easthampton, that " From their teachers some 
if them learned to read and write, but tiieir progress in know- 
edge neither meliorated their condition, nor diverted th(>m of 
heir natural improvidence. Tiieir thirst for the liquid tire of 
he white man continued, with few exceptions, as ardent ; and 
he domestic comforts of the hearth were but little enhanced, 
leyond the savage state ; notwithstanding all tho advantages 
if intercourse, with a moral and religious people, disposed to 
reat them with sobriety and kindness." And it may be 
idded, that by mingling with the African race, whose condi- 
lon in this country is even more depressed than their own, 
hey have degraded instead of elevating their condition, in the 
syes of the community, and stamped an infrangible seal upon 
heir condition. In the course of a few more generations, if 
hey shall havo any survivors, all the characteristics of their 
ibOTiginal ancestry will be swallowed up and lost, in tho pre- 
k>minant features of a less noble, but equally injured and des- 
Hsed race. 

And here, the writer regrets the necessity of recording a 
'act, by no means honourable to the inhabitants of the towns, 
n which these aboriginal remnants are located. For many 
rears past, there has been a growing jealousy, of their claim 
o the lands reserved by their ancestors ; and an evident 
to see it extinguished. And it is common to hear the 
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assertion, that " these mongrel people have no more right to 
these lands, than the natives of Africa.*' It must indeed be 
confessed, that if the Indian title was based on entire purity 
of Aboriginal blood, it is already extinct, for the want of a 
claimant. But it is presumed, that no such condition can be 
found in any instrument of reservation. The circumstance, 
therefore, that the Indians have seen fit to ally themselves in 
marriage, with those of a darker hue, can furnish no just ex- 
cuse for disfranchising and disinheriting their legitimate pos- 
terity. It is therefore to be most earnestly hoped, that tbe 
descendants of men, who could boast, that they never wrong- 
fully took a foot of land from the Indians, will not dishonour 
their ancestors, by unjustly depriving the small remnants of 
the natives of their lawful inheritance. 

The following graphic, but gloomy description of the pre- 
sent state of the peninsula of Montauk, by the same writer, 
who has been frequently quoted on this topic, will form an ap* 
propriate close of this imperfect sketch of Aboriginal history. 

** The place is almost one extended region of solitude. Over its elr 
vatcd surface, the eye seldom rests upon other than natural objects. Tbe 
largo forest, which once covered its face, has fallen before the axe of tbe 
husbandman, and the winds of heaven : and the vision has no intermp- 
lion, over the greater part of the land, to an illimitable expanse of ocean. 
The extensive swamps, where the warrior waited in ambush the pasrinf 
of his foe, have most of them become dry, and free of wood. The 
grounds, where often the battle raged, in the strife for life and victory, are 
noted only by the many arrow-heads, which the tread of animals and tbe j 
crufnbling of the soil expose to view. The lofty and symmetrical staturs 
of the red man no longer crowns the cliffs and headlands of the ' 
shore ; but over the summits, the sea-bird and the eagle may still be seen i 
hovering in the air, or soaring aloft, in beautiful gyrations. All the 
magriiiicent features of nature still present, to the visiter, the same so. 
blime and majestic appearance, which they presented to former sucrcasife 
generations ; but the red man sleeps in his grave. The band of sparkliof 
foam, produced by the waves of the ocean, rolling and dashing on the 
shore in endless succession, still embraces the land ; but he, who whikxil 
watched the pulsations of the mighty deep, is no longer there. On the ■ 
bold headland of Wamp<momon, where, in the clear dark night, the sig- ' 
nal fire was kindled, to give notice to the friendly tribes, on the opposite ; 
shore, of the approach of some mutual foe, or of readiness to proceed 
upon some enterprise of danger or revenge, the centinel no longer holdi 
his midnight vigil. The calm moon, whose bright and soft light wis 
reflected from the undulating surface of the gently rising wave, where the 
canoe was launched upon its bosom for distant adventure, still sheds ite 
monthly brightness upon the troubled sea, but it no longer guides the baxk 
of the red man. The agitations and tumults, that gave activity and 
excitement to savage life, and filled the forest with the echoes of tbe war* 
hoop, are buried in the grave of the warrior ; and the almost pednM 
stillness of tho region is disturbed, only, by the everlatting murmur of tiis 
oean.'* 
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SECTION XI. 

STATISTICAL TABLES. 

I. Population al dijercnl periods. 



A. D. I 1731 [ 1771 1 1786 l 1790 1800 1^10 K20 ' I«£0 1^^ lSi5 



Kins't, ; 2,150 3,623 3,9j<e: 4,496 5,740 8.3(1)1 1.1 <ir7^),i>;» 47.613 68,691; 
Qaeen'i, 7.895 10,9*^13,0^116,014 16.»^1 9.336 30.51f >2,|f^ 30,324 31,:^ 
Soffalk, j 7,675 13,12313,79Si|l6,440 19,444 2K11324,2r^,i6,7.S) 32,469 34,579, 

Total, 17,920)27,731 30.<«3!j634942.1«7K752Vi.9rr ».77:> 110,406 1:^.119 



Note I. It appears from the preceding table tliiit the agj^^re- 
gate population of the island has been nearly doubled in 
the last period of 15 years. But the principal increase has 
been in the county of King's, which, cliiefiy by the rapid 
growth of the city of Brooklyn, has more than tripled its popu- 
lation in the same time. 

2. The present population of the islaml cxcr^ods that of 3 
severai States of the Federal Union. In 1840, tho entire 
population of Rhode Ireland was 108,S:50 ; — Delaware, T-^.OSS : 
Arkansas, 97,574. 



n. Classification by the Census of 1640, according in occupa* 

iion, ^c. 
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Note. — In the preceding table, the agijrrjrate number, be- 
tween the ages of 5 and Id, includes both tli*; white and col- 
oured children. But as these different classes of our popula- 
tion are not classified by the U. S. Census, at the same ages, 
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the number of coloured childTen who nre between thou sget 
has been aMertained by calculatioD, and is believed to b« 
esseDlially correct. 



III. Aggregate population of different ages, shotting the pro. 
portion be/ireen the sexes, at three different periods of hufun 
life : of iMh the ichite and coloured. 
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Note 1. The well-known law, in regard to the excess of the 
male swt over the female, is obacrvuble here. But it will be 
noticed, that while thi.i holds good in th<' aggregate, it does 
not a|»|>ly to every period of life. After the ago of 60 years, 
the excess is on the other side, la ihc coloured populatioD 
the cliungc lukes place at an earlier period. 

2. A notable exception lo the above law, will gencrallr be 
found in liie dense population of cities. Thus, in the above 
schedule. King's County contains l,:t42 females more than 
male!!, under :ui years of age. This excess is in the city of 
Brooklyn, which t>y the Census of IBA5, contains in the ag- 
gregate '2,76i females above the number of males. The same 
will be found in almotit every city in the country. 



3. By the Census of 1840, there v 
females on Long bland, over 90 and 1: 
coloured females over litO. 



ere 15 males and 19 
idcr lUO years, and 8 



4. The lotal coloured population, in 1S40> was, in King*! 
L. 843 i— Queen's 3,509 ;— SuBbik 2,107;— total SfiSV. 
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IT. Comparative popultUum of Long Islajid and the City of 
JVcto York, the Slate and the United Stalet at diferent 
periods. 
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Hence it appears, 

1. That a little more than 100 years ago, Ihc population of 
Long Island was more than double of the city of New York, 
and more than one-lMrd of the whole province ; and it is about 
GO years ago, that the populalioM of the city became equal to 
(hat of the island. 

2. At ihe commencement of the present century, the popu- 
lation of the Island was to that of Ihe Slate as 1 to 14. In 
1640 it w^s as 1 to -22. 

3. It seems that there was a remarkable decrease in tha 
population of New York from 1096 to l(i'J7. 



V. The number of dnmr,slic anitnah, with some jiroductuma of 
their growth or labour ; from the Census of 1840. 
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Note. The aonual exportation of wood haa probably nearljr 
I ^ aqualled the above amount for many yean> 
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VI. Affriniltural Prodwtians. 
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Note. A few years ago Long Island did not produce suffi- 
cient bread-stuiFs to supply its own population. Now there is 
a considerable surplus annually exported. The value of all its 
exports has been estimated at $200,000 annually. 



VI !• The following additional ifem^ are derived from the StaU 
Census of 1845, tchich has been recently completed. 
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PART II. 



Ecclesiastical History. 

The original settlers of the whole of Suffolk County, 
and a large portion of Queen's, were Englih emigrants, 
formed into small companies, or associations, either be- 
fore they left their place of previous residence, or imme- 
diately after they had estahlishod themselves in their new" 
homes. Some of them had resided for a short time in New- 
England, while others had only made a stop there, to obtain 
information in regard to the new world. Thoy Micro, however, 
puritans, in their religious views, and the advocates of civil 
as well as religious liberty. They were, without exception, 
dissenters from the church of Enf^iand, and were actuated by 
the same motive that had impelled the Plymouth Pilgrims to 
bury themselves in a howling wilderness, where they hoped to 
enjoy an asylum from oppression. 

From the circumstance that the English puritans were di- 
vided in sentiment, on the form of church government, some 
of them being in favour of strict Independency, while others 
preferred the model of Presbyterianism, it has been supposed, 
that some of the earliest churches of the island were organ- 
ised on the Presbyterian basis. It is indeed true, that at a very 
early period of their history, the name Preshtitcrian is applied 
to them. But it will be observed that the term Independent 
is about as common, in application to the same churches : and 
neither appears to be used as the distinctive appellation of a 
dificrent denomination. But the most conclusive fact on this 
point is, that there is no evidence of the existence of Ruling 
Elders, or a church session, or the formal adoption of the 
Presbyterian standards, in any of these churches, till after 
the commencement of the 18th century. And when we re- 
collect, that, in those early days, the most of the business of 
those congregations was transacted in their town meetings, 
of which there are ample records, it is difficult to imagine, 
that the distinctive forms of Presbvterianism could have ex- 
isted, without the recognition of any of its peculiar features^ 
in those transactions. 
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It is a well established fact, that the first two churches plant- 
ed on this inland of the sea, were organised in New-Englandf 
and there furnished with pastors, who emigrated with them, 
to these solitary shores. The church at Southold was formed 
at Now- Haven, and the church at Southampton, at Lynn, 
Mass. There is no reason to doubt, that these were strictly 
congregational or rather independent ; and for the reasons al- 
ready assigned, it is beHeved, that the most of those subse- 
quently formed, in the course of 6t) or 70 years, were organ- 
ized after the New England model ; from which quarter, their 
ministers were, for a long time, obtained. 

As preliminary to the history of the different towns, and 
the several religious congregations therein, the writer had pre- 
pared, in as many distinct sections, an historical sketch of the 
rise and progress of the various denominations, that now oc- 
cupy the ground. But after committing the work to the press, 
he has found it nccessart, in order to confine it within the 
limits prescribed, to content himself with the following brief 
abstract, which will afford a comparative view of the present 
condition of the various ecclesiastical organizations on the 
island. 

I. CONGREGATIOXALISTS. 

The most of the churches bearing this name, were, for a 
long time, strictly independent, and their ministers without 
anv ecclesiastical asjsociation. 

• 

The earliest organization of this kind, was the ** Long 
Island Convention," formed Aug. 26th, ITlU. This was com- 
posed exclusively of those ministers and churches, whose sym- 
pathies were with the separation that took place in New Eng- 
land in the great revival of 1740. The Rev. James Daven^ 
porU who was the minister of Southold, at the time, and whose 
erratic course is the matter of historical record, had a princi- 
pal agency in disseminating that spirit on the island. This 
Convention has never been large, though it has received or 
ordained between 20 and 30 ministers. At the commence- 
ment of the present year, it embraced 6 ministers and 4 
churches. In April last it was, by consent of the members, 
dissolved. 

A *' Long Island Association'' was formed in 1836, which 
was dissolved after existinor only 4 years. 

The ** Consociation of Long Island" was formed March 
6th, 1840, which still exists, consisting of 5 ministers and 7 
churches, and is connected with the General Association of 
New-York. 
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There are, at present 20 Congregational churches on the 
■laDdf (the most of them strictly independent) containing an 
■ggregate of 1569 communicants. These are supplied by 
about 15 ministers, the most of whom are only temporary sup- 

II. Presbyterians. 

The first date of Presbyterian ism, in its distinctive form, 
on the island, is about the year 1712. The original " Pres- 
bytery of Long Island" was set off from the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia in 17 IG, and organised at Southampton April 
17ih, 1717. This was the first Presbytery constituted in the 
state of New- York. It was united May 24th, 17:38, with 
tile eastern part of Jersey, under the name of the "Presbytery 
of Ne W.York." 

The " Presbytery of Suffolk*' was organised April 9th, 
1747, and continued till it was reorganised in Oct. 1790, by 
the Synod of New- York, under the original name of the 
*• Presbytery of Long Island." 

In 1800, this Presbytery was divided into two bodies, which 
were reunited in 1840. But the schism, which took place in 
the Presbyterian church in 1838, h.as been followed with cor- 
responding separations and associations on the island ; so 
that there are now two entire Presbyteries, both bearing the 
same r^rine, besides parts of two others, which, for conven- 
ience, ar* connected with the cities. 

The f allowing is a summary of these several bodies. 

The Presbytery of Long Island, (O. S.) 15 Ministers — 17 
Congregations — 2,620 Communicants. 

Belonging to the Presbytery of New- York : 7 Ministers — 
6 Congregations — 1,485 Communicants. 

The Presbytery of Long Island, (N. S.) — 9 Ministers— 5 
Congregations — 471 Communicants. 

Belonging to the Presbytery of Brooklyn — 7 Ministers — 6 
Congregations — 1,708 Communicants. 

Total, 37 Ministers — 33 Congregations — 6,294 Communi- 
cants. 

III. The Reformed Dutch Church. 

The churches of the New N(^therlands were founded, and 
for a long period, were under the government of the Classis of 
Amsterdam, whence they received their ministerial supplies. 

The first minister sent over to the Dutch colony, was the 
Rev. Edverardus Bogardus, who commenced his ministry in 
New Amsterdam (New- York) in 163S. The earliest evi- 
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dence of the organization of a church in that city, is in the 
following year. The first house of worship erected there, 
was that which was commenced in the fort in 1642, and fin- 
ished in 1647. It has been supposed that this was a second 
erection, but there is abundant evidence, that this was the 
first. The testimony of De Vriez, contained in Moulton's 
** View of Mew Orange, 1673," appears conclusive on this 
point, though other evidence is not wanting. 

For many years the scattered settlements on the west end 
of Long Island were dependent on the city for all their civil 
and ecclesiastical privileges. And it was not till 1654, that 
they enjoyed the services of a minister of their own. It was 
about this time, that the church of Flatbush was organised, 
which was the first of this denomination on the island. Other 
organizations were afterwards formed, which were supplied 
by collegiate pastors till after the commencement of the pre- 
sent century. 

The "Classis of Long Island" was formed June 1st, 1813, 
which was divided into two Classes in May, 1843. 

The following abstract from their last reports, furnishes 
their relative numbers. 

The South Classis of L. I. comprehends 9 minis<f^rs — 9 
congregations, and 1,0:^6 communicants. The congregations 
consist of 775 families, including 4,475 individuals. 

The North Classis (with Bushwick) comprehends 8 minis- 
ters — 8 congregations, and ti56 communicants — 710 families 
—3,640 individuals. 

Total, 17 ministers — 17 congregations — 1892 communi- 
cants. 

IV. Episcopalians. 

Episcopacy was first introduced upon Long Island, in 1702, 
by missionaries sent out by the ** Society for propagating the 
gospel in foreign parts." These were introduced and forced 
upon several towns, much against the wishes of the people, by 
the infamous Cornbury, then recently appointed to the govern- 
ment of the Province ; some of whose acts will necessarily 
be noticed in the annals of the towns. The churches of this 
denomination are principally, established in the western coun- 
ties. 

The Journal of the Convention for 1844, gives the follow- 
ing as the aggregate of their numbers on the island, viz. : 24 
Rectors — 25 parishes, and 2,249 communicants. Three or 
four new parishes have Been recognised the present yeaff 
which would somewhat enlarge the amount. 
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V. Methodists. 

The commencement of Methodist preaching on the islandi 
m nearly coeval with its introduction into the city of New- 
Tork, which was in 1766. And though these cfibrts were 
interrupted hy the war of the revolution, they were renewed, 
at an early date, after the return of peace, and gradually ex- 
tended, till this denomination have one or more organised so- 
cieties in almost every town ; and their atrgrcgate numbers 
exceed that of any other distinct communion. By their re- 
ports of the present year, the whole number of preachers em- 
ployed on the island is 36, and the aggregate number of 
members 6,619. 

OlJier MeiJiodist Organizations, 

It is generally known, that since the independent organiza- 
tion of the Methodist church in America, there has been oc- 
casional dis<satisfaction manifested towards some of its dis- 
tinguishing features. These arc principally two : viz., its epis' 
topacify and the concentration of power in the travelling 
stackers. These and other grounds of dissatisfaction, have 
produced multiplied secessions, from time to time, which are 
90 numerous that they can only be named ; the most of which 
have distinct organizations on the island. 

1. The Reformed Methodist Churchy which was organ- 
ised in 1814. 

2. The Methodist Society (generally known as Stilwell- 
ites) in IS20. There have been several societies of these on 
the island, but there are very few remaining. 

3. The Protestant Methodists, organised in 1824. They 
have 5 organised societies here, with an aggregate of 301 
members, besides several other places and circuits for preach- 
ing. 

4. The Wes!ei/an Methodist Church, constituted in May, 
1843, which seceded principally on the slavery question. It 
claims an aggregate of 4(>,000; is said to be rapidly increas- 
ing, and bids fair to swallow up many of the other sections. 
It has one intant society of 30 members on the island. 

5. The Primitive Methodists originated in England. They 
have one society here. 

Besides these, there arc nearly as many distinct organiza- 
tions of coloured Methodists ; the most of which have socie- 
ties among us. 

1. The African Methodist Episcopal Church formed by se* 

6* 
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cession in Philadelphia in 1816. They have 9 societies on 
the islandf containin<Gr 553 members. 

2. The African Methodist Episcopal (Zion) Church, which 
seceded, in 1820, in the city of New-York. They number 10 
societies, in as many towns, with 387 members. 

Besides these, there are two other separate organizations of 
coloured people which will be noticed where they occur. 

VI. The Baptists. 

This denomination have 10 churches and about 1,600 mem- 
bers. 

VII. The Friexds, 

(Including both sections) have 12 Meeting houses. Be- 
sides these, there are 8 Roman Catholic Churches— 4 Uni- 
versalists — 1 Unitarian, and 2 small Swedenborgian's socie- 
ties. These, it is believed, constitute all the associations on 
the island claiming to be religious societies. 



ANNALS OF THE TOWNS. 

Suffolk County. 

Skction 1. — Soulliold* 

Number of acres improved, - - - - 23,351 

" *« unimproved, - - - - 29,149* 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 12. 

f This township formerly occupied the entire northern branch 
of Long Island, including the present territory of the town of 
Riverhead ; and, of course, extending west to the line of Brook- 
haven. By an act oft he Legislature in 1792, its western bound- 
ary was fixed, at about 8 miles east of the head of Peconick 
Bay, running in a northerly direction from the Bay to the 
Sound ; a little west of the village of Franklinvilie. At that 
point the island is about 4 mil<»H wide, and gradually dimin- 
ishes, the most of the way, to Oysterpond Point, a distance of 
twenty-two miles. The township includes Rabbin's Island, in 
the Peconick Bay, also Plum Island, the Gulls, and Fifher's 

» ThcBO numbnrs arc taken from the last revision of Burr's Statistical 
Atlas. The returns of the late Census were not received in time to maki 
a compariaoiL ^^Uenco there may be eomo variation at the present tiffl«> 
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Idandi which extend in a direct line from 03rsterpond8, to 
within three or four miles of the Connecticut shore ; a dis- 
tance of eighteen miles. Thus the whole length of the town- 
ship is about forty miles. 

The old parish, where the first settlement was made, is 
nearly half way from the present western boundary of the 
town, to the Point ; and has heretofore been the largest vil- 
lage on the territory. The Indian name, of this part of the 
Island, was Yinnicock. Besides this, there are several other 
collections of houses, familiarly called villages^ in most of 
which, one or more distinct religious societies exist. Those 
to th% eqstward, are Stirling or Greenport — Rocky Point, and 
Ojfftj^ponds, or Orient. ; and to the west, Cutchogue, MaUituck 
and Franklinville. Each of these will bo noticed in their 
woper place. 

; Sou t ho Id was the first town settled on Long Island. The 
first company established themselves here in 1040, and con- 
sisted principally of English emigrants, from Norfolkshire, 
who had spent a short time in the Newhaven colonv. There, 
by the advice and aid of Gov. Eaton, and the Rev. John 
Davenport, they were organized into a regular church, under 
a pastor, who^ accompanied them in their undertaking. Com- 
ing over to the island, under the patronage of that colony, 
their municipal regulations were, of course, formed on the 
principles of that government, and in subjection to their au- 
thority. The ;title to the land had been procured, by the 
magistrates of Ni'whavcn, and was held by them, for a number 
of years, before it was transferred to the actual settlers. The fun- 
damental principle of that colony, by which church membership 
was miide essentia! to the exercise of freemen's rights, was, of 
course^ established here ; and their early political institutions 
were formed on that basis. Among the tirst thina:^, provision 
was made, for the support of the gospel, the education of the 
children, and the preservation of the public morals. And to 
preserve the infant settlement from the intrusion of unwhole- 
some immigrants, a committee was appointed to regulate the 
admission of settlers; without whose consent no new in- 
habitant could be admitted, nor any one dispose of his 
possessions. On this principle, the most of the east- 
em towns were regulated, from the outset. Those saga- 
cious pioneers were fully convinced, that it was far belter 
and much easier to prevent the ingress of andesirable citi- 
SeoSf.than to correct and reform them, after they had come 
in. And being the lords of the soil, they did, as they had 
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a perfect right to claim the privilege of judging the charac- 
ter of those who proposed to become members of their com- 
monwealth. 

Churches. 

One of the first undertakings of the settlement, was the 
erection of a hou^e of worship. It was commenced in the 
first year, though probably not completed till 1641, This 
buiidinn;, and that at Southampton, were the first sanctuaries 
erected for the worship of the Living God, within the entire 
province of the New Netherlands, 

This first building was occupied as a house of worship, till 
1684 ; in which year, it was voted " to take it for a jail ;" and 
it was thus used till 1725. From this circumstance, it may 
be inferred that it must have been a substantial building — 
most probably built of logs. At the same time it was voted 
'* to sell some windows that were left of the new meeting 
house;^* from which it is supposed that a new church had 
been erected in that year. 

April 7th, 1700, it was " voted to build a gallery in the east 
end of the mertirifr house." 

In 1711, a third church edifice was erected, which was 
thirty-two by lifty feet. In the following year, there was a 
vote passed *• to seat tlie meeting house" and a committee 
appointed to superintend the work. 

In 1803, the present house, which is forty by sixty feetf 
was erected. 

The basis, on which the Church, was originally organized, 
was Congregational ; and it retained that form, for the long 
period of one hundred and ninety-two years. Although seve- 
ral of its pastors were members of the Presbytery, and were 
settled and dismissed bv that bodv, yet the church, retained 
its ancient platform, till April 18th, 1832, at which time it 
united with the Presbytery. By exchanging its form of gov. 
eminent, this church made no change of creed. One of its 
late pastors remarks, ''In its doctrine, it was, and still is Cal- 
vinistic.'* 

The Methodist Society in this village was organized in 
1794, and a small buildin<r erected not long afterwards, which 
is now verv much in decay- 

An Academy was erected here, in 1 934, and is one of the 
most spacious edifices of the kind in the county, but not 
extensively patronized. 

In 1836, a Universalist house of worship was erected. 
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Ministers. 

The first pastor of this church, who came with the first 
>inpaDy of settlerst was the Rev. John Youngs. He had 
sen a minister in England, and emigrated to this country, 
ith several of his church, not long l)oibrc their removal to 
le island. He was a man of respectuliility and excellence, 
[e died in 1672, at the age of 74 years. His descendants 
re numerous, and among the most respectable on the island. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Joshua llobart, who was 
Dgaged by a committee sent to Boston to obtain ** an hon. 
It and godly minister." He was settled Oct. 7(h, 1074, and 
led February 2efth, 1717 at the age of 88 years. 

The Rev. Benjamin Woolsey, the third pastor, was ordain- 
1 here, by an ecclesiastical council in July, 1720. He re- 
gned his charge, and removed in 1736, to Dosoris, in the 
orthwest part of Oysterbay ; where ho spent the remainder 
f his life on his wite*s estate, preach in;; iu the surrounding 
xintrv. He died August 15tii, 1750, a^cd 70 \cars. 

The Rev. James JJacenporiy ihi^. fourth pastor, was the great 
randson of the Rev. John Davenport of Newiiavon. He 
an born at Stamford, Conn., in 1710, graduated at Yale in 
732, and was ordained here, Oct. 2Glli, 17aS. Ilis erratic 
Mirso will be more particularly noticed. He was dismissed 
I 1746, and was afterwards settled in Hopewell, \. J., where 
9 died in 1755. 

The Rev. William Troop, who had been previously settled 
I Connecticut, was installed hero, Sept. 21.st, 1748, by the 
resbvterv of Suffolk, sitting in council with other ministers, 
[is ministry was short, and attended, as might have been 
Dticipated from the course of his predecessor, with trials, 
imong the preliminaries to his settlement, the people re- 
nired a stipulation that he would baptize on the " half-way 
ovenant" plan. He died Sept. 29th, 1750, aged 30 years, 1 
donth, and 7 days. 

During the succeeding vacancy? " a njcmher of this church 
larried the sister of his deceased wife, who was likewise a 
leraber of said church ; which allhir occasioned an uneasi- 
ess and grievance in the church. The deacons of the church 
id, (in behalf of the church,) relate the case to this Presby- 
Bfv and desire the opinion of the Presbytery relating to the 
aac, both as to their present duty, and the lawiulness of the 
aarriage. The Presbytery, after considering and convcrs- 
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ing upon the case, gave it as their opinion and judgment, 
that the afore-mcntioned marriage is unlawful and Biuful; 
and that consequently the married couple should be set aside 
from the sacrament, when it is administered, till satisfaction 
be made." (Records of Suffolk Pres. Oct. 19th, 1757.) 

The Rev, John Storrs was ordained the sixth pastor, Aug. 
15th, 1763. He left the island near the commencement of 
the revolutionary war, and was absent from his charge from 
Aug. 1776 to June, 1782. He was dismissed April 13th, 1787, 

During the succeeding ten years the church was without a 
settled pastor, and was supplied for a longer or shorter time^ 
by several different ministers and licentiates ; some of whom 
were men of peculiar excellence. Nehemiah Baldwin Cook^ 
who was one of them, was a young man of distinguished 
piety, and a pungent preacher. He was a native of the 
island, and was licensed by the Suffolk Presbytery in the fall 
of 1789. His career, though brilliant and successful, was 
short. He died at Sag Harbour of the small-pox. May 4th, 
1792, and his remains lie buried in the old burying yard of 
that place. His humble tomb-stone bears an appropriate epi- 
taph of his own selection. " Though poor, he desired to make 
many rich,^^ His memory is still embalmed in the hearts of 
a surviving few : and his name is familiar to the most of the 
present generation, on the east end of the island. 

Mr. Herman Dagget, whose name will receive honourable 
mention in connexion with other churches, was n popular 
candidate, but as he would not practise on the *' half way 
covenant," he was permitted to leave this congregation. 

The Rev. Elam Potter lal)oured here from Nov. 1792, till 
his death, which took place Jan. olh, 1794. 

The Rev. Joseph Ilazznrd, iho scrcnth pastor, was ordained 
June 7th, 1797, — was dismissed April, 18 U6, and died in 
1817. 

The Rev. Jonathan Huntting, a native of Easthampton, 
commenced preaching here in Juno, 1900, and was ordained 
pastor, Aug. 20th, 18i)7 ; at which liino, the church consented 
to give up the ** half-way covenant.'' He was dismissed at 
his own request, Aug. 27th, 182*^, and has continued to reside 
in the place ; though generally employed in preaching the 
gospel in other congregations. 

At the time of Mr. Hunttinfr's settlement, the church con* 
sisted of only 56 members. During his mini.stry, four seasons 
of special revival were enjoyed ; viz., in 1808-10-15 Ac 16- 
18 dp 19, '* The whole number added was 129, leaving at 
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kde of his dismisBion, 101. The whole number of deaths 
le- parish had been 325 — the greatest number in one year, 
-the least, 9." 

fter occasional supplies for 2 years, Mr. William Fuller 
entiate from Connecticut, commenced preaching here, in 
I 1830. Having been ordained in Oct. following, by a 
Du Association, he united with the Presbytery, and con* 
sd with this congregation till June, 1833. During this 
I 66 were added to the church. The year 1831 was 
ked as a season of special refreshing. * 

he Rev. Nehemiah B, Cook, (a kinsman of the individual 
be same name previously mentioned,) supplied this church 
I 1833 to 1835. 

be Rev. Ralph Smith, who had commenced preaching 
as a licentiate, in Nov. 1835, was ordained pastor of the 
ch, July 15th, 1836. Being dismissed, at his own re- 
t« April 18th, 1838, after a temporary absence, he con- 
xi as a stated supply, till Dec. 1840. During his admin- 
lion, 19 were added to the church. 

he Rev. Alonzo Welton was employed from Nov. 1841, 
!ay 1844. During this period 46 were added. 
be Rev. George F. Wisirell commenced supplying the con- 
ation, not long after, and was ordained pastor, June 18thy 
K 

bis parish, which now embraces about 100 families, has 
jred other seasons of revival, besides those which have 
mentioned. The church, though never large, has gene- 
maintained a healthful tone of piety. The church now 
ists of 134 members. 

reenport, (formerly Stirling,) a village at the termination 
le L I. Rail Road, about 4 miles north east of the old 
ih, has sprung up since 18*27, and is now the largest com- 
settlemcnt, in the town. It has an excellent harbour, and 
bips employed in the whaling business. It is the well- 
¥n terminus of the L. 1. Hail Road, 
be Baptist church, which was the first erected here, was 
>ved from Rocky Point, about a mile to the north west, 
rebuilt in 1833. It was first occupied about a year by the 
. Mr. James who was succeeded bv the Rev. William 

m 

pp. The Rev. Alvan Ackley, the present pastor, com- 
ced his labours here in 1838. The church now consists 
61 members. 

be people of Rocky Point, being dissatisfied with the ro- 
ll of the church, havo seen fit to erect another, in the 
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last year, about a mile and a half from Greenport, though 
they have no ecclesiastical organization. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was erected in 1834 ; and 
has been supplied by a succession of ministers, according to 
the discipline of that denomination, whose annual, or biennial 
changes preclude the record of their names, if they could be 
obtained. 

The Presbyterian Church was organized Feb. 7th, 1833, and 
the Rev. Alfred Kefcham was its stated supply about two years. 

The Rev. Daniel Beers was installed pastor, Dec. 2, 1835. 
The house of worship whicii had been previously erected, was 
completed in the succeeding vcar. He was dismissed Jan. 
31st, 1839. 

The Rev. William Iluntting was a stated supply for two or 
three years. 

The Rev. J. A, Saxton, was ordained the second pastor 
June 7th, 1843, and was dismissed April loth, 1845. 

Mr. John Woodbridge, a licentiate of the L. I. Presbyteryi 
has been labouring for some months, in tliis congregation and 
has received a call to become their pastor, and his ordination is 
expected to take ph^ce in November. 

There is also in this viliafro a small society called the Con- 
gregat tonal church of Grcenport, but they have no house of 
worship, n<5r stated prcachor. Nuaibor of members about 15. 

Orient, [formerly Oystvrponds^] called by the Indians P<h 
quatucky is a ))eninsula, 4 or 5 miles long, containing about 
3,000 acres, and forms the tcrmmation of the northern branch. 
On the north shore, the land is somewhat elevated, but th« 
residue is a perlcct level, and of a superior quality, eminently 
deserving the appellation it has received, *' The Garden of 
Long Island." Every rood isc*aj)able of cultivation, and am- 
ply repays the labour of the iiusbandman. 

The village, recently named Oricnty is situated on the south* 
western part of the peninsula, and has an air of neatness and 
thrift. A lar"je boardinjj house has been erected by individ* 
ual enterprise, at the Point, 3 miles east, and is becomings 
place of considerable resort, in ** the ruslicatinir season" as a 
watering place. A more quiet and delightful retreat cannot 
be found, within 100 miles of the city. 

The settlement of this territory was commenced about 7 
years after the founding of SouihoUI. Rut there is scarcely a 
parish on the Island, whose history is involved in greater obscu- 
rity. No records of the village or church extend as far back 
as the memory of persons yet living. When the church was 
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ftnned-H)!! what basiB— when the first house of worship was 
erected, and by whom occupied, nobody can tell. 

At the commencement of the present century, a ennall 
square church of a peculiar structure, bearing the marks of 
oid age, is recollected to have been stand in <;. But whether 
it was the first or second house of worship, is unknown. 

In 1S17, a new church was built, but so uncomfortable in 
its construction, that in 1843, it was pulled down and a new 
one erected in its place. This is a very neat and commodious 
edifice. 

From the records of Suffolk Presbytery, it appears that a 
committee of that body met here Nov. 9ili, 1757, for the pur- 
pose of ordaining Mr. Jonathan Barber^ <* who iiad laboured 
there some years," but as they found the church in a very 
" broken nod disjointed state," they proceeded to his ordina- 
tion on the following day, " without any special relation to 
the church and congregation — advi-iing him to exercise his 
ministry there, in order to gather and Ibrm a church accord- 
ing to gospel order." Mr. Barber was a native of West 
Springfield, Mass., born Jan. 31st., 1712 — graduated at Yale, 
1730 — licensed by Springfield Association in 17;3ii, and 
{^reached a while at Agawam, in that vicinity. Whitefield, 
on his first visit to New England, in 1740, met with Mr. 
Barber, and being pleased with him, cm))l(>yed him as the 
spiritual superintendent of his Orphan Ilonse. There he re- 
mained 7 years. How long he laboured at Oysterponds, and 
Urith what results, is not known, lie removed to Grot on, 
Conn., and was settled there. He subsequently fell under a 
deep melancholy, and died suddenly, Oct. 8ih, 17tJ3. 

A Mr. Zrce succeeded iMr. B., and left in 1775. 

The Rev. Emerson Foster^ is rccollcelc d as the pastor of 
this church, at the commencement of tlie present century. 
But when ho was settled is not known. About tiie vear 181)4 
or 5« his health failed, and he relinquished his charge : and 
for several succeeding years, the congregation was vacant. 

The Rev. Ezra Haines was ordained, Aug. 17th, 1809, by 
the Presbytery of Long Ibland. He made shipwreck of min- 
isterial and christian character, and was deposed from the 
ministry, March 24th, 1813. 

The Rev. Thomas /. de Verdi, from England, was ordained 
here, in Dec. 1819, by the L. I. Convention. He, like his 
predecessor, forfeited his character and was deposed. 

These repeated defections, as might be expected, produced 
most unhappy efiects upon the interests of religion, in this 
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place. The enemies of the cross were emboldened to blai- 
phemcy and a general distrust of ministerial and christian cha- 
racter pervaded the community. For several years, the wayi 
of Zion mourned, and her courts lav in ruins. 

About the year 1825, the Rev Jonathan Robinson, a man 
of great simplicity of character, and ardent piety, who will 
be more particularly noticed in anothf^r place, came among 
this people. By his manifest honesty of purpose, and inde- 
fatigable labours, which were attended with the divine bless- 
ing, the public attention was aroused, and the breaches began 
to be repaired. In the course of 2 years, the way was opened 
for the re-establish inent of gospel ordinances, and in IS'iT, 
the Rev. Phinehas Robinson^ son of the former, was employed. 
He remained 4 years as a stated supply. His labours were 
blessed, and the church was strengthened. Several other sup- 
plies were employed, for a longer or shorter period, of whom 
we have no particulars. 

In Feb. 18'iD, the Rev. Daniel Beers commenced his la- 
bours here as stated supply, and still continues in that rela- 
tion. Thr; parisli was probably never in a more prosperous 
condition than at the present lime. 

A correspondent remarks, that ** between 20 and 30 minis- 
ters have officiated at diftbrent times in this church, but Mr. 
Foster alone has been installed pastor." It is known to have 
enjoyed several seasons of revival, but it is impossible to9(ate 
particulars. 

A mcthodist churcli was erected in the village of Orient, a 
few years ago, which is constantly supplied. 

'i'he whole numi)er of families on the peninsula probably 
does not exceed 12-"). 

Cuiclnguc is a pleasant settlement, five miles to the west- 
ward of the old parish of Southold, still bearing the name 
(with only a slight change in tlie orthography) of the Indian 
trib3, that originally occupied the whole of this branch of the 
island. A church was erected here in 1732. It was repair- 
ed, and the interior remodeled in 183'!:^. It is still a sub- 
stantial building, and bears, internally^ more of its antique 
features, than any other church on the island. The pulpit 
remains unaltered, and is believed to be the only sample ofiti 
kind left.* 

* As an example of the manner, in which ancient dates, of wiiica 
there is no record, may soaictimes bo recovered, take the foUowinf not^ 
kindly famished by Jud^e Landom of this parish :— 
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kt what timCf and under what form a church was first or- 
ised herev or who was its first pastor, it is impossible to 
srminei as there arc no early records. The Rev. Ebenezer 
(U is the first of whom there is any certain information. 
had been pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Green- 
hf Cumberland county, N. J., from 172S to 1740, and 
le to Long Island in the last mentioned year. A private 
horandum of ministerial changes, kept by an individual in 
tbold, to which we shall have occasion to make frequent 
trence, says *• Mr. Gould installed Soj)t. 1740 :" and though 
place is mentioned, it was undoubtedly hrro. Having pre* 
isly been a member of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, Mr. 
lid was one of the six ministers, w iio united in the organi- 
on of the Suffolk Prc.sbvterv in 1747. And it may be re- 
*kcd that a member of this church, t!iough not delegated^ 
I present on that occasion and approved of the plan. 
t appears from the records of the I'resbytc^ry that shortly 
T, Mr. G. and his people, mutually :i^fre(rd on a separa- 
if which althoufjh ini\>rmal, was approved in Oct. 1747. 
) following is the record of the Prosl)ytery on I he subject : — 

The main part of the congr('<;:alion at Cutchogue, to 
ch Mr. Gould ministered, bein^ riirid Congrejjationalists, 
i^jTS, a{ the time ho and they mutually agreed to be at lib- 
^ one from another as minister anrl peoph», were come to 
fi a crisis, by reason of separations, divisions, and aliena- 
I of affection, that his temporal support v(Ty much failed, 

there was little or no prospect of his serving the interests 

Extract from Alvah Goldsmith's letter to Mr. MajH^s, of Guilford, 
nccticut. 

I have •icarched, andean find nothing: ; otiIv that my ffrandfathcr 
bom May 27th or *Ji?lh, 173;i, and died in 1»U;. in the both year of 
life." 

Deacon William WcIIh declares in the most positive trrm«, that ho 
often heard his mother sny (wiio wms 8i>t<r to JdIui (Goldsmith, the 
idfntlier of the siid Alviiii Goldsmiili.) tli:it Ikt Imulier John was bom 
he next day after ihr mretinir houttr nnir ntuTnliiifr in Ciitchoque. toat 
ed. Deacon William Wells' mother obtained her !nft>rmation from 
mother, who often assured her tii:it sucli was tiie fiet." 
'he writer may be permitted to add, in connexion with this venerable 
din);, that hen: he made iiis first essays to pnacli the everlasting gos- 
having been licensed Oct. lOtli, ItiO''), by the L. I. Pn'sbytcry. And 
lad the melancholy pl.-a^sure, on tlie H:Uh of M.ire.ji, IS 45, of standing 
ike 9ame old pulpit, and preachinjj to a con:jrejjation consisting, 
lOit entirely, of another generation. Only hen*, and there, was there 
, who had occupied those scats in former days. And those, how 
loced ! as was the speaker. ** Our fathers ; where are they ? and tht 
pSu$, do they live forever ?" 
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of religion among them : and he being removed into New 
England, and united with an Association there, upon satit* 
factory credential:!?, his dismission and recommendation ii 
approved by the Presbytery." 

The Rev. Thomas Paine was ordained pastor of this 
church, October 24th, 1750. lie was a graduate of Yale, 
and had been licensed by Suffolk Presb} lery, December 20ih, 
1748, who recommended him to the churches in general, and 
to Cutchogue in particular. Hence, it is probable that his 
labours with this people commenced, not far from that time. 
He was ordained by an ecclesiastical council, which was ap- 
pointed to meet on the same day with the stated meeting of 
the Presbytery in another congregation ; for which irregular- 
ity he was called to an account. His name frequently ap- 
pears in the records of the Presbytery as "an assistant" but 
he was received June i5th, 17(53, as a constituent member; 
and at the same time, the churcii of Cutchogue was at their 
own request, taken under the care of the Presbytery. On 
the 25th of October folio winff, a Committee of the Presbv- 
tery was appointed to visit this cliurcli and adjust ditliculties. 
And April 9th, 1766, Deacon Thomas Goldsmith of Cutchogue 
complained to the Presbytery of the church of Cutchogue 
'*for acting in opposition to the Presbytery, and for employ- 
ing unauthorized, heretical, and disorderly men as teachers 
among them." Another committee was appointed, but the 
result is not known. Tlios(^ tacts, however show, that this 
church was for a long period agitated with diversities of vieirs 
and administrations. Mr. Paino died Oct. 14th, 1766, in the 
43d year of his age, and his remains repose in the parish bu- 
rial 3'ard. 

For nearlv twentv vears siiccecdinfj the death of 3Ir. 
Paine, the writer has been unable to trace any regular ad- 
ministration in this church. Thoy probably enjoyed the la- 
hours of temporary supplies, but it is questionable whether 
they had a stated pastor. 

In 1786, Mr. Zrchariah Greene commenced preaching 
here, and he was ordained Juno 29th, 175j7, as pastor. He 
was dismissed and removed to Brookhaven, in 1797, where he 
will be again noticed. 

From this time, till 1810, this congregation had no settled 
pastor ; but were served by ditferent individuals, for a loDgef 
or shorfer time. During this interval the parish became in- 
volved in a most unhappy controversy among themsel?* 
The occasion was as follows : The founders of the congregt' 
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1 had funded a considerable sum of money, expressly for 
support of the gospel ; and more recently, this sum had 
m considerably increased by individual contributions. 
out this time a difference of opinion arose as to the man- 
of managing the mon(?y ; whether by a committee of 
It, as had been the previous practice, or by tru^stecs, chosen 
ier an incorporation, which liad thou recently been formed 
:ording to the statute. It is a matter of astonishment that 
uestion of this kind should have ])roduccd such a contro- 
ay ; but it is a fact, that the contention proceeded till the 
irch was divided, the adminitiitration of the special ordi- 
iccs suspended, the house of God, in a great measure, for- 
en, and some individuals indlscrc(^tly bound themselves by 
ow, •* never to enter tho church again ;*' and to crown the 
olc, the two parties became involved in an expensive suit 
Chancery. 

[n November, 1805, a portion of the congregation rallied, 
1, by their individual subscriptions, (for the funds were 
9 out of their reach,) engaged a suj)ply for a few months, 
connection with the proachini; of the go.*pol, direct mea« 
es were adopted to r(rconcilo tho church and congregation, 
a 1st of Januijry, 1S(0, v/as a noUihlo day, in the history 
Jbis parish. A |)uhlic i!ioc(ing was held, and after hearing 
srmon, the chiircli unanimously agreed to bury all their 
ercnces, and proceeded to the election of deacons, which 
cc had long bc'.n vacant. In duo time, these were set 
ft, and the administration of tho ordinances restored. In 
course of tiio winter, the contending parties of the con- 
gation agreed on trrms of sottlonioni — the cliancery suit 
3 withflrawn and t!io whole subject was amicably adjusted, 
the satisfaction of ail concerned. After temporary sup- 

IS, 

Fhc Rev. LrlJirop ThnnjiSon was installed pastor of this 
irch. May '-id, 1^10, arid conlinui'd in this relation till 
g. •-iOtli, 1S20; wlicn ho v/a> di-inJJHcd, and returned to 
rmont, wiien.^ ho died >omc years afterwards. He was an 
ingelical njan anil faithful rnini^tor. 

The I^ V. Ezra Youn^.fj a lineal descendant from the 
t miiii.'t.r (.f Souiliold, has h;\^n the stated supply of 
J con£;rrLrali«5 7, V. ii!i *he (xc- piirii <if a sinijle v ear, from 
J8 to til'! [>re.-:-..'nl ;inr.'. I'lit t!io inl^Tc.s<-« r,f iliis congrega- 
1, as of nianv f.liiors, aio njanifesilv sutk-riui;, under iho 
tern of stated supplies, depending on the recurrence of an 
anal contract. 
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The Methodists commenced preaching within the bomuli 
of this parish, about 20 years ago, and in 1829, they erected 
a house of worship, (about a mile east of the other churchj 
which is regularly supplied. 

The following paragraph forms a part of the religious his- 
tory of this congregation. 

Near the commencement of the present century, Seth 
Wells, a native of this parish embraced the faith and practice 
of the Shakers. He left his father's house, went to NiscayunOt 
and soon became a leader of that singular sect. In 1803 or 
'4 he visited his father's family, which consisted of seven 
sons and two daughters ; and succeeded in making converts 
of his mother, sisters and five brothers. For a number of 
weeks, they kept up their dancing exercises, to the great 
amazement of the neighbourhood, and annoyance of all se- 
rious-minded people, without making any more proselytes, 
except a widow of a collateral branch of the family. Tbe 
mother remained, till the death of her husband, which occur- 
red several vears afterwards. One or two of the sons, who 
had families, delayed a few years. But sooner or later, nine- 
teen individuals of this single family have removed, and be- 
come incorporated with this dancing sect. This, however, b 
the beginning and the end of Shakcrism on Long Island. 

Mattituck is another small parish 2 miles west of Cutchogae. 
This territory, including thii present town of Riverhead, was 
purchased of the Corchaug Indians, in lf)49. Its settlement, 
it is probable, was commenced soon after ; but it was a con- 
siderable time, before it became a distinct parish. It has been 
said that a church was erected here, before the close of that 
century; but the earliest authentic information the writer has 
been able to obtain, is the foliowinff : — 

** In 1715, a half aero of land, as a site for a church, and 
an acre and a half arijoining, for a burying ground, were given 
by James Reeve. Thcj conveyance hears date Nov. 7th, 1715, 
and in the following" year a house of worship was erected, by 
Nathaniel Warner, master bulkier." Shortly after, a church 
was organized, and the \\c-\ , Joseph Lamb became thCpastor. 
His name lirst appears in the records of the Synod of N. Y., 
and Philadc;lj)hia, in 1711>, from which it may be inferred, 
that l.e united witii the ori;:inal Presbytery of Long Island, 
within the first or second ytar of its existence. The private 
record already reierred to, says " Joseph Lamb, ordained Dec. 
4th, 1717." From a monument in the graveyard, it appear! 
that Mri« Lamb died here in April, 1829. Mr. Lamb left the 
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Uftnd, some years afterwards, and was settled at BaskiDgridge, 
N- J-9 where he died, in 1749. His death is noticed in the 
minutes of the Synod in 1750. The estimation, in which he 
was held by that people, may be inferred from the fact, that 
they made immediate application to the Presbytery of Suffolk 
to send them another minister. 

From the time of Mr. Lamb^s removal, the congregation 
appears to have been destitute of any stated preaching, for se- 
veral years. After this, its history is, in a great measure, 
identified with that of Lower Aquebogue, a parish about four 
miles distant, in the town of Riverhcad, with which it has been 
long united in the support of divine institutions. 

On the 10th of June 175"J, the Rev. Joseph Parks was 
regularly installed |)astor of these united parishes; and at the 
same time, 7 males and 15 ftinaUs, wlio, the Presbytery say, 
* had belonged to the churches of Mr. Lamb and Mr. Mather" 
were organized into one church. 

These solemn exercises were preceded, Ly the observance 
of a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer, in which Messrs. 
Troop and Paine assisted — Mr. P;irks was dismissed Feb 11th, 
1756, having administered 9*J haptisms, admitted G to the com- 
munion, and solemnized 23 niarria<rr.s. 

In June following, the congregation with the approbation of 
the Presbytery, invited the Rev. yehemia/i Barker, who had 
been previously settled at Killinfrly, Conn., to labour with them. 
Oct. lOih, 1759, the Preshvterv ijavc him leave to return to 
New England, and rrcoinmended him as *' a rrgular member 
of the Presbytery and a worthy minister of the gospel." It 
appears, however, that he did not remove, and continued in the 
charge of the united congref:jaUuns till 1706 ; from which 
time, he confined his labours to Mattitiick, till his death, which 
occurred March 10th, 177*J, at the agr? of 52 years. Mr. 
Barker baplized 133 ; admitted to communion 30, and cele- 
brated 57 marriages. 

From Oct. 14i[i, 1772, this congregation employed the Rev. 
Jesse Ivex, one year, during which time, he baptized 7, and 
solemnized 2 marriar^es. 

The Rev. John Davrnporff was ordained June 4th, 1775, 
and served this congregation as a slated Siipply for 2 years. 
He v.as the son of the Rev. James J)av?ni)orL uf Southold. 
He was an amiable and excellcni man, laboured y-vina years 
in ditlerent places on the i>land, and was di^misst d from the 
Presbytery of Suffolk April 12th, 17.-,6. IJe was settled at 
Peertield, N. J., Aug. 12th, 17U5, and dismissed, from failure 
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of health, in 1S05. He died July Idth, 1821. During the 
two years he laboured here, he baptized 6, admitted to the 
communion 4, and celebrated S marriages. He was one of 
the first ministers on the island, that refused to administer 
baptism on the indulgent plan. While at Mattituck, he mar- 
ried the widow of Mr. Barker his predecessor, with whom, 
notwithstanding the great disparity of their ages, he li?ed 
happily for many years. 

The Rev. Benjamin Goldsmith who will be more particularly 
noticed as the pastor at Aqueboguc, took the charge of thn 
congregation in 1777, in connection with the other, of which 
he had the previous charge, and continued till his death, io 
1810. 

The Rev. Benjamin Bailey was ordained pastor, Nov. 6th, 
1811, and dismissed May 18th, 1816. 

The Rev. Nathaniel Reeve, was employed as a stated supply, 
from 1817 to 18*23, when his health failed, and he was lud 
aside from active labour. But to the honour of the people, 
'* he was not wickedly and ungratefully abandoned, but lived 
on the parsonage, had the avails of the funds ; and his rela* 
tives and other benevolent persons saw, that he and his family 
were provided for, durin:]; more than nine years." An exam- 
ple worthy of IxMn^^ hold up for the imitation of the churchef 
on Long Island and elsewhere. He died April 9th, 1833, at 
the age of 72 years. 

For live years, from June 1825, the Rev. A. Abraham Luce 
acted as stated supply to both these congregations, (now 
called Union Parish,) dividing his time between them and 
Westhampton. From Juno, 1830 to 1835, Mr. Luce's labours 
were devoted cxclusivelv to Union parish. 

The Rev. Jonathan Hunttins was their stated supply for one 
year, and a Mr. CJilbcrt, a licentiate of Niagara Presbytery, 
for two vcara. 

Jan. 1st, 1839, 3Ir. Lmco rifjain became the stated supply 
of this parish, in which cr*j){:<'ity he still continues. 

A new church was eroded at Mattituck in 1830. 

A more particular notice of the state of the church, and the 
character of the several ministers, will be given in the history 
of Aquehoguo. 

Franklinville is a small villayre of modern origin, which is 
situated on tii<^ wost lino of the town of Southold, about half 
way between Mattituck and Aquebogue ; two parishes, that 
have been united almost 100 years in the support of divine 
institutions, being only 4 miles apart. It owes its ezistencei al 
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lesaft aa a distinct parish, to a fruitless attempt to unite both 
congregations at a common centre. However desirable such 
a result might have been, it was evidently an undertaking, 
which, under existing circumstances, could have presented 
little hope of success. It was scarcely to be expected, that 
two distinct settlements, which had had their separate houses 
of worship, with their burial grounds attached, and their 
fuious attachments formed and cemented, through the course 
of an entire century, would unitedly agree to relinquish all 
diese cherished associations, and erect a house of worship, in 
a solitary spot between them. Under these influences, the 
people of the old congregations resolved to rebuild their re- 
spective churches ; and a few of each determined on erecting 
1 third, about midway between them. 

This new spot was first called the Middle District^ but even- 
tually assumed its present name. The church was commenc- 
ed in 1830 and dedicated in the spring of 1831. On the 
16th of June following, a church, consisting of 27 members, 
was organized by the Presbytery of Long Island. In 183:3, 
a number of families having located in the vicinity, an Acad- 
emy edifice was erected. Till this time the church had 
enjoyed only occasional supplies. In that year tiic Rev. 
Pkinehas Robinson took charge of the Academy, and was in- 
italled Aug. 28th, 1833, as pastor of the church. Under his 
ministry, the cause of religion was advanced, and the church 
considerably increased in numbers. lie, however, was con- 
strained, by the state of his health to request a dismission, 
which was granted Oct. 14th, 1835. 

In 1836 or 7, some unhappy difhcultics arose, by which, in 
their results, about 20 prominent members were induced 
to leave the church. 

The Rev. Jonathan Huntling was employed as a stated 
sopply for two years, — Mr. Henry Clark, a licentiate from 
Connecticut, for a year ; and the Rev. William Toby for a 
year and a half. 

Mr. Clark, having received ordination in his absence, 
returned, and is still employed as the teacher of the Academy, 
and the supply of the church. It is said, that <* the state of 
morals in this small parish, will compare with that of any 
other, on this part of the island." The church has enjoyed 
repeated seasons of refreshing, with considerable additions, 
and now consists of 65 members. In 1835 it numbered 90. 

Notwithstanding the success, which has attended this under- 
takings it cannot be looked upon, by an iudifierent eye, but 

7 
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with feelings of regret. Standing as it does, ecclesia in eccU. 
sifU a church in the midst of another church ; being itself a 
fcohio band, it can gain strength, only at the expense of the 
other two churches, which have been struggling for exist- 
ence from thnir commencement. And although the deed is 
done, and probably will never be undone ; yet it may serve to 
teacli othor congn^gations, that the mulliplication of churches, 
beyond the actual wants of a community, instead of subserv- 
ing, actually injures the cause of religion. And espccioUj, 
when thoy impose on their minister the necessity of following 
some secular employment, for support, in whole or in part, the 
spiritual interests of the church must feel the effects. 

Summanj, — In tliis town, there are 13 churches, or houses 
of worship, viz ; 4 Pn shyterian, 3 CongrcgationaI» 4 Me- 
thodist, 1 Baptist, 1 Universalist, 



As the ministry of Mr. Davenport had a deep and abiding 
inlluoiico on the interests of religion, not only in the church 
of which he w.is the settled pastor, but in all the eastern towns, 
a more pariicuhir nccount of his singular career is indispens- 
able to a correct un«lerstanding of ecclesiastical matters on 
LoniT Island. 

Mo was a young man of an amiable disposition, and es- 
teemed piety. Naturally of an ardent temperament, that 
trait ol* cliaractor, instead of being controlled and regulated, 
wn5; lameiitahly incronscd, by his associations while in Col- 
\v':ii\ He was the bosom frit.'nd of a wild enthusiast, by the 
name of Ferris, who laid claim to superior attainments inre- 
lij^ious matters. ** He professed to know the will of God in 
all tliinis — ih.it he had not committed a sin in six years— 
that he should have a higher seat in Heaven than Moses ; and 
that not one in (en of the connnunicants, in the church in 
TSew Haven, could be saved.'' This man obtained a great as- 
cendvJiK'v over several of the students, but especially Daven- 
port. And to his inlluencc, probably, more than that of any 
olh».r man, is to he imputed the wayward course which Da- 
venport pursued ; though Ferris afterwards abandoned his 
own seheme and became a Quaker-preacher. 

About 2 years after his settlement at Southold, Davenport 
** became satisfied that God had revealed to him, that his 
kingdom was coming with great power, and that he had an 
extraordinary call to labour for its advancement. He assem* 
bled his people on one occasion, and addressed them continiH 
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nearly 24 hours, until he hecomc quite wild. After 
ig some time, in exciting labours in his own neigh- 
, he passed over into Connecticut," where the same 
i been developed, and was producing disastrous re- 
oany of the churches. " He soon became animated 
ious zeal," says Dr. Miller, in his life of Edwards, 
Bgining that he was called to take a special lead in 
y he began to set at nought all the rules of Christian 
: and order, and to give the most unrestrained liberty 
latical feelings. He raised his voice to the highest 
public services, and accompanied his unnatural ve- 

and cantatory bawling with the most vehement 
8 of body. He encouraged his hearers to give vent, 
restraint, both to their distress and their joy, by vio- 
ries, in the niid^^t of public assemblies. When these 
revailcd among the people, accompanied with bodily 
8, he pronounced them tokens of the presence of God. 
'ho passed immediately from great distress to great 
eclared, aflcr asking them a few questions, to be con- 
lough numbers of such converts, in a short time, re- 
I their old way of living, and were as carnal, wicked, 

of experience, as ever they were. He openly en- 
1 his now converts to speak in public, and brought for- 
.ny ignorant and unqualitiod persons, young and old, 
3S large assenihlics, in his own vehement and magis- 
inner. Ho led his tbllowers in procession through the 
linging p^^ainis and hymns. He was a great favourer 
IS, trances, imaginations and powertul impressions, 
ie such impulses and inward feelings the rule of duty 
elf and others. He claimed a kind of prescriptive 
sit in Jiuigment on the character of ministers, and nf- 
lining tiicm as to their spiritual state, in private, would 
enounce them, in his public prayers, to be unconvert- 
osc who rt>t'usc(l to ho examined, were sure to suffer 
e fate. He made his prayers the medium of harsh 
n indecent attacks on ministers and others, whom he 
osed, on any account, to censure. And in his ha- 

he would inform the people that their ministers were 
rted, and t<.>]l them that they had as good eat ratsbane 
an uiicorivorted minister. On more than one occa- 
:)ubliclv refusi^d to receive the sacramental symbols, 

he doubted the piety of the pastors. Congregations 
iiorted to eject their ministers ; and dissatisiied minori- 
:e encouraged to break olf and form new chLUXc\\Qa \ 
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and in this, a number of congregations were greatly weakened 
and others nearly destroyed. In a number of churches* Mr. 
Davenport had his blind and servile imitators, who propogated 
and extended these disorders, and by their unhallowed mix- 
tures with the work of grace filled the minds of many with 
prejudices against the whole, as fanaticism and delusion; 
made the very name of a revival odious in the ears of many 
intelligent Christians, and gave rise to multiplied evils, which, 
in two-thirds of a century afterwards, had not entirely disap- 
peared." 

It is also stated on good authority that '^ he declaimed much 
against pride in dress, which he styled idolatry ; and on one 
occasion, at New London, he kindled a large fire at a place 
previously designated* and calling upon his followers to come 
forward and destroy their idols, not only many useless orna- 
ments, but numerous garments, and other valuable articles 
were committed to the flames. In a similar manner, under 
the guise of rooting out heresy, many books, and some of them 
of sterling excellence, such as Beveridge's and Flavel's works, 
were cast into the fire." 

Of his manner of preaching, and the extravagant measures 
he pursued, the following description is given by Dr. Bacon : — 

" He would work upon their fancy, till they saw, as with 
their eyes, the agony, and heard, as with their ears, the groans 
of Calvary, and felt as the Popish enthusiast feels, when, un- 
der the spell of music, he looks upon the canvass alive with 
the agony of Jesus. He would so describe the surprize, con- 
sternation and despair of the damned, with looks and screams 
of horror, that those who were capable of being moved by such 
representations, seemed to see the gate of hell set open, and 
felt, as it were, the hot and stifling breath, and the " hell- 
flames " flashing in their faces. And if, by such means, he 
could cause any to scream out, he considered that as a si$rn of 
the special presence of the Holy Spirit, and redoubled his own 
exertions, till shriek after shriek, bursting from one quarter 
and another in hideous discord, swelled the horrors of the 
scene. In one instance, it is recorded of him as follows — this 
I suppose to be an exaggerated description of the manner in 
which he ordinarily proceeded, at the close of his sermon when 
he found sufTicient encouragement in the state of his audience : 
" After a short prayer, he called for all the distressed persons 
(who were about 20) into the foremost seats. Then he came 
out of the pulpit, and stripped off his up{)er garments, and got 
into the seats, and leaped up and down some time* and clapped 
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IM hands, and cried out in these words, ' The war goes on, 
lie fight goes on, the Devil goes down, the Devil goes down, 
nd wen betook himself to stamping and screaming most 
SraadfuUy." 

Although this deluded man did not enact his wildest ex* 
tniTagances in the churches of the island ; yet even here, his 
labours were productive of many unhappy results. Dissen- 
tiona and divisions were produced in many congregations, the 
BffiMSts of which are visible at the present day. And although 
mne good was done and souls were hopefully converted, yet 
many prejudices against the work of grace were excited, and 
the enemies of the cross emboldened to blaspheme. 

It is due to the memory of Mr. Davenport to add, that af- 
ter pursuing this disorderly course for a few years, he became 
deeply sensible of the error of his ways, and pul)lished to the 
world an ingenuous confession ; in which he acknowledges 
that " he had been influenced by a false spirit, in judging min- 
iiters ; in exhorting their people to forsake their ministry ; .in 
making impulses a rule of conduct ; in encouraging lay-ex« 
horters ; and in disorderly singing in the streets.'' He speaks 
of burning the books and clothes at New-London, as matter 
for deep and lasting humiliation ; and prays, that God would 
guard him from such errors in future, and stop the progress 
of those who had been corrupted by his word and example. 
This latter petition was not granted. He found that a care- 
leas child, or a reckless idiot could easily kindle a firo, that a 
thousand able bodied men could not control or extinguish. 
In such a world as this, it is much easier to do mischief, than 
to arrest its progress or prevent its consequences. And mul- 
titudes, who have once been set in motion, by one master- 
spirit, will continue to pursue their devious paths, and even 
denounce their leader, when he, convinced of his errors, be- 

ri to retrace his stei>s and attempts to lead them back to 
path of duty. 
Dr. Miller justly remarks, that ** this case ought not only 
to be recorded, but to be kept before the public mind, as a 
salutary warning." Beside this, it forms an important ele- 
ment in the history of the Long Island churches. 
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Section 2.— RIVERHEAD, 

Number of acres improved - - - - 12,302 
" " unimproved - - - 24,198 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 15. 

This is the County town of Suffolk, bounded on the north 
by the Sound — on the east by Southold — on the south by Pc- 
conick Bay and River, and on the west by Brookhaven. The 
Court House is situated at the head of the Bay, near the south 
line of the town ; and, till within a few years, was encircled 
by one continuous forest, with only a small cluster of houses 
in sight. It was one of the most cheerless landscapes that 
could meet the eye ; having not a single bright point, except 
the stream of water flowing through the sand ; nor any ave- 
nue to a fairer prospect, except a small opening in the woods 
produced by the head of the Bay. 

The whole township is one of the most sterile in the coun- 
ty — only one third of its territory being capable of repaying 
the labor of cultivation. For 150 years it constituted a part 
of Southold, and was made a separate town by an Act of 
the Legislature, dated March 13th, 1792. 

A settlement was commenced here, as early as 1690, by 
John Griffin and others, who erected a grist-mill, on the mouth 
of the River ; but the increase of the inhabitants was very 
small for more than a century. In 1804, after this spot had 
been the seat of justice for the County almost 80 years, Dr. 
Dwight describes it as '* a miserable hamlet containing about 
10 or 12 houses," and "the Court House, a poor, decayed 
building." 

The days of modern improvement have wrought a consider- 
able change here, as elsewhere. The village has been laid 
out into streets, and a large accession to the buildings, both 
public and private, has been made ; till it presents quite an 
imposing appearance. Besides the Court House, three 
Churches and an Academy, there are about 70 private dwell- 
ings, and the village contains nearly 400 inhabitants. 

This village being of very recent origin, no public buildingSi 
except the Court House, were erected here, till within a few 
years. When this County was first formed, the Courts were 
held at Southampton and Southold. 

In 1725 a Court House and Jail were erected here ; and, 
from that time, this has been the shire-town. It was former- 
ly a sorry looking building, of contracted dimensions. The 
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Court and Jary roomsy and the cells for prisoners, were under 
die same roof. Within a few years, the Court House was 
remodeled and repaired ; and a prison separate from the Hall 
of Justice erected. 

No house appropriated to religious worship, nor even a 
church organization existed here till &onie 1*2 years ago. Pro- 
noosly to that time, occasional preaching by ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations, was held in the Court Room. 

In 1830, the Methodists commenced regular preaching here, 
and in 1833, a society of 9 members was constituted. A 
house of worship, 34 by 42 feet, was erected in 1^34, and 
dedicated in the following year. The number of members is 
now about 100. 

A Congregational Church was organised in Oct. 1?34, 
consisting of 39 members, who formed part of a secession 
from the church of Upper Aquebogue, which will be more 
particularly noticed hereafter. They were first supplied by 
the Rev. Mr. Moser, until the spring of 18.!6. A Female 
Seminary, erected in 183o, afforded a convenient jjlacc of 
worship, which they occupied for several years. J'roni May 
1836, 3Ir. Gilbert supplied this church for one year, when he 
was succeeded by the Rev. Charles I, Knofrlcs ; who renin ved 
in 1844, and was succeeded in the spring of 1845, by the Rev. 
Mr. ProoLsj who is now labouring here. This con^^rcgaiion 
is fcfcLic and has been aided several years, by the Home Mis- 
si'^»nary S'>ciety. 

In I'Jiiil, Elijah Terry, a respectable resident of this village, 
embraced the doctrine of Emmanuel Swedcnborg and united 
himself with the New Jerusalem Church at Bating Hollow. 
On the 12lh of May 1839, a church of this order, consisting 
of 10 members, was organised in this village. Their place of 
meeting is a comfortable building, which they have erected for 
the twofold purpose of public worship and a select school ; 
both of which receive a very limited patronage. Until the 
past year, they have never enjoyed the stated labours of a min- 
ister ; but since Nov. 1844, a Mr. Carll has divided his ser- 
Tices between this place and Bating Hollow. Their present 
number of members is 9. 

In regard to the morals of the village, there has been a very 
manifest improvement, within a few years, especially in regard 
to temperance, and the sanctification of the sabbath. There 
are few places in the land, in which the efforts of the friends 
of temperance have been crowned with more triumphant sue- 
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cess. Most of the Hotels or Taverns are conducted on tem- 
perance principles. 

From the Annual Report of the Temperance Society of 
this village, it appears that the quantity of liquor sold in the 
first year of its existence, was reduced from 3,600 to 900 gal- 
lons ; and in the next year, down to 600. Can a more favour- 
able account be given of any other shire-town in the state ? 

Upper Aqucbogue. — This is a continuous settlement, the 
centre of which is about three miles north-easterly, as you 
proceed from the Court House, down the northern branch of 
the island. It forms the largest parish in the town ; and al- 
though its religious history is comprized within the last one 
hundred years, its commencement is veiled in great ob- 
scurity. 

The present Congregational Church was organised, March 
26th, 1758, by the Rev. Elisha Paine^ pastor of the Separate 
Church of Bridgehampton ; and consisted of 16 members. 
A house of worship, in dimensions 24 by 33 feet, had been 
previously erected, on the burying-ground, nearly opposite the 
present church. The first interment in that ground was 
made in 1755, and it is supposed that the church had been 
previously erected. 

From an old record, still extant, though deficient in dates 
and other particulars, it seems probable, that a church had 
previously existed here, to which a Mr. Lee had ministered, 
and that it was under Presbyterian organization. It is also 
said that the Rev. Timothy Symmes supplied it for some years, 
preceding the middle of the last century. But when he 
came, and how long he remained, are equally unknown. He 
must have left the island, as early as 1746, as he was the pas- 
tor of Connecticut Farms and New Providence, N. J., from 
that year to 1750. During that period, his name appears in 
the records of the Synod, as a member of the Presbytery 
of New York. 

The church organised in 1758, evidently grew out of the 
separation produced by Mr. Davenport's operations, in these 
eastern towns. In no part of the island, was that spirit more 
rife, or attended with more permanent consequences. The 
lower parish had been much agitated and divided by the new 
measures introduced among them. In April, 1749, "the dif- 
ficulties that for sometime past had subsisted among the peo- 
ple of Aquebogue," say the Presbytery of Sufiblk, " were laid 
before that body-" And after hearing the case set forth '* by 
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each party" a letter was sent to the congregation '^ containing 
a Christian reprehension of what had been contrary to the 
order of the gospel ; and an exhortation to labour after a for- 
giving and peaceable spirit, one towards another." 

Here it is easy to discover tlic origin of the subsequent 
separation, and new organization, which took place a few 
years afterwards. 

The old church edifice at Upper Aqueboguc remained till 
within the recollection of not a few, who are still living. In 
1797, a new church 30 by 42 feet, was erected, on the oppo- 
site side of the street. It had full galleries, and would ac- 
commodate a large assembly. In 1833, it was remodeled, 
and, excepting the frame, entirely rebuilt, with the addition 
of a steeple, which is furnished with a l>cll. It is now univer- 
sally known throughout the town and vicinity as the '* Steeple 
Church." 

Since the above was written, a respected correspondent, to 
whom the writer is indebted for many facts in the history of 
this town, says, in relation to the previous organization, *' I 
have since learned that it was a Presbyterian church, and 
that Mr. Lee was the minister." It is probable that Mr. 
Synmies preceded this individual. 

Ministers. 

The Rev. Timofhy Wells was the first pastor of this church. 
He was ordained Oct. 2r)ih, 1769, by Mr. Paine of Bridg- 
hampton, and Mr. Marshall of Canterbury, Conn. lie died 
at Cutchogue, Jan. 16th, 1783, aged 02. " lie was an unedu- 
cated man,i hut one of considerable talent, and of deep and 
ardent piety." 

The Rev. Daniel Youngs was called March 28th, 1792, 
and was ordained in the following year, by the Strict Cong. 
Convention of Conn. He and Mr. Wells, his predecessor, 
were both natives of the parish, and were trained up in the 
exercise of their gifts, in their native church. Mr. Youngs 
had been preaching, for "Several years preceding his call to 
this charge. He was a man of considerable powers and 
influence. ** He was at the head of his own denomination 
on the island. Considering his limited advantages for prepar- 
atory studies, he eminently excelled. His reasoning powers 
were strong. His language, though not always in accord- 
ance with the niceties of grammatical precision, was, never- 
theless, forcible and often sublime. His eloquence was some- 
times bold and awful." He died in 1814 at the age of 7U years. 
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The Rev. Moses Sweezy succeeded Mr. Toungs, in 1815. 
He was a native of Brookhaven, but had spent his early life 
in this parish, and first united with this church. In 1818, ha 
was ordained by the L. 1. Convention, pastor of a church in 
New Jersey. He died January 28th, 1826, aged 55 years. 

From September, 1826 to 1827, the church was supplied 
by the Rev. Thomas Edxrards^ from England, and from 
1827 to 1831, by the Rev. Evan Evans, from Wales. Both 
of these gentlemen held their ecclesiastical connexion with 
the New York Association. From 18.31 to '34 this church 
was supplied by tiie Rev. Parskall Terry, from '34 to '37 by 
the Rev. John Gihhs, from '37 to '40, by the Rev. William 
Lyall ; and from 1840 by the Rev. TJiomas Harris, who is 
still employed. 

The history of this church records more than a dozen spe- 
cial seasons of revival, since the year 1783, Tho present 
number of communicants is 275. The church having with- 
drawn from the Long Island Convention now occupies strictly 
independent ground. 

Lower Aquebogiie.— The first church edifice, within the pre- 
sent limits of this town, was doubtless erected in this parish, 
about 6 miles north east of the Coiirt house. It was built in 
1731. A church had probably been organised a short time 
before this ; of which the Rev. Nathaniel MatJier is supposed 
to have been the first pastor. From the private record pre- 
viously referred to, Mr. Mather's ordination is said to have 
taken place May 22d, 1728. No place is mentioned, but as 
he afterwards appears to have been the pastor of this church* 
at the organization of the Presbytery of Suffolk, and his name 
occurs in connexion with no other congregation, it may be 
inferred, that he was originally settled here. He died March 
20th, 1748. 

In April 1749, the Presbytery having licensed Mr. John 
Darbee, appointed him to preach in this congregation, and at 
Mattituck, which he continued to do for two years. In the 
course of his first year, however, a complaint was brought, 
by certain disaffected individuals, against " Mr. Darbee's 
preaching and private conversation," which, after a careful 
investigation by the Presbytery, was judged to be without 
foundation. Mr. D. subsequently laboured in other congrega- 
tions, and was ordained as an evangelist, Nov. 10th, 1767, at 
Oysterponds, at the time of Mr. Barber's ordination. 
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It Jmw beea mmoiuly stated, in the history of Mattitacki 
1^^ iOie ordb^tloii of Mr. Parht, June 10th, 1752, the 
wo diarches were united, and continued under his charge till 
JIUinHury llth* 1760 : and for a number of years after, under 
be Bev* Nekamah Barker. He aAerwards restricted his la- 
$mtB to MattitUck, and the congregation of Aquebogue was 
ift to its own resources. 

Vhe Rey. Benjamin CfoldsmUh was ordained pastor of this 
Apich JAe 27th, 1704, After thirteen years* devoted ex- 
tapmlj to this congregation, a re-union with Mattituck was 
Smnedv and he continued in charge of both, til! his death, 
Ihf. I9ihf 1810, in the 75th year of his age. 

At the time of his settlement, it would seem, that the church 
iM exceedingly reduced. At the first church meeting, after 
Mi installation, only 4 members attended, and only 17 
It fhe first communion. There were several seasons of re- 
twbing, during his ministry, particularly in 1801-2 and 
tMd-9. The whole number added to the church was 94 
—baptised 771, marriages 880, and he attendcil :)86 funerals. 

The writer had but a partial acquaintance with Mr. Gold- 
nuth, and he gives the following notice of him furnished by 
me of his successors. 

" He was a man of sound mind, solid acquirements, plain 
ind onoetentatious in his manners «nd habits— exceedingly 
Bflident of his own powers, '^ given to hospitality," and of 
infeigned piety. His theological views were of the New 
iwland stamp. His favourite authors, Edwards, Bellamy 
isd Hopkins. HeAry's Commentary was his daily com|mn* 
on. His sermons were unusually well conceived, plain, 
criptural, instructive ; and his manner solemn and affcction- 
te. He was eminently happy in the influence he exerted, 
preserve the peace and unity of the church, and the edifi- 
ation of the body of Christ. Christians were of one mind, 
jid more intelligent and devout than now. The old-fnshion- 
id "conference- meeting" was well sustained, during Mr. 
Goldsmith's ministry. The members assembled once a week, 
•nally at the pastor's house, to discuss, in a familiar man- 
ler, some passage of scripture previously assigned. Some 
(ETe their views orally ; others in writing. This meeting 
ras a school of Theology. The members being familiar 
vitk the best standard works, would refer to, and quote them 
rith the utmost readiness and accuracy. They became, to 
pa one of the common words of that day, soundly ** indoctrU 
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ncUed,*^ And they were the Aarons and Hurs, to uphold and 
aid their minister, in every good word and work. Would 
that the school might be revived, and that love of the truth 
might once more take the place of a desire to hear or tell 
some new thing. In those days, the children in the commoo 
schools were accustomed to recite the Shorter Catechism, on 
Saturday of each week ; and Mr. Goldsmith usually attended 
to the recitation, accompanying it with suitable cc^Dsels, ex- 
hortation and prayer. It was a pastoral visitation, regarded 
with favour by all. The teacher desired it — the children 
were gratified with it — public sentiment not merely approved, 
but required it. How changed the times !" 

The Rev. Benjamin Bailey succeeded, as the next regular 
pastor of this church. He was ordained by the Presbytery 
of Long Island, Nov. 6th, 1811, and dismissed May 18th, 
1816. After his dismission he removed and settled in the 
western part of the state, where he is still living without 
charge. 

The Rev. Nathaniel Reeve was employed here from 1817, 
to 1823. 

Since that time, excepting one year occupied by the Rev. 
Jonathan Ilunttingj and two years by Mr. Gilbert, as stated 
in the annals of Mattituck, the Rev. Abraham Luce has been 
and still continues the stated supply of these two congregations 
under the name of Umon Parish. 

Jamesport is a small settlement of recent origin, a short 
mile south of the last mentioned parish, and 6 miles below 
Riverhead. It owes its origin to the speculation-fever of 
1835-6, in the bosom of a single individual, who ruined him- 
self by the operation. In 1833, there was not a single human 
habitation here, now some 40. The object of erecting the 
village was for the purposes of navigation, and a whaling ship 
or two are sent out from the port ; but being situated at the 
extreme point of ship navigation on the Peconick Bay* the 
harbour diflicult of access, and the channel constantly dimin- 
ishing in depth, there is no reason to anticipate any great 
enlargement. It has made no advance of late years. 

A Methodist society has been formed here, which consists 
of 45 members. They worship in a building erected at the 
commencement of the settlement for a school-house, or place 
of worship, as need might require. 

Northville, is a small settlement, on the north side of the 
island, about 2 miles from Upper Aquebogue. The church 
here owes its origin to a secession from the church of Upper 
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JfcqcwbogM in ldS9 ; on account of diantu&otion with the 
amiiiter emptoyed by the majority, and the adoption of ^ a 
leriaed Ctefeasion of Faith and Covenant.'' Sixi^ members, 
adhering to the Confession and Covenant of 1768, withdrew, 
and set np separate worship, claiming to be the ^ First Strict 
Congregational Church of Riverhead." In 1831, they erect- 
ed a church edifice, 32 by 42 feet, which was located about 
a mile south west of the former, and within 2 miles of the 
Court House. From the time of their separation to 1834, 
fliey were supplied successively by the Rev. Christopher 
.Ymmgi, Mr, JW/fer, the Rev. Nehemiah B. Cooky and the 
Rev. Mr. Moier^ the last two being connected with the L. I. 
Presbytery. In the fall of 1831, the church was favoured 
with a refre^ng season, and more than 20 were added to its 
eommunion. 

In 1834, under the conviction, that the interests of religion 
required some special exertions to rear a church at Riverhead, 
this society agreed to divide, and form two congi^ations — 
tfie one at NorthviUe, and the other at the village of River- 
head. The church was removed to NorthviUe, that portion 
of the congregation paying a stipulated sum to the other, for 
the purpose of erecting a house of worship near the Codrt 
House. 

In the winter of 1834-5, the NorthviUe church was supplied 
by the Rev. Jonathan Hunttingy and from 1835 to '39, by the 
Kev. Abraham Luce, both of whom were members of the 
Presbytery. 

Tlie Rev. William Hodge supplied them from 1839 to 1941. 
He united with the L. I. Convention in April, 1840, having 
previously been a baptist minister. He died Jan. 17th 1843. 
Mr. James Smith, a Presbyterian licentiate succeeded Mr. 
Hodge until the spring of 1845. 

This congregation is small, consisting of about 40 families^ 
and the church numbers 130 communicants. It is strictly 
independent, having no connection with Presbytery, Associa- 
tion or Convention. 

Bating'Hollow is a small parish about 6 miles west of 
NorthviUe on the same north road. The settlement was 
commenced as early as 1719, but no house of worship was 
erected till 1803. At that time, a building, 26 by 80 feet, 
was reared. 

A church, consisting of 7 or 8 members was organised here 
in 1792, under the style of the '' Third Strict Congregational 
Church of Riverhead." In Aug. 1793, the L. I. Convention 
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ordained the Rev. Manlcy Wells pastor, who died May Sth, 
1802, in the 55th vear of a^je. The Rev. Nathan Dickinson 
succeeded, but at what date and how long he remained is not 
ascertained. In Aug. 1820 the Rev. David Benjamin was 
ordained here, by the Convention, and is still living. This 
parish i^ small, including only about ^0 families. 

In 1813 or '14, a member of this church by the name of 
Horton, imbibed the doctrines of Emmanuel Swedenborg ; 
and in 1815, set up a separate place of worship. In 1831, a 
New Jerusalem Church was organized, consisting of 13 mem- 
bers. In 1839 a house of worship, 24 by 36 feet, was erected ; 
but until quite recently Mr. Horton has been the principal 
conductor of their services. Since Nov. 1844, the Rev. M. M, 
Carll has been employed here, a part of the time. From 15 
to 20 families attend, and the present number of members 
is 24. 

Wading River is situated at the northwest corner of the 
town of R^verhead, directly on the line, so that about one half 
of the settlement is within the limits of Brookhaven. The 
church is only a few yards cast of the line. 

It is not known definitely, at what time the first house of 
worship was erected ; but it is supj)osed to have been about 
the middle of the last century. About that time, at the re- 
quest of the people, the Presbytery of Suffolk repeatedly ap- 
pointed supplies at tiiis place, and it is contidently asserted, by 
some, that the first church organised here, was Presbyterian. 

The first building was nearly square, being 26 by 28 feet 
It stood till 1837, when a new and vciry neat edifice 33 by 42 
feet, was erected, with a steeple and bell. 

The parish consists of about 60 families, and what is re- 
markable, they are all, without exception, of one denomina- 
tion. 

A church of 8 or 9 members was organised here, in 1785, 
by the Rev. Daniel Youngs, with the style of the ** Second 
Strict Cong. Church of Riverhead," and its delegate was pre- 
sent and took part in the formation of the L. 1. Convention, 
in 1791. 

The Rev. Jacob Concin, who had preached here a number 
of years, was ordained as their pastor, by the Convention, 
in Nov. 1787. He was dismissed in 1800, and died Sept. 
20th, 1833, in the 88th year of his age. 

He was succeeded by his nephew, the Rev. David Wells* 
He had been licensed by the Convention in 18o2, and was 
ordained at this place, in 1809. He died Sept. 12th, 1821, 
in his 46th year. 
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•• After the death of Mr. Wells, the church were only oc- 
casiooally supplied with preaching from the ministers of the 
L. I. Convention! until Nov. 11th, 1831, when the Rev. PaV" 
shall Terry was employed for one half the time, or every 
other sahbath. Mr. Terr}' closed his labours with them. May 
1832, and was succeeded by the Rev. Elizur W. Griswold, 
a member of the Convention, who continued his labours for 
one half of the time, until May 1834." Mr. Griswold had 
been received by the Convention from the " Methodist Socie- 
ty," and afterwards united with the *' Protestant Methodists." 

The Rev. Christopher Youngs commenced labouring herein 
the spring of 1835, and continued till 1841. 

The Rev. John H, Thomas^ supplied this people for 18 
months, from 1842. 

Since his removal they have had only occasional supplies 
for a few months, and are at present entirely vacant. They 
have had no settled pastor since the death of Mr. Wells in 
1821. 

In the early settlement of this place, through the benevo- 
lence of some individuals, though the history of the transaction 
appears to be well nigh lost, this congregation became possess- 
ed of a large tract of land, which it is said, would now be 
worth $20,000. In former days, however, it was considered 
of small value, and was therefore disposed of with little dis- 
cretion, till it is now reduced to the value of about $3,000. 
It nnay be a matter of surprise that a congregation thus en- 
dowed, and united in their religious views, should bo willing 
to live with such an irregular supply of the means of grace. 

Summary, In this town, there arc 10 distinct rel'gious or- 
ganizations, and as many houses of worship, viz., 1 Presby- 
tcrian, 5 Congregational or Independent, 2 Methodist, and 2 
Swedenborgians. 



The territory included in this town, being formerly a part 
of Southold, was a principal seat of those churches, which 
were organised in affinity with the Separate Churches of New- 
England. Both there and here, they remained for many 
years, in a strictly independent form. But, in process of time, 
those churches in Connecticut, with their ministers, formed 
an ecclesiastical organization under the stvle of the " Strict 
Congregational Convention of Connecticut ;" and in 1781, 
they published a " Confession of Faith and Form of Govern- 
ment,'' which was republished on Long Island in 1823. In 
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connexion with this, they gave a '* brief history of their sepa- 
ration from the Standing Order," and an account of the on 
ganization of their first church, and the ordination of its first 
minister. In the same pamphlet they set forth the reasons of 
their separation, and " some of the errors that attended" that 
event. 

On the 26th of August, 1791, a similar organization was 
formed at Upper Aquebogue, in this town, under the style of 
" The Strict Congregational Convention of Long Island.^ The 
original members were the Rev. Messrs. Daniel Youngs — Ja- 
cob Corwin and Noah IlaUock, (all of whom had been ordain- 
ed by the Connecticut Convention ;) with delegates from the 
churches of Aquebogue and Wading River. This body has 
received or ordained between 20 and 30 ministers, and have 
formed a number of additional churches, in various towns in 
Suffolk County, and in the northern parts of the state of New 
Jersey. The Connecticut Convention, it is believed, has been 
extinct for many years, as the L. I. Convention was called 
upon, in 1817, to ordain a pastor for the church at Lyme, Ct., 
who held his connexion with this body, till his death. This 
Convention has continued its existence till the present year, 
though at the time of the organization of the L. I. Associa- 
tion, it was reduced to a single ministerial member. 

These churches have always been the friends of evangeli- 
cal religion, and have been favoured with many interesting 
and powerful revivals of religion. 

Asperities of feeling, naturally engendered by circumstances 
that have been hinted at, kept these ministers and churches 
and those of the Presbyterian order, aloof from each other for 
a considerable length of time. But contiguity of situation 
and occasional intercourse in the social and religious relations 
of life, gradually allayed these feelings, and ultimatel}' led to 
the suggestion of something like an interchange of ministe- 
rial labour. Accordingly April lOth, 1793, the Presbytery of 
Long Island ** approved of those ministers being invited to 
preach occasionally, by any of the ministers of their body who 
should think it expedient." Two ministers and their ciders, 
from the western part of the island, protested against this 
vote. 

In the review of this record in 1794, the Synod of New- 
York, in their vote of approval, made an exceptyon to " the 
determination of that Presbytery to invite certain gentlemen to 
preach in their pulpits, with respect to whom there was no 
evidence that they had been introduced into the ministry, in 
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neh a way as ought to be approved." And '* the Synod re- 
oommended to the Presbytery of Long Island to reconsider 
their determination on this subject." In the following year, 
the Presbytery reported, that ** they had proceeded according 
to the recommendation of the Synod, to reconsider their reso- 
hitions, as to the admission of certain men occasionally to 
preach in their pulpits ; and having spent some time in delibe- 
rating upon it, could not find sufficient reason to reverse their 
judgment upon this subject, at present." 

'niifl interchange of ministerial labour was kept up, with 
mutual satisfaction, for a number of years ; till in 1807, it 
ms interrupted, by the reception into the Convention, of a 
member of the Presbytery, who had fled from discipline ; but 
in 1812, suitable satisfaction having been given, harmony was 
lestoredf and has remained uninterrupted to the present time. 

It may be added that the Long Island Convention, at its 
meeting in April last was, by consent of the members, dis- 
solved, and each left to seek such ecclesiastical connexion as 
he might choose. At that time, it consisted of six ministers 
and four churches. 



Section 3.— SHELTER ISLAND. 

Number of acres improved, - - - - 4,836 

«' " *• unimproved, - - - 5,164* 
Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 20. 

The situation of this island, lying in the Great Bay, between 
the two eastern branches of Long Island, has been previously 
described. 

The Indian name, like most aboriginal words is variously 
written. But its most common form is Manhansack-aJia-qua' 
thU'Wornock^ which is said to mean, ** an island sheltered by 
uHandsJ*^ The tribe of Indians, that occupied it, bore the 
name of Manhassetts, 

Its surface is very peculiarly formed, by alternate hills 
and hollows, so that there is scarcely a single acre of level 

• This number in Burr's Atlas is 15,164, which is manifestly an error; 
ind was probably designed for the number above stated. But even this 
is larger ihan the common estimate. It has always beeui understood, that 
the area of this island does not exceed 9,000 acres, at which the ratio of 
tiw population is stated above. 
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land, throughout its whole extent. Some of the intenrah 
between the hills are complete basins, and are occupied by 
swamps. A few of the elevations on the north and west are 
supposed to be one hundred feet in height, and afford a very 
extensive prospect of both land and water. Its large fresh 
pond has been previously mentioned, (p. 35.) 

There arc many rocks distributed on the shores ; and 
one of immense bulk, at a considerable elevation, on the 
north-western part of the island. 

The date of its settlement is generally fixed at 1652 ; but it 
remained nearly 80 years after that time, an appendage of the 
town of Southoid. In 1730, it was first organised as a distinct 
municipality ; but the ecclesiastical relations of the people 
with that town remained even beyond that period. 

Churches. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact date of the erection of 
the first house of worship ; but it is supposed to have been 
somewhere near the middle of the last century. It was built 
under the supervision of Brlndley Sylvester^ who was the 
principal proprietor of the island. He died in December, 
1752, as appears from his funeral sermon, which was preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Troop of Southoid from Prov. xi. 17; and 
was printed at Boston. At his death, Mr. Sylvester be- 
queathcd to the congregation one hundred pounds, New York 
currency, to aid in the support of the gospel. At a subse- 
quent period, Benjamin Conkling^ who died February "2 1st, 
1S26, bequeathed to the church and congregation, a large 
portion of his property, for the same object. 

The first house was in a central position, and remained 
with little alteration, except from the hand of time, till 1SI6, 
when it was demolished, and the present edifice erected in its 
place, which was dedicated July 17th, 1817. 

In the erection of this house, the congregation were assisted 
by subscriptions from abroad. " Several gentlemen in New 
York city contributed liberally, and Col. Rutgers presented 
the pulpit, that was taken out of the Rutgers' street church, 
which was so very high and ill constructed as to have been 
an equal annoyance to preachers and people, for the space of 
twenty-five years. It has, however, been removed, in the 
year past, and a neat and convenient one erected in its 
place, which gives universal satisfaction." 

There is no evidence of the existence of an organised 
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church on this island, before ihc present century. It is gene- 
rally believed that there was none. Tiie congregation was 
incorporated under the statute of the State, in 1787, and the 
earliest organization of a church, of which there is any re- 
cord, was made September 28th, 180S. It consisted of 15 
members, and adopted the congregational form of govern- 
menty which it retained till March 27th, 1812, when it was 
received under the care of the Presbytery of Long Island. 

MlXISTERS. 

It is a singular fact, that this town has never enjoyed the 
labours of a settled pastor. The first preacher, of whom there 
is any positive information was the Rev. William AdamSf 
who resided in the family of Brindlcy Sylvester before his 
death ; and afterwards in the family of his son-in-law, Col. 
Thomas Bering, He is supposed to have laboured here, 
though not constantly, for the space of thirty years. He 
was here in 1764, as appears from a letter from Whitefield, 
that will be given in the sequel. 

What other ministers supplied this congregatioDf during 
the remainder of that century, is not known. 

The Rev. Daniel Hall immediately after his dismission 
from Sag Harbour removed to this island in April, 1806 ; 
where he laboured till the close of his life. He died January 
12th, 1812. His death was occasioned by tetanus, induced 
by the amputation of a cancerous foot. 

For a number of years after Mr. Hall's decease, this church 
was destitute of any stated preaching. Since that time, it 
has been supplied at difiercnt intervals, by different individu- 
als, among whom were the Rev. Messrs. Ezra Youngs^ Jona^ 
than Huniling. Daniel M. Lord, Randolph Campbell, William 
Ingmire, and Anson Sheldon, who is their present supply. Of 
these, except the last, the Rev. Mr. Huntting laboured the 
longest among them ; and at a period, when the church and 
congregation were struggling with dilliculties. Mr. Sheldon 
commenced his labours in the spring of 1842. 

It is worthy of remark that this Jittle church, though des- 
titute a great part of the time of a preached gospel, were in 
the habit, when denied this privilege, of meeting together re- 
gularly, on the Sabbath day, fur social worship ; in which 
they usually had a sermon read. And although we have no 
record, in their early history, of any powerful revival of re- 
ligion, yet there were '* more or less accessions to the church 
aunost every year." It is supposed, however, that the island 
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participated, with the surrounding towns, in the great awaken* 
ing of 1741-2, and again in 1764. 

The first distinguished work of grace, of which we have 
distinct knowledge, was in 1816. It commenced in January, 
and continued through that and the two following montlu. 
At this time, the church was vacant, and depended for help, 
entirely on the neighbouring ministers. The names of 
Woolworth and Phillips, among the dead, and Huntting 
among the living, are mentioned as aiding, by their labours 
of love, this work of God. During this interesting season, 
between 40 and 50 arc supposed to have become the sub- 
jects of renewing grace; of whom 37 were added to the 
Church in the course of that year. 

Since that time, there have been several seasons of refresh- 
ing, in which Cliristians have been revived, and softie en- 
couraging accessions made to their number. Under Mr. 
Hunt ting's labours, 10 or 12 ; and under Mr. Campbell's 
ministry of three years, 26 persons were admitted to the 
communion of the church. During the last three years, 
under the ministrj:. of the present stated supply, 1 1 indi- 
viduals have been received. 

Since the organization of this church, about 200 persons 
have been admitted to membership ; of whom about Ueo-thirds 
arc now numbered with the dead. A single individual of the 
original members survives. 

By the generous bequest previously mentioned, this con- 
gregation is possessed of a fund, principally in money at inter- 
est, to the amount of more than §8,000. And this presents 
a fact in the history of this parish, that also exists in several 
other congregations on the northern branch of Long Island, 
which has too intimate a relation to their spiritual interests, to 
be passed over in silence. 

It seems to have been a favourite plan with the fathers of 
some of these towns, to provide funds for the support of the 
gospel, independent of the voluntary contributions of the peo- 
ple, from year to year. Hence, by their own subscriptions, 
in the course of their lives, and by bequests at death, such a 
fund exists in the congregations of Wading River, Cut- 
chogue, Southold and Orient, which in the aggregate, including 
that of Shelter Island, amounts to more than thirty thousand 
dollars. In almost all these congregations, the annual income 
from this source, is nearly equal to the support usually made for 
the ministry among them ; without any contribution from the 
people. It might, at first view, be supposed that while they 
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have been in this Ihvourod situation, tlu v niusi havf experi- 
enced no diilicuhy, in sustaining the institutions of the gos- 
pel. And yet, it* we carefully review the liistor^t of these 
parishes, for the last sixty or seveuty years, wo shall find it 
difficult to produce an example, from any other quarter, 
where the ordinances of religion have been less permanently 
eDJoyed, or where the enervating and ruinous system of 
stated supplies by annual contracts, has been more exten- 
sively practised. One of these churches, we have seen, has 
never had a settled pastor ; another, only one ; two others 
have depended on stated supplies, for the last twenty years : 
and the most favoured one, the old parish of Southold, has en- 
joyed the labours of a pastor, but a little more than half the 
time, for the last sixty years. And this is the only Presbyte- 
rian or Congregational church, (out of thirtt»en,) in the three 
towns of Rivcrhcad, Southold and Shelter Island, that has a 
settled pastor, at the present time. 

Such facts as these render it questionable, whether it is de- 
sirable for a congregation to have the means of supporting 
the gospel within themselves, and independent of their indivi- 
dual contributions. There is a foundation in the constitution 
of the human mind, at least, as it is perverted by sin, to es- 
teem that of little value, which costs little or nothing, and gene- 
ral observation and experience attest, that congregations usu- 
ally exhibit an interest in attending on the privileges of the 
gospel, in proportion to the exertions and sacrifices, which 
they make to sustain them. 

In addition to this, dissentions and painful divisions are apt 
to arise in endowed congregations. Allusion is not made 
here, to those ditierences of opinion and discussions, which 
are liable to take placcj about the economical management of 
the funds. These, though sometimes unpleasant and product- 
ive of evil, are small compared with others of a more serious 
character. When such a parish becomes divided in opinion, 
on the employment of a minister, or any other question deep- 
ly involving their spiritual prosperity, there are not the same 
motives, as under other circumstances, to induce them to 
unanimity. A majority is under very strong temptations to 
disregard the feelings and rights of the minority, and to feel, 
if they do not say — " We do not need your help — we have 
the means of carrying out our wishes, in our hands — you may 
come to church, or stay at home, or go elsewhere, as you 
please." Instances are not wanting, in which a congrega- 
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tion, rich in funds, have dwindled down to a small number of 
hearers. 

There is yet another consideration. The possession of 
large funds is apt to produce an unhappy influence on the be- 
nevolence of a congregation. As a general rule, it will be 
found true, that those individuals and parishes, which are the 
most generous in supporting the gospel at home, out of their 
own pockets, arc the most liberal in contributing to every be- 
nevolent and christian enterprise. The congregations, from 
which the most uniform and substantial aid is derived, to 
send the blessings of the gospel to the ends of the earth, are 
not usually those which have public funds to support divine 
institutions among themselves. Nor are the individuals who 
are most forward in this work, generally those who abouod 
in wealth. But they are those whose charity, by beginning 
at home, has learned to walk abroad, and scatter blessings 
wherever it goes. 

For these and other reasons, it is confidently believed, that 
the spiritual interests of these, or any other congregations simi- 
larly situated, would have been in a better condition, if they had 
never possessed a dollar's worth of property, beyond their 
church, parsonage, and burying-ground, that they find them- 
selves, at the present time. 

The reader will pardon this digression. The facts belong 
to the history of those churches : the remarks which they 
have elicited are believed to be important and worthy of con- 
sideration. But, there is yet another evil involved in this 
connexion, which deserves notice. While some of the con- 
gregations of Long Island have no parsonage-house for the ac- 
commodation of a minister's family, others arc possessed of a 
large farm^ by the ciillivation of which, they expect a minis- 
ter to obtain a largo portion of his support. Both of these 
arc evils — but the latter, much greater than the former. It 
oftentimes contributes to tho sj)cody settlement of a minister, 
when a congregation have, at their command, a comfortable 
house for his accommodation ; the want of which, in some 
instances, when every thing else appeared favourable, has 
prevented his stay. And as ministers are not apt to abound 
in carnal things, such a provision proS(?rves them from the 
embarrassment of providing thoir own tenement ; or the great- 
er inconvenience of a ninoval from one dwelling to another 
from year to year. Bosid.^s, in this day, wiien the pastoral 
relation has become so frail, it is peculiarly undesirable that 
ministers should be the owners of real estate, in the congre* 
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gations of their charge. Instances might be adduced, in 
which it was evidently for the interests of both minister and 
people that they should separate ; and yet the nominal union 
was continued from year to year, with constantly increasing 
dissatisfaction, from no other cause than that ho owned a 
house, and they were unwilling to purchase it, at a fair 
price. By this very means, many a congregation has been 
materially weakened, if not absolutely destroyed. 

But the other arrangement is a still greater evil. When a 
congregation call a minister ^' to watch for their souls," and 
then impose upon him the necessity of becoming a farmer, 
and labouring with his own hands to obtain his daily bread ; 
and that too, on land that is already worn out, because its 
successive occupants have had no inducement to manure and 
improve the ground, that may pass the next y(.'ar into other 
hands, he must surely starve, or else betray the vows im- 
posed by his holy calling. 

This evil is not obviated by an agreement which is some- 
times made on tlio part of the [People, to perform all tlie labour 
on the parsonnge farm. For, (jveii in this cas(; tiic superin- 
tendence must lie on the minister's mind, which must neces- 
tarily divert him from his a|)pro;)rialo diiticis. On this point, 
the arrangements of tiieTjevitical economy, ihough not binding 
in form, being foundeil in immutable principles, are full of in- 
struction. A liberal provision for the priisthood was made, 
indei>cndent of their personal labour on the soil. And in the 
division of the land of promise we Hnd this recorl, '* Hut unto 
the tribe of Levi, 3Ioses gave not any inheritance : The 
Lord God of Israel was their inheritance, as he sjiid unto 
them." Josh. xiii. :^3. And it is added, ** Therefore, they 
gave no part unto the Levites, i:i the land, save cities to 
dwell in, with tli^ir suhmhs for their cattle, and for their sub- 
stance." Chap. xiv. 4. I'hey needed houses, like other peo- 
ple to live in, and suitable out-houses to protect their personal 
property ; but not a foot of land lor cullivalion, bfcause it 
would interfere with their sacred calling. I las the spirit of this 
important arrangement changed ? or, is there less reason now, 
for the ministers of religion to he exchisivelv devoted to the 
service of the altar ■ 

AVuitkfikld's tour on Long Island. — There is as much 
propriety here, as any whert*, in noticing Wiuletiehrs visit to 
the eastern churches on Loni; Island, especially as ho preached 
at Shelter Island, as well as in other towns. But it is very 
remarkable that so little has been handed down upon this sub- 
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ject. And there are probably many now living in the eastern 
towns, who have no knowledge of the fact, that that distin- 
guished servant of the cross ever honoured their forefathers 
with a visit. And what renders this still more surprising, is 
that Whiteficld preached in most of those towns, and particu* 
larly at Easthampton, in the incipient stages of the great 
revival of 1764, of which Dr. Buel published a detailed Nar- 
rative without naming that eminent stranger. He indeed 
says, that " in the beginning of the year 1764, there appeared 
some hopeful tokens, that the Lord was preparing his own way 
for a gracious visitation." And he informs us that this revi- 
val was developed in all its power, on " the 18th of March ;" 
and yet he makes no allusion to Whitefield or his labours, 
though his visit to that place was only 6 or 7 weeks preceding 
that date. It is difficult to account for this singular silence. 

It is known from various authentic sources, that Whitefield 
had spent the seven weeks preceding the 2dd of Jan., of that 
year, in the city of New York and its vicinity. Between 
that date and the 3rd of Feb. he visited the eastern towns of 
Long Island. His head-quarters appear to have been the 
hospitable mansion of Thomas Dkking, Esq., on this island.* 

" Having left New York," says Dr. Gillies, •* lie preached at 
Easthampton, Bridgehampton, and Southold on Long Island, 
and Shelter Island." As this is all the published record of 
this tour, that the writer has been able to find, the following 
letters, which arc still in the hands of the Dering family, and 
have been kindly furnished by Dr. Nicoli H. Deringf of Rome, 
N. Y., to whose excellent grandfather, they were addressed, 
will not be out of place. It seems that Whitefield completed 
his excursion through the eastern towns, at Southold, and 
wrote the first letter on the eve of embarking across the Sound ; 
after which, he preached at New London, Norwich and Pro- 
vidence, on his way to Boston. 

•* Stirling, Feb. 3, 1764, 

At night. 
** My Dr. Sir, 

What a winding world do we live in ! I have been a 
good way round, and now am come within sight of your house 

* Samuel V HommedieUy Esq., who died at Sag Harbour, March 7th, 
1834, was a young man, at the time of Whitcfield's visit, and waa hope* 
fully converted under his preaching ; of which the writer has often heard 
him speak. It is moreover recollected in his family, that he frequently 
mentioned his assisting in making a raft, to convey Whiteficld, with '~'~ 
hone and carriage, over the ferry from Southold to Shelter IsUnd. 
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pun. TeBtoiday, the boat and all was just gone. To-day« 
tnuty some hare felt themselyes undone— one, upon the 
9ad» we overtooky sweetly, sorely wounded. Grace ! Grace ! 
am now come to wait for sailing. Will you send a poor, but 
nlling pilgrim, the promised sea-provisions. God feed you 
Jid yours with the bread that comcth down from heaven. A 
hoiiBand thanks for all favours. Add to my obligations by 
•OQtinuiDg to pray for, my dear friend, 

Tours, in the never- 
failing Jesus, 

G. W." 
The next was written after his arrival in Boston. 

** Boston, May 2, 1764. 

'^And is Shelter Island become a Patmos? It seems so 
}j mgr dear friend's letter. Blessed be God! Blessed bo 
3od ! What cannot a God in Christ do for His people. All 
iiings well. Though he leads them seemingly in a round 
ibout, yet it is a right way. Though they pass through the 
irOy yet it does not consume — ^though through deep, yea, very 
leep waters, yet it does not overwhelm, so as to destroy them. 
ind all these are only earnests of good things to come. IIow 
nany assurances, that we shall, at last, be carried through the 
fordan of death, and safely landed in the Canaan of everlast- 
ng rest. Surely he cannot be far from them now. Such 
frequent shocks that your earthly tabernacle and. mine meet 
irith, must necessarily loosen the silver cords that hold them 
ip. What then ? We have a house not made with hands, 
—eternal — in the heavens. 

** Though we cannot join in singing, we can in repeating, 

' By Thee, wo shall 
Break thro* them all, 
And sing the Bong of Moses.* 

Rethinks, I hear you say. Amen ! Hallelujah ! — and why ? 
Because His mercy endureth forever. 

" 1 could enlarge, but must away to my throne. It is but 
leldom I can climb so high. But an infinitely condescending 
Jesus vouchsafes to smile upon my feeble labours, here and 
elsewhere. Who knows but I may ere long come your way. 
Perhaps the cloud may point towards Patmos. Mr. Wright 
will be glad. He is better and sends most cordial respects. 
My poor prayers constantly wait upon your whole self, Mr. 
AiUmSy and your rising offspring. 
** In sure and certain hope, if wo never meet in this world, 
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of a glorious resurrection to eternal life, in that which is to 
come, I subscribe myself, very dear Sir, 
** Your truly atiec. sympathizing friend, 
And willing servant, in our common never-failing Lord, 

G. Whitefield." 

Although there is nothing peculiarly interesting in these 
charnctrristic letters of this man of God, except as identifying 
the time and scene of his short tour on the island, they are 
worthy of preservation. And it is to be hoped, if there are 
any other memorials of that visit, still extant, that they may 
be rescued from oblivion. 

Section 4— EASTHAMPTON. 

Number of acres improved, - - - 17,827 

" " unimproved - - - 52,673 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 33, nearly. 

This is the most eastern town on Long Island, lying on the 
south branch, and extending from MontsMfk Point 20 miles 
west. It includes also Gardiner's Island, and another small 
one, called Ram Island, lying still nearer the north shore. 

The town plat, or first and principal settlement is situated- 
near the ocean, about 3 miles east of its western boundary. 
There are several other small settlements, in different parts oiil 
the town ; Amagansett, at the east — the Springs and Fireplaces 
at the north, and Wayunt^cutt at the south-west ; but all be — 
longing to one congregation. 

The first settlement in this town was commenced in the^ 
spring of 1648, by a number of families from Lynn, and other — 
neighbouring towns, in Massachusetts. (Gardiner's Island^i^ 
however had been ])urchascd and taken possession of by its^ 
proprietor as early as 1689.) The town was first called JHfaid — - 
stone^ from the town of that name in England, whence soroe^ 
of the settlers had emigrated ; but the present naino wa 
adopted about the year 1002. 

The first settlers from New-England, as well as those wh 
afterwards joined them from the mother country, were strict;:- 
puritans. Tlic establishment of gospel institutions wasmader- 
a primary object. This is saying enough to give a correctr 
idea of their regard for religion and morals. But a few o£ 
their early municipal regulations will exhibit some of th9 
means by which they endeavoured to guard the interesti ot 
their infant community^ 
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May 16th, 1651, it was ordered, that '' Noe man shall sell 
his accommodation to another, without consent of the towne ; 
and if any purchase without such consent, he shall not enjoy 
the same." 

^ Noe man shall sell any liquor, but such as are deputed 
thereto by the towne, and such shall not lett youth and those 
under authority remaine drinking att unreasonable hours ; and 
such persons shall not have above half a pint among four 
men. 

" Goodman Mcgg's lot shall not be laid out for James Sill 
to go to work on, and he shall not stay here.'' 

^* Noe Indian shall travel up and down, or carry any bur- 
then in or through our town on the Sabbath day, and whoso- 
ever is found soe doing shall be liable to corporall punishment." 

In regard to a " false witness" it was ordained that, " there 
shall be done unto him, as he had thought to have done unto 
his neighbour, whatever it be, to the taking away of life, Umb 
or goods." And " whosoever shall slander another shall pay a 
fine of five pounds." 

*' For the prevention of abuse among the Indians, by selling 
them strong waters , no man shall carry any to thcni to sell, 
nor yet send any, nor employ any to sell for them ; nor sell 
any liquor in said town to any Indian for their present drink- 
ing, above two drams at a time.'' 

As a fair illustration of the sentiments of the people, in re- 
lation to both religious and civil matters, the following plat- 
form of government adopted at an early period of their his- 
tory is worthy of preservation. 

" Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God, by the wise 
dispensation of his providence, so to order and dispose of things, 
that we, the inhabitants of Easthampton, are now dwelling 
together; the word of God requires that to maintain the 
peace and union of such a jieople, there should be an orderly 
and decent government established, according to God, to or- 
der and dispose as occasion shall retjiiire, we do therefore so- 
ciate and conjoin ourselves and successors to be one town or 
corporation, and do for ourselves and successors, and such as 
shall be adjoined to us at any time hereafter, enter into com- 
bination and confederation together, to maintain and preserve 
the purity of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, which we 
now possess ; as also the discipline of the church, which, ac- 
cording to the truth of said gospel, is now practised among 
OS, as also, in our civil affairs, to be guided and governed by 
such laws and orders* as shall be made, according to God, and 
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which, by the vote of the major party shall be in force among 
us. Furthermore, we do engage ourselves that in all votes 
for choosing officers, or making orders, that it be according 
to conscience and our best light. And also wo do engage our- 
selves, by this combination, to stand to and maintain the au- 
thority of the several officers of the town, in their determina- 
tions and actions, according to their orders and laws, that 
either arc, or shall be made, not swerving therefrom. In wit- 
ness whereof,*' &c. 

In the year following the adoption of the preceding instru- 
ment, a woman was sentenced ** to pay a fine of £3, or, stand 
one hour with a cleft stick upon her tongue, for saying, that 
her husband had brought her to a place, where there was nei- 
ther gospel or magistracy." 

The views and feelings, habits and customs of the original 
inhabitants of this town have probably been transmitted to 
their posterity with less change, than in any other part of our 
country : and in more respects than one, the character of the 
community is more unique, than that of any other settlement 
of equal extent. On politics, religion and almost every other 
subject, upon which we generally find a great diversity of sen- 
timent, the people of Easthampton have always been, and 
still are remarkably united. In the times of the hottest po- 
litical contests, about the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, there were but two dissenting votes usually given at the 
general elections ; and these were cast by persons living in 
Sag Harbour, the eastern part of which extends over the line 
into the territorial limits of this town. And with the excep- 
tion of this corner of their territory, it is said there is even, 
to this day, little increase of dissent. 

But their union in religious views is equally remarkable. 
There never has been but one church, and one place of wor- 
ship, for the space of nearly 200 years : and, with the excep- 
tion already made, it is said that there are very few profes- 
sors of religion of any other denomination of christians than 
the "standing order.'* 

The steady habits and rigid morals of primitive puritanism 
are probably retained here in greater purity than in any other 
part of the new world. Till of late years, there was no ta- 
vern in the town, as no one could afford to pay the minimum 
price of a licence established by law. Whenever a traveller 
entered the place, (which in former times, was a very rare oc- 
currence,) and inquired for a house of entertainment, he was 
always directed to the Town-Clerk's residence, or some other 
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reqpectable house* where he was hospitably entertained as long 
as he had occasion to stay. A law-suit beet ween two of its 
inhabitants was an occurrence scarcely known ; and when 
a precept from the next town was served on an inhabitant of 
Easthampton, it was generally comproinisicd without a formal 
trial. And it is beheved that a riot, or breach of tlie peace* 
is an occurrence unknown in the annals of this town.* 

The peninsula of Montauk, whose physical features have 
been previously described (Part 1,) constitutes a part of 
this township, and is occupied as a common pasturage. 
It was originally divided into some 30 sliarcs, and these 
were subdivided into eighths^ each of which entitles the 
owner to the pasturage of 7 neat cattle or 49 sheep. Its 
elevation in the midst of the ocean — its wonderful supply of 
fresh water from the springs, swamps and vast ponds previous- 
ly described — its luxuriant pastures — the refroshing sea- 
l^eezes, and the entire absence of flies and moschetoes, which 
abound in the adjacent marshes, render it one of the most 
delightful retreats for domestic animals ; where, in the course 
of a few weeks, they become fat and healthy. It is still sub- 
ject to the Indian reservation, which, however, must soon be- 
come extinct, in the extinction of the race. But the people 
of Easthampton should never permit the name of Wyan- 
DA?rcH, the unwavering friend of the white man, to sink into 
oblivion. It is worthy of a monument : at least, let it be in- 
scribed in Capitals, on one of the Granite Rocks, in the midst 
of those vast burial grounds which still occupy so large a por- 
tion of this peculiar spot. 

• At the time this remark was penned, the following instance of the 
early application of Lynch-law was not recollected ; the record of which, 
however disfrraceful to the good people of this town, truth demands : — 

Just after the clopc of the American war, a pedlcr from Conn, who had 
been in the habit of supjilying the east end with gewgaws and nick-nackfl, 
airived in town on Saturday evening. The next morning, though lalioiir. 
ing under symptoms of tlie measles^ and in despite of the remonstrances 
of his hostess, he attended church, as was supposed, merely to let the 
people know that he was ready to supply them with •* Yankee notions." 
This act of temerity being bruited through the congregation in the after- 
noon, excited such a torrent of indignation, accompanied with strong in- 
timations of personal violence, that the wary pedler deemed it prudent to 
decamp as early as possible in the morning. IJut he was not early enough 
for a company of young men, who were wxyn u{K)n his track ; and after 
overtaking and bringing him back, they rode him upon a rail through the 
village, and finally ducked him in the town pond. Nearly 1 00 people af- 
terwards had the measles, of which several died ; but whether contracted 
la church, or in the scrape of Monday morning, of course, could not bo 
dstermined. The pedler, subsequently, prosecuted the perpetrators of 
difgracefol outrage, and obtained a verdict of ^^1000 damages. 
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CnVRCHES, &c. 

The first house of worship was erected in 1652, in dimeD- 
sions 20 by 26 feet, and was covered with thatch. The peo- 
ple had previously worshipped in an *' ordinary" or public house, 
for the use of which the owner was paid 18 pence a week. 
The church was repaired and enlarged in 1673 ; and again 
in 1698. 

In 1717 a new edifice was raised, and finished in the fol- 
lowing year. It was tiien the largest and most splendid build- 
ing of the kind on the island. It was furnished with a bell 
and clock, which have jointly kept and proclaimed the flight 
of time, for 125 years. To accommodate an increasing con- 
gregation, in process of time, a second gallery was erected, 
above the first, which formed a singular feature in the inte- 
rior of a house of religious worship. 

In 1823, the interior of this church was removed, the build- 
ing entirely remodeled, and finished in a modern style. It is 
now probably the oldest church edifice on the island ; (the 
frame being 128 years old ;) and unless the taste of the peo- 
ple should demand a new one, it may stand another half cen- 
tury. 

The first settlers of this town were deeply convinced of the 
importance of general education, as well as religious instruc- 
tion ; and hence, they made provision for a permanent school. 
They employed an approved teacher, to whom they gave a 
salary of X30 a year (while Ihoy gave their minister £40 ;) 
which was raised by a tax. lie was constantly employed in 
his oflice till his dratli in 1003, when another was immediate- 
ly and permanently engaf(od. 

This school was kept up till Dr. Buol's day ; when, in 1784 
by his influence a spacious Brick Edifice was erected, in the 
centre of the village, and incorpc»nitod under the name of 
** Clinton Aca<lemy ;" in honour of (reorge Clinton, then 
Governor of the State, who presmled it with a Bell. This, 
it has been previously stated, was iho first Academy charter- 
ed by the Regents of the University of this State. It has 
uniformly enjoyed a liberal j)atronage from the town, which 
is more than can be said of many similar institutions ; and 
was formerly much resorted to by pupils from abroad. 

MINISTERS. 

The Rev. Thomas James was the first pastor of the churdi 
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f fcurtmnpten* His name appears in the list of early set- 
Km^ and, if he did not come with the first 8 families, that 
dpk possession of the town, he must have followed soon af- 
0^. He was the son of a minister and a theological student, 
■ben he emigrated with his father to the new world in 1632. 
Ib b reputed to have been a man of talents and piety ; and 
afibyed the entire confidence of his people, among whom he 
M great influence, in all secular affairs, as well as in their 

r' itoal concerns. It is generally supposed that he was, with* 
eccentric ; of which his dying injunction is generally re- 
ipmd to as sufficient evidence. He requested, and his affec- 
ionate people complied with the request, that his body should 
lb interred in the eastern part of the burying ground, tcitk 
tt Aactd to the etui ; assigning as a reason, that ho wished to 
irise in the morning of the resurrection, with his face to his 
laople. Whatever singularity may attach to the arrangement, 
It was doubtless intended to be a standing lesson to the peo- 
lie oir his charge who survived him, by which *^ though dead, 
le might yet speak" to them. 

The following is the inscription on his tomb stone, which, 
bom the vast increase of that congregation of the dead, dur- 
iag the ravages of 150 years, is now to be found near the cen- 
tra of til ' I jurying yard : — 

Mr. 
Thomas 
James, dyed 
THE 16th day of 

Jvne in the 
yeare 1696. HE 

was Ministar 

of THE gospel 

and Pastvre 

of the church 

of Christ.* 

• The wordi " THE— HE and THE»» printed in Capitals, arc en- 
pmd on the Tomb Stone, with only two porpendicolar rtioket, the T 
iiii B being formed on the H. 
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Several years before his death, Mr. James became so infirm 
that he was obliged to have an assistant, but his people kindly 
continued his salary. The Rev. William Jones was employed 
during the last three years of Mr. J.'s life, and until his suc- 
cessor was settled. 

The Rev. Nathaniel HunUing was the second pastor of this 
church. He commenced his labours here in Sept. 1696, and 
was installed Sept. ISth, 1699. He was a close student and 
an industrious minister. Dr. Beecher states in his history of 
this town, that ^' more than 100 volumes of his manuscript 
sermons are extant, written in a clear and nervous style." 
After serving the people just 50 years, he was, through infir- 
mity, dismissed, at his own request, on the settlement of his 
successor, Sept. 19th, 1746 ; and died Sept. 21st, 1753, aged 
80 years, or more. 

For several years preceding the relinquishment of his 
charge, Mr. H. had been so iniirm as to require assistance, 
and several helpers had been employed. Among these, was 
the Rev. James Davenport, who, in the height of his zeal, 
made a deep impression on the people. And here was pre- 
sented a clear illustration of the influence of the neit-U^ht 
spirit, and its seimraHcal measures, in regularly established 
churches. Some of the people, not contented with express- 
ing their admiration of this wonderful man, but imbibing the 
censorious spirit of the age, soon began to make hard speeches 
of their aged pastor, who had spent almost half a century in 
teaching them the way of life; and at length actually turned 
their backs upon his ministry. The congregation became so 
much divided, that they could not unite upon any candidate. 
A council, convened to consider a call addressed to one who 
had a majority, refused to proceed to his ordination, for " the 
want of harmony among the people." The Rev. Mr. Burr, 
of New Jersey, being one of the number, pledged himself to 
send them a candidate, who, he believed, would be acceptable. 
Just alter his return home, he met with the Rev. Samuel 
Buel, who was on his way to Virginia, who, being prevailed 
on, though with great reluctance, to visit Easthampton, was 
most cordially received by all parties. 

The Rev. Samuel Buel, D.D., the third semi-centenary pas- 
tor of this church, was born at Coventry, Ct., Sept. 1st, 1716 — 
graduated at Yale, in 1741 — licensed the same fall — ordained 
in New England, 1743, and installed in this town, Sept. 19th, 
1746, on which occasion, his predecessor was dismissed. The 
year following his installation, he and his church united in the 
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ganization of the Suffolk Presbytery ; and from that time, it 
IS remained a Presbyterian Church. Shortly after, tiic ques- 
Dn arose in this congregation as to the propriety of admit- 
ng to sealing ordinances, ** those who had separated from the 
linistry of Mr. Huntting, without making sonic reflections 
pon that conduct of theirs." This question was submitted to' 
le Presbytery, Oct. 25th, 1749, and was not definitively 
eted on, on account of the ahsencc of several members, till 
.pril 4th, 1760 ; when tlio Presbytery, 

1." Yoted that the adult Christian inhabitants of Easthamp- 
MDy that separated from tlie ministry of Mr. Huntting, acted 
ODtrary to the order of the gospel, and ought to make proper 
sflections on their conduct." And, 

3. '* Judged it proper that tliov should make a confession 
r their misconduct in manner following : — 

"I acknowledge that my separation from the Rev. Mr. 
[nntting's ministry, and speaking reproachfully of him in a 
me of great difficulty and ignorance of church government, 
lOugh a season of special divine influences, was contrary to 
le order of the gospel and the rules of discipline in Christ's 
iaible church ; and such divisive principles ns were the 
pring of my separation, I now renounce with sorrow, desir- 
ig forgiveness of all I have offended, and resolve, by divine 
mstancc, upon a regular course for time to (;ome." 

Though new-light ism had taken a deep hold in this church, 
nd there were many things calculated to keep it alive, yet 
le decided ground taken by the Presbytery, (however inex- 
edient it might be deemed now-a-days,) and carried out by 
ie pastor, who by his great popularity with all parties, was 
ble to accomplish it, probably did more to correct the evil, 
nd prevent its resuscitation, than any otiier measures that 
ould have been devised. While a faithful testimony was 
orne to the work of God, these irregularities, and unchristian 
pceches were branded as disorderly and sinful. Happy 
^ould it have been for the churches of ourdav, if our ecclesi- 
Btical judicatories had been as prompt to place the seal of 
heir disapprobation on the same fanatic spirit, with all its dis- 
inguishing peculiarities, when it was revived about 20 years 
Lgo. But then they were told, *• you cannot condemn those 
hings which you consider wrong, without arresting the work 
>f the Spirit, with which they are accompanied." Yielding to 
his false and delusive doctrine, the watchmen of Zion were 
constrained to hold their peace, when they saw the flames 
lindlingy that, under the mask of a heavenly fire, have buined 
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over the land : desolating some of the fairest portions of God's 
heritage, — filling the churches with hypocrites, and driving 
hundreds of pastors from their charge. 

Few ministers have been formed, by both physical and gra- 
cious endowments, to make a deeper impression on the peo- 
ple of their charge, or have left a more abiding impress of their 
own spirit and cliaracteristics, than Dr. Buel. He had come 
into the gospel field, and commenced his labours in the very 
dawn of that remarkable revival, which so extensively per- 
vaded the land, about the time of his licensure. And while 
others were carried away with the extravagances of the times, 
he, strongly attached to such men as Edwards and Bellamy, 
the former of whom, he often said, he regarded, under God, 
as " his oracle," was saved from imbibing the spirit of fanati- 
cism and disorganization. And this is the more remarkable, 
when it is admitted, that in the constitutional temperament and 
consequently, in the movements of Dr. Buel, there was an ar- 
dour of zeal, that oftentimes boro a strong resemblance to the 
enthusiasm of the age. But his discriminating mind, and 
sound judgment, always prevented it from degenerating into 
** a zeal not according to knowledge." Detached expressions, 
and isolated acts arc now often rehearsed, which would indi- 
cate to the hearer, without any other information, that their 
author, if not an absokito ranter, was, at least, an imprudent 
and enthusiastic declaimer. But he was a remarkably judi- 
cious minister — an ahlc divine, a vigilant pastor, and a most 
pungent and succ(*ssful preacher of the blessed gospel. His 
oratorial powers were of a more |)opular cast, than was com- 
mon in hi<5 day. And when to tiiis are added, the clear and 
forcible views of gospel truth and duty, which he always ex- 
hibited, and that earnest, melting How of soul, that impressed 
his hearers witii the conviction, that he would gladly " pluck 
them, as brands, from the burning," we may form some idea 
of his preaching. The writer recollects to have heard him 
but once, and that in childhood, hut the abiding impression 
left on his mind, confirms the corrt^ctness of these remarks. 

Dr. Buel was a man of a cheerful disposition and sprightly 
wit, and very much of the gentleman in his deportment. 
These traits in his character might be illustrated by numerous 
anecdotes, but the following extract from the '* Chronicles of 
Easthampton " will suffice : — 

" Mr. Buel was on friendly and intimate terms* with Gov. 
Tryon, and who, from his lively disposition, ready wit, and 
fondness for the chase, was a favourite of Sir Willlajc £b- 
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(commander of the British forces stationed at East- 
bampton in the revolutionary war) — and often had it in his 
power to mitigate the severity of their orders by his intcrces- 
non, which was seldom refused when timely made. He fre- 
qaently joined their parties, which he enlivened by humorous 
isecdotes, and agreeable conversation. On one occasion, he 
was behind the hour appointed for a deer-hunt, to which he 
bad been invited. The commander had detained the party, 
which was principally composed of younger officers, who 
were impatient of the delay. Tired of waiting, they had al- 
ready mounted, when, perceiving his friend Duel approaching. 
Sir William required them to dismount, and receive him. 
Lord Percy, afterwards Duke of Northuml)erland, and then 
an aid-de-camp, while impatiently pacing the tloor, was intro- 
duced to Mr. Buel, who thereupon asked him, what portion of 
his Majesty's forces he had the honour to command ! Percy, 
whoee ill-humour had becu raised by the order to dismount, 
(and no doubt with a view to insult the clergyman,) replied, 
**il legion of d4ivils jiuil from hell /" '* Then," said Mr. Buel, 
with a low obeisance, " / supjmsc I have tJie honour to address 
Bkelzebub, the 'prince of dccils,^^ The repartee was so se- 
verely felt, as to induce his lordship to put lits hand upon his 
■word. This was instantly rebuked by Sir William : and 
though the laugh of his friends was turned U[>on Percy, the 
pleasantry, politeness, and marked attentions of the parson, 
iiady not only restored him to good humour, long before the 
chase was ended, but had forced him to admire and respect 
the roan whom, in the passion of the inomeut, ho had called 
"an old rebel." — **Mr. Buel made no concealment of his Whig 
principles ; and, on proj>er occasions, did not hesitate to avow 
them. Meeting with him at another time, and on Saturday 
of the week, Sir William remarked, that he had ordered the 
people of his parish to appear on the morrow, with their teams, 
at Southampton. Mr. Buel replied, that he was aware of it, 
but that he (himself) was commander-in-chief ow that daij^ 
and he had annulled the order. Th(j preced(;nce was pleas- 
aantly admitted, and the order revoked." 

Distinguished and admired as Dr. Buel was, as a ))reachcr, 
his ministry was still more distinguished by its effects. Of 
these he had numerous seals impressed by the Spirit of grace, 
which will be noticed under another head. •* lie was favoured 
with uncommon health of body, and soundness of mind, to the 
last of his days." •' The day he was 80 years old, he rode 14 
milesy preached, and returned home at evening." He preach- 
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ed the Sabbath but one t>efore his death." He died July I9thy 

1798, being nearly 82 years of age, and having been pastor 
of this church nearly 62 years. — He had his weaknesses ; and 
who has not ? and among these has often been mentioned, his 
marrying a youthful wife in his old age. This circumstance, 
however, would not have been adverted to, but to remark, that 
she survived till the present year, and died a few months sincCi 
at an age nearly equal to that of the husband of her youth. A 
single daughter, the fruit of that marriage, died unmarried 
several years ago. 

The Rev. Lyman Beecher^ D.D., was the fourth pastor of 
this church. He was born at New Haven, Conn., in 1776— 
graduated at Yale, in 1797, and ordained here, Sept. 6th, 

1799. Of his character and usefulness, the present genera- 
tion need no information. When it is required, the pen of a 
future historian can, with propriety, do him justice. Dr. 
Beccher is still living. His dismission, which took place 
April 19th, 1810, was the first event of the kind that the 
congregation over realized. It was to them a new and un- 
tried event. It originated in no real dissatisfaction on the 
part of minister or people. It is no disparagement to Dr. 
Beecher, to say, that his mind was so little inclined to the 
cares and calculations of worldly affairs, and so entirely ab- 
sorbed with the interests of the church, both at home and 
abroad, that it was impossible he should make as much of a 
moderate salary, as many another man would have made* 
During a great part of his ministry, the deficiency was in part 
supplied by the labours of Mrs. Beecher, in teaching a select 
school of young ladies, for which she was eminently qualifiedi 
and to which she untiringly devoted herself. But in 1809, 
Dr. B. findin<]r Iiimself involved in debt, beyond his means of 
paying, called uj)on his people for relief. They expressed 
their readiness to discharge his debts, but demurred on in- 
creasing his salary ; which he considered an indispensable se- 
curity against the speedy recurrence of the same evil. At 
this conjuncture, he received an invitation to visit Litchfield, 
Ct., which was tlien vacant. This fact he frankly communi- 
cated to his people, and agreed to wait several days, to give 
them time to decide the question, which was then before them. 
The result was unfavourable, and Dr. B. immediately set out 
for Litchfield, where he spent several weeks, and returned un- 
der a call. At this time his people expressed a willingness to 
comply with his demands, but it was evidently too late to re- 
trace the steps which had been taken. His dismission foUowedf 
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and he left Long bland, with the regrets of all the ministers 
■nd all the churches. 

TOie writer has been the more particular in the details of 
this case, because it is full of instruction to churches, when 
possessed of a pastor whom they all love, and whose continu- 
ance among them depends on the simple question, whether 
they will make a small addition of their '* carnal things " for 
his support, or put at hazard all their ** spiritual things.'' 

The dismission of Dr. Bcechcr seems to have overthrown 
that permanency of the ministry, which had previously cha- 
neterised this church, almost without a parallel, and to have 
introduced a new order of things which still remains. Till 
this time, this congregation had not been vacant but once, in 
a period of 160 years. 

The Rev. Ebenezer Phillips, the Jifth pastor,' was ordained 
May 15th, 1811. He was a man of sound mind and re- 
spectable acquirements. Failure of health compelled him to 
S've up his charge, and he was dismissed March 16th, 1830. 
e removed to Carmel, Putnam county, N. Y., where ho 
died within the last two or three years. 

The Rev. Joseph D, Condit, the sixth pastor, was ordained 
Sept. 1st, 1830. fie was dismissed April 22d, 1835, and re- 
moved to Massachusetts. 

Since that time this church has had no regularly installed 
pastor; but from 1836, the Rev. Samuel R, Ely has been 
employed as a stated supply. He was formerly pastor of the 
church of Red Mills in Putnam county, where he was or- 
dained April 22d, 18'i5. It is understood thut he is entirely 
acceptable to the people, and why they are willing to remain 
in a state so entirely foreign to all the previous feelings and 
habits of the place, is diflicult to explain. 

In review of the last 45 years, the reader will be surprised 
to find that four ministers have not yet occupied this field, so 
long as either of the three preceding pastors, whose united 
ministry continued 150 years, without a vacancy. 



REVIVALS. 

The first special work of grace in this town, of which any 
distinct mention is made, is said to have occurred '* in the 
Rev. Mr. Iluntting's day.'' This was undoubtedly the revival 
of 1741-2, which took place under the labours of the Rev. 
Mr. Davenport. Of this work, the following very judicious 
remarks arc made by Dr. Woolworth in his re-publication of 
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Dr. Buel's Narrative of the revival of 1764, with a Memoir 

of the Doctor, printed at Sag Harbour, 1808. 

" It was occasioned, apparently, by the instrumentality of 
the Rev. John (it should have been James) Davenport of 
Southold. It was characterized by many of the impruden- 
ces peculiar to that man, and in some degree peculiar to that 
day ; but was, nevertheless, in the midst of human weakness, 
a glorious work of God. About 100 persons were hopefully 
converted, 60 of whom were added to the church soon after 
the installation of Dr. Buel. 

" This revival, though by many at that time deemed a 
judgment, was, we can now perceive, the commencement of 
a series of mercies unspeakably great. It revived experi- 
mental religion, which for a season had been declining, and 
embodied in tRe church a host of praying people — ^the precious 
seed of following revivals." 

The correctness of these remarks no one acquainted with 
the case can doubt. At the same time, it must be confessed, 
that the influence of that misguided man introduced into 
many churches, on the eastern parts of the island, sentiments 
and practices which have had an injurious influence on the 
interests of religion, and are not entirely eradicated at the 
present day . It is obvious to remark, that in the great dis- 
parity between the nunihcr of professed converts, and those 
who made a public profession of religion, we see the origin of 
that antinomian spirit which induced multitudes to take the 
ground, tiiat ** they could go to heaven as easily and safely in » 
private way, as by joining the church," which has been a mill- 
stone upon the neck of some of these churches for the space 
of one hundred years. The writer heard the judicious Dr. 
Woolworth express the opinion 35 years ago, that "there 
were in his congregation as many persons living on a hope 
that they were the subjects of renewing grace, out of the 
church, as there were in its communion." He is happy to learn, 
that at the present day, tliis sentiment and its practical influ- 
ence are far less prevalent than formerly. 

Though Dr. Bud had been extensively occupied for several 
years in the great awakening in New England, nothing like 
a general revival took place till 18 years after his installa- 
tion. In 1749 there was an unusual attention to religion in 
some of the outer villages, and a considerable number of 
hopeful conversions, especially among the youth, took place 
This the Doctor called " a small harvest of souls." And he 
makes mention of other refreshing seasons, in which hii 
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^bfopoB nun higV' but ^ the result was not equal to his raised 
eqiectations.'' During these IS years about 80 persons, in- 
dnding the 60 just mentionedt were admitted to the com- 
amnion of the church. 

In 1664 occurred the great revival, of which he wrote an 
oxtended account that is still in print in different forms. 
FaTOurable appearances commenced early in the year, but 
the work was developed in its most wonderful efficacy about 
the middle of March ; and continued in great power through 
the summer. And although it afterwards declined, it still 
progressed with abated and occasionally renewed vigour 
through the succeeding autumn and winter. It was not one 
of those evanescent excitements that are got up in a night, 
and disappear in a night, and are followed with dissentions 
among christians, and the dissolution of the sacred relation 
between minister and people. These old fashioned revivals 
were attended with directly opposite effects, strongly cement* 
ing the bonds of christian love between the members of the 
church and their minister, while they furnished large acces- 
nons to the company of the faithful. In this favoured season, 
but a little short of 160 persons were added to the communion 
of the church; 98 at one time and 24 at another, while the 
work was still going on : and great caution as well as delay 
was exercised in the admission of professed converts to seal- 
ing ordinances. Though the work was powerful in March, 
these numerous admissions did not take place until July and 
afterwards. 

Again in 1816, it pleased God to favour this church with a 
renewed effusion of the Holy Spirit. Of this also, Dr. Buel 
wrote and published an account. About 100 were added to 
the church. 

Again, in 1791, a special religious interest was excited, 
especially among the young. Between 40 and 60 were ad- 
mitted to the communion of the church. This was the last 
season of special attention under Dr. BucFs ministry. « 

Some months previous to the ordination of Dr. Beecher, 
in 1799 and while he was preaching as a candidate, there 
was a deep interest awakened on the sul)ject of religion, and 
several instances of awakening and hopeful conversion 
occurred. This state of things continued till the close of the 
year, when from the 10th of Jan. 1800, for several succeeding 
weeks *• the work was powerful and glorious." As the fruits 
of this precious season, about 60 were added to the com- 
moiuon of the church, and about 20 more professed hope. 
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Again, the winter of 1808-9 was distinguished in this and 
several other congregations as a precious season of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord. In the course of the latter 
year 97, and in the subsequent year 29, were added to the 
church, which then amounted to 370 communicants. In all 
its essential characteristics this work resembled those in 
former years. But there was one peculiarity worthy of 
special notice. In former revivals, the period of conviction 
was frequently protracted to weeks and months before any 
relief was experienced. Dr. Buel in his narrative of 1764, 
in alluding to the revival of 1741-2 says, '* in some instances* 
the concern of that day hath extended down to the present 
now hopefully issuing in a saving change." And thougfr 
such protracted convictions were comparatively rare, yet it was 
common to find them extended for weeks, even in the midst of 
a powerful revival. In 1808-9, however, it was equally 
common to see the careless sinner awakened, and strong con- 
victions in a few days succeeded by bright hopes of pardon 
and salvation. This fact, which may be regarded as a feature 
of most revivals since that time, is worthv of a careful investi- 
gation as to its causes and effects. The writer recollects 
that it excited no little inquiry at the time ; and in a meeting 
of several neighbouring ministers whose churches were shar- 
ing in this rain of righteousness, they came to the following 
conclusion : " Let us do our duty in exhibiting clearly the 
whole counsel of God, and in directing inquiring souls to the 
Lamb of God, who alone can take away sin ; and then leave 
the Holy Spirit to do his own work in his own time and way: 
and whether men are longer or shorter under what has been 
called * a law work,' if they cordially embrace the truth, 
and continue to bring forth the fruits of righteousness, we 
are bound to acknowledge them as christians." This, it is 
believed, is the true and safe principle ; and revivals of re- 
ligion conducted by this rule will prove a blessing to any 
comn^nity. The greatest danger arises from withholding 
plain, distinguishing truth, aiming only to produce excite- 
ment, and hurrying converts, so called, into the church, before 
they have had time to test the reality of their professed 
change. 

In 1816, this church experienced another refreshing season; 
and in the course of that year, 87 persons were added to its 
communion, which was then reported to consist of 303 mem- 
bers. To account for this reduction since 1809, the follow- 
ing are the only data. It appears from the preebyterial 
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reports to the Synod, that during three successive years, 
1812, '13, '14, only one individual was added to the commu- 
luoii of this church : and during the others, a small number. 
Deaths and removals, of which the latter must have been 
numerous, probably make up the deficiency ; so that at the 
commencement of the revival of 18 10, this church was 
reduced to 216 communicants. And though subsequently in- 
creased to more than 300, it was again reduced, about 1830^ 
to 245. Docs not the religious history of this congregation 
present a strong case to show the value of a permanent 
ministry ? 

In 1831, another revival was experienced, in which 116, 
(including two on certificate,) were added to the church, 
which was reported to the Synod, in 1832, as having 351 
members. Since that time, there have been seasons of re- 
freshing, but no particular facts have been ascertained. The 
present number of members is 435. 

Summary. Within the territorial limits of this town, there 
are three houses of worship. But as two of them are in the 
village of Sag Harbour, which embraces 697 of the population 
of this town, the balance, viz., 1458, may be considered as 
belonging to this single congregation. 



And here, the truth of history demands the record of a 
angular anomaly, in the annals of thi^ eminently religious 
community. Near the close of Dr. Buel's life, when the 
effervescence of the French revolution had begun to develop 
itself, in the dissemination of infidel sentiments through the 
world, strange as it may appear, in this retired town, where 
puritanisni had reigned 150 years, without even "a dog to 
move his tongue" against it, a regular Infidel Club was 
established. Its nunil)ers were indeed small, even with all 
that could be collected from the adjoining town ; but they 
were men of talents, and some men of education, and withal 
as bold and bitter enemies to the cross of Christ and divine 
revelation, as could be found in tiie Atheistical Republic. 
They held frequent solrtcs, in which they endeavoured to 
sharpen up the spear of ridicule — Hume's ** Test of Truth," 
and other weapons, by which they expected to " crush the 
wretch." Even boys in the streets were heard retailing such 
wonderful arguments against the Bible as the following : that 
" it was impossible for a whale to swallow Jonah, since it had 
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now been ascertained that the throat of a whale is not biner 
than a junk l)otlleJ*'' — It is indeed true, that very few decided 
converts were made to the ranks of these undisguised and 
zealous champions of infidelity ; but the influence of their 
sentiments, aided principally by the exceedingly rancorous 
spirit of party politics at that day, of which our fiercest polity 
cal contests at the present time afford no adequate specimeiii 
exerted a power over this moral and religious community, to 
an extent, that would be perfectly incredible, if not sustained 
by incontrovertible testimony. The following fact will illus- 
trate this remark : — 

In 1807, the teacher of the Academy, (in which one of the 
students, a few years before, to show his manly courage, had 
burned the Bible,) in j)rcparation for a public exhibition, had 
got up a Dialogue, written with admirable ability and force, 
the design of which was to expose the weakness and futility 
of the arguments of infidelity, against the claims of revelation. 
The writer, in preparing the piece, had made a free use of 
Mr. Jcllersoirs philosophical arguments against the possibility 
of a general dcliigo; and the entire indilTerence, whether 
** my neighbour believes in* one god or twenty gods," and the 
sentiments of many others, both written and oral ; and be 
had turned the shafts of ridicule with most tremendous force 
and withering effect, against those who had claimed that in- 
strument as their principal weapon of assault. The Dialogue 
was an extremely well-timed production, and one would have 
thought, that it would ha^c been hailed with a cordial 
welcome, not only bv Christians, but by every man that re- 
spected the Bible. But strange to tell, a few days before the 
exhibition, tlio free-thinkers took the alarm, and by working 
on the political prejurlices of the community, and making 
them believe that it was improper to animadvert upon the 
sentiments, and even expose the infidelity of men occupying 
exalted offices in the nation, (though the notorious ^a^-/aer of 
the preceding administration had long since been repealed by 
an insulted and indignant nation,) a meeting of the Trustees 
was called, and a majority was induced to vote, that the ob- 
noxious DinloiTue sliould not he i)r€senied ai tlie approaching 
exhibition of the Acadcmt/ ! 

This weak and thoughtless attempt to hamper the freedom 
of speech in ICasthampton, could not, of course, cramp the 
liberty of the press. The Dialogue was immediately publish- 
od, and thus obtained an influence vastly beyond the original 
intention of its author. 
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most of the original members of the infidel clan in this 
VA have gone to their final account. It is questionable 
Bliier there is one left, who is willing to stand up before 
I world and say, that he regards the Bible as a fable. There 
tf be some small fry scattered about the country, whose 
iptical notions were first imbibed from these men. ^ut it 
believed, that there is as little infidelity in Easthampton, at 
I present time, as in any town of our country. But this 
cnrrence shows clearly the danger to which even good men 
I exposed, when they permit their judgment and feelings to 
carried away by party strife. 



Section 6.— SOUTHAMPTON. 



Number of acres improved, - - - 23,1 06 
« " unimproved, - - 68,396 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 14. 

This township, as now defined, extends from the western 
le of Easthampton, taking the entire breadth of the south 
uich of the island, to the head of Peconick Bay ; — thence, 
oat two miles west to Kanungum Pond, through which the 
KM>nick river passes. From this point, llic western bounda- 
is a straight line south about 10"^ west, till it strikes Sctuck 
reek, near Speonk, which runs into East Bay, which is the 
stern part of the great Soutli Bay. 

The settlement of this town was commenced in 1640, by a 
•mpany from Lynn, Mass. Eight men are named as the 
st ** undertakerSj^^ as they were called, with more apparent 
opriety, than the term is now applied to the buriers of the 
ad. They sold a vessel to one Captain Howe, whom they 
Imitted as one of the company, with the stipulation, that 
id vessel should ply, three times a year, between Massachu- 
tts and Long Island. Before they left Lynn, the number of 
undertakers" was increased to 16 ; among whom was the 
ev. Abraham Picrson, of Boston, who was their first 
inister. 

They first proceeded to the western part of the island, and 
nding at Cow Bay, they purchased of the natives, a large 
act of land, and immediately commenced their settlement. 
his territory being claimed by the Dutch, Gov. Kieft sent an 
med company, (May 13th, 1640,) and arrested six of the 
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men, who were taken to the citadel and thrown into prison. 
In a few days they were brought before the Governor, and 
released on a promise of quitting the territory. They accord- 
ingly " pulled up stakes" and returned to the east end of the 
island, where they established themselves without further 
molestation. 

The instrument which they had received from James Far- 
rett, the agent of Lord Stirling, is dated April 17th, 1640, and 
authorizes them " to sit down w^here it best liketh them on 
Long Island, to make purchases of the Indians, and settle 
thereupon, with as full and free liberty, both in church order 
and civil government, as the plantations in Massachusetts en- 
joyed." The place they now selected was on the south side, 
in full view of the ocean, about four miles from North Sea, 
which was the place of their landing on Peconick Bay. 

A specimen of their early legislation will both gratify curl- 
osity, and give a correct view of the character of the first set- 
tiers. The following abstract is taken from the earbest 
records of the town, which are now in a very mutilated condi- 
tion, and unless speedily transcribed and arranged, will soon 
be totally illegible : — 

Ofienccs punishable by the magistrate are classified ai 
follows : — 

** 1. Trespasses. If any man's swine, or any other beast, 
or a fire kindled by a man, damage another man's field, be 
shall make full restitution for the grain and time lost in secur- 
ing the swine, &;c. Exod. xii. 6, 6. — Lev. xxiv. 18. But if 
a man turn his swine or cattle into another's field, restitution 
shall be made of the bcvst ho possesses, though it be much 
better than that which is destroyed. Exod. xxi. 34. 

** 2. If a man killeth another's beast, or dig or open a pit, 
and leave it uncovered, and a beast fall into it, he that killed 
the beast, and the owner of the pit, shall make restitution. If 
a man's beast kill the beast of another, the owner of the beast 
shall make restitution. Exod. xxi. 35, 36. 

** 3. If a man's ox or other beast gore or bite and kill a man 
or woman, whether child or of riper age, the beast shall be kill- 
ed, and no benefit of the dead beast reserved to the owner. 
But if the ox or other beast were wont to push or bite in for- 
mer time, and the owner hath been told of it, and hath not 
kept him in, then, the ox or beast shall be forfeited and killed, 
and the owner also put to death ; or else fined to pay, what 
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16 judges and person damnified shall lay upon him. Exod. 
d* 28, 29. 

** 4. If a man deliver goods to his neighbour to keep, and 
My be said to be lost or stolen from him, the keeper of the 
sods shall be put to his oath, — [illegible] — and no evidence to 
le contrary, he shall be quit. But if he be found false 
ato his neighbour, or unfaithful, he shall pay double. But 
'a man take hire for the goods committed unto him, and 
lay be stolen, the keeper shall make restitution. But if the 
mat kept for hire die, or be hurt, or be driven away, no man 
leing of it, an oath shall be taken of the keeper, that it was 
ithout his default, and it shall be accepted. But if the 
snst be torne in pieces, and a piece be brought for witness, it 
ccuscth the keeper. Exod. xxii. B — 13. 

•*II. Of Crimes. 

^ And first, of such as deserve cutting off from a man's 
sople* — [banishment. ] 

*• Whosoever shall revile the religion and worship of God 
I now established, to be cut off by banishment. 

•* Wilful perjury, whether public or private, to be punished 
ith banishment — [illegible] — Just it is, that such a man's 
ame should be cut oti* from his people, who profaneth so 
rossly the name of God before his people. 

** Unreverend and dishonourable carriage to magistrates to 
> be punished with banishment for a time, till they acknow- 
idge their fault and profess reformation. 

•* Of Crimes less heinous, such as are to be'punished with 
nne corporal punishment or fine. 

*•!. Rdsh and profane swearing and cursing to be pun- 
ihed, 

"1. With loss of honour or ofiice, if it be a magistrate or 
fficer. Meet it is, that their names should be dishonoured, 
rho dishonour God's name. 

*»2. With loss of freedom. 

*• 9. With disability to give testimony. 

•• 4. By corporal punishment — either by stripes — branding 
fith an hot iron, or boring them through the tongue, as he 
ath bored and pierced God's name. 

** II. Drunkenness, as transforming God's image into a 
leaat, is to be punished with the punishment of a beast. 
•rov. XXV i. 3, A whip for a horse — and a rod for a focVs 
aek, 

** III. Fornication, to be punished, 

** 1. With a fine or penalty to the father 
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*' 2. With marriage of the maid» if she and her fidhsc 
consent. 

'*3. With corporal punishment of stripes ; for this wrong ii - 
a real slander. It is worse to make a harlot, than to uj 
one is a harlot. 

'* IV. Claiming or wounding of a free man to be ponisfaed 
with a fine. j 

'' Crimes, that deserve capital punishment. ? 

^ 1. Blasphemy, which is a cursing of God, or wicked de> e 
nying of God by Atheism or the like. Deut. xxiv. 15, i: 

" 2. Idolatry— Beui. xvii. 3 — 5. = 

^ 8. Witchcraft, which is fellowship by covenant with a a 
familiar spirit. Exod. xxii. 18. s 

** 4. Consulting ttith witches — death or banishment. Le?. 
XX. 6. • 

'^5. Heresy, which is the maintenance of some wicked .- 
error, overthrowing the foundations of the true religion, with |i 
obstinacy, if it be joined with an endeavour to seduce others 
thereunto. 

** 6. To worship God in a molten image. i 

" 7. Profaning the Lord's day in a careless and scornful j 
manner, or contempt thereof. Num. xv. 30 — 36. I 

" 8. To plot and practise the betraying of the country, or 1 
any principal fort therein to the hand of a foreign state, 
Spanish, French or Dutch, or the like, contrary to the alle- i 
giance whicli we profess and owe to our dread sovereign Lord, 
King Charles, his heirs and successors, while he is pleased 
to protect us as his loyal subjects. 

'* 9. Rebellion, sedition or insurrection, by taking up arms 
against the present government, established in the country. 

^^RehelUoiis children, whether they continue in evil or drunk- 
enness, after due correction from their parents, or whether 
they curse and smite their parents. Deut. x.xi. 18. Lev. x. 
9, 10; xxi. 15, 17. 

" 10. Murder, which is wilful man-slaughter, not in a man's 
necessary and just defence, or casually committed, but out of 
hatred and cruelty. 

"11. Adultery — defiling of the marriage bed. 

** 12. Defiling of a woman espoused. 

" 13. Incest, which is the defiling of any that are of kin 
within the degrees prohibited in Lev. — Unnatural lusts. 

"14. Man-stealing. 

" 15. False-witness against life." 

In the preceding abstract, the scripture references are giTen 
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as legible, but some of them may not be perfectly cor- 
Hiety in coDsequeDce of the mutilations of the original. They 
m mfficient, howeveri to show the origin of their laws, and 
their reverence for the word of God. Southampton formed 
VI alliance with Hartford colony in 1644. 

The following municipal regulations show, with what care 
they guarded against the ingress of unwholesome inhabitants. 

** 1648. It is ordered that Thomas Robinson shall be ac- 
cepted as an inhabitant, and have a £50 lot granted unto 
him ; provided, the said Thomas be not under any scandalous 
crime, which may be laid to his charge, within six months, 
and that he carry himself, and behave as becometh an honest 



"It is further ordered that Samuel Dayton be accepted as 

inhabitant, and have a £50 lot granted unto him, provided 
that the said Samuel (being a stranger to us) were of good 
approbation in the colony he last lived in, and do demean 
himself well here, for the time to approbation; namely, six 
months to come." 

At an earlier period (1645) it was ordered that **a reward 
of five shillings" be paid '* to any person, who shall discover, 
and give information of a whnle, or j)art of a whale, cast 
upon the shore." I5ut it is expressly added, " if any whale 
he found on the LoriVs day, the above five shillings shall 
not be due or payable." 

In 1644, " an agreement was made with Edward Howell to 
build a mill — the people to assist in making the dam — fur- 
nish the mill-stones and grant a forty acre lot adjoining." 
This same site is still occupied as a mill-seat, about three 
miles east of the village, and has always borne the name of 
•* the M^ater-mill." 

It has been doubted by some, whether a church was regu- 
larly organized at the comnicncenient of this settlement. 
The foundation of this doubt is an early instrument in which 
that event is spoken of ns/ufura. But it will be recollected, 
that this was one of the first agreements entered into by the 
** undertakers" while forming their company in Massachu- 
setts. Besides, Hubbard expressly records the fact, that they 
were organized into a cliurch before they left Lynn, and 
chose the Kcv. Mr. Pierson as their pastor. And this seems 
to be confirmed by the subsequent conduct of Mr. Pierson, 
who, possessing the sentiments in re^rard to government 
which be afterwards developed, would not have been likely to 
embark in establishing a colony, in which there was no 
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church. It is, therefore, more than probable, that a church 
had been regularly organized before they came to the island 
The precise date of their arrival at Southampton has not 
been ascertained ; but their disappointment and detention on 
the western part of the island, make it evident that it wai 
later in the season, than the settlement at Southold, which had 
been commenced the same year. A patent for 8 miles 
square, at this place, given by Farrett, is dated July 7th, 
1640. 

Churches, d:c. 

The first house of worship was erected in 1640. [See 
** A Manual" of this church published in 1843.) It was pro- 
bably a small temporary building. 

In 1651 the second was built which remained more than 
half a century. 

In 1707, the third edifice was erected, which was furnished 
with a bell and clock, probably the first church on the island, 
that could boast of both these appendages, the drum having 
been previously used to assemble the people for public 
worship. 

In 1820, this building was thoroughly repaired, and the in- 
terior remodeled and modernized. 

In 1843, a new church was erected, which is a handsome 
building, finished in the gothic style. 

In the following year the old house was disposed of, re- 
moved, and finished off for a Methodist chapel. 

In 1831, an Academy was erected, and a very respectable 
school has since been maintained. 

Ministers. 

The Rev. Abraham Pierson was the first minister. He 
came with the first company of ** undertakers." Ho was a 
conscientious, able and excellent man. He, however, re- 
mained here only four years. A majority of the inhabitants 
deciding to unite with the government of* Hartford in prefer- 
ence to Newhaven, which latter colony made church-member- 
ship a necessary qualification for exercising the rights of free- 
men ; and Mr. P. being with the minority, they removed in 
1644 to Branford, within the jurisdiction of Newhaven. 
Upon the consolidation of the two colonies in 1662, under 
the name of Connecticut, Mr. P. and his associates, true to 
their former principle, removed to New Jersey, and laid the 
foundation of Newark, where he died in 1680. 
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TheRer. Joseph Fordham, the second ministeri was settled 
[ lot loDsader wards — in 1645 or '6, and died in 1674. 

The Keir. John Herriman was the third minister of this 
fkircb, from 1675 to 1680. Of him, little is known. It ap- 
petrs, however^ that after his return, to Connecticut, he ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Thomas Cooper, in which he dunned 
the congregation for some supposed arrearages of salary. 

The letter having been presented* and considered in town- 
meeting, the following answer was voted : — 

'* Mr. Herriman was so long absent, and the town paid so 
much for him, which he himself promised to repay ; also 
considering the manifold inconveniences that he exposed the 
town unto, Mr. Herriman in equity ought to make the town 
compensation, than that they should pay him one penny for 
Us last half year's pains among us." 

For aught that appears, this was the final settlement be- 
tween them. 

There seems to be some difficulty in reconciling all the 
statements about this gentleman. If the writer is not mis- 
taken. Dr. Bacon mentions this same Mr. H. as a minister at 
Newhaven, at least during a part of the time, that he is here 
recognised as the pastor of Southampton. There may indeed 
be some mistake of dates, or his being '* long absent" may 
have been occasioned by frequent labours at Newhaven. 

The Rev. Joseph Taylor, their fourth pastor, was sent for 
in 16S0. He came and after spending the winter with them, 
when about to return to his family, they made a contract 
with him for his permanent support. 

As affording some view of the competency of ministerial 
support in those days, and also, the mode of payment, in the 
great scarcity of the precious metals, not only here, but in other 
settlements on the Island, the following speciQcations of their 
agreement will be interesting. 

They promised him '* a salary of £100, and the sole use 
of the house and land formerly built and laid out for the minis- 
try, together with another end to be built to the said housOf 
and IbO acres of commonage." 

Also ** 100 acres of land in the woods or commons, to him 
and his heirs for ever," together with 4 acres that was some 
time part of the ox-pasture, opposite Mr. Herriman's house-lot. 
This conveyance in fee, is evidently founded on the New 
England principle of giving a minister what they called *' a 
MeiUementy** which might be considered a sort of equivalent 
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for the expense incurred in qualifying himneir for the acred 
oBicc. When the settlement of a minister was regarded as a 
pennnnent contract, such an arrangement was not only kind 
and proper, but strictly just ; and placed him in a situatioo 
immediately, to be more useful to his people. 

It was further stipulated, that 

** The town make up sufRcient posting for all the fenee 
against the land for the ministry — the western parcel to be 
fenced hereafter when Mr. Taylor shall need it" 

The salary to be paid as follows, viz. : 

** In winter wheat at 5 shillings per bushel 

4s. 6d. •• 

2 G « 
40 shillings per cwt. 
10 " 

3 pence per lb« 
3 •• 
6 " 
8 " 
30 shillings per bbl. 

All good and merchantable to be collected by the constable." 
It the dificrcnce of ihu value of these various articles, and 
consequently the comparative expense of living be taken into 
consivieralion, Mr. TH>lor's salary will probably be found to 
have been more liberal than is now paid, in many congregations 
in Suffolk county. lie did not, however, live long to enjoy the 
liberal provis^ion made fur his support. lie died at an early 
a;:o, in 168^. 

Thii Kev. Jo^cj'h Whifing was the Jiflh minister of this 
place. In wliat year he en me to the town is not certainlv 
kn('Wn, thou<;h il is su|i|)oscd in IGd I. In the town meetirg 
ill 10^7 it was afrrccd to pay hini the same salary, and at the 
same rates, as liad been airiccd on with Mr. Tavlor : wiih this 
nddiiion, ihat '-if Mr. Whilin^ continued with them till his 
death, and his wife survived him, the town should fuiy her 
£100." 

During the ministry of Mr. Whiting (May 27th, 1695,) the 
town voted to give to ISlr. Ebenczer White and his heirs for 
ever, l-'J acres of land anywhere convenient, on condition of 
his settling as minister at Snirgaponock and Meacox, and 
continuing till his death or 7 years from the nbovc date- 
This was the organization of a newcongre«ration 6 miles oast* 
which was afterwards callod, and is sidl known as Bridge^ 
hampton ; who9e history will hereafter be given. 
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Mr. Whiting died in 1716, having completed a ministry in 
ttifl place of more than 30 years. 

In Sept. 1716« a call addressed to Mr. Samuel Gelston, was 
kid before the Presbytery of Philadelphia, which was the only 
ecclesiastical body of that denomination in this country at 
that time ; and had been organized about 1 years before. 
In this call, the congregation of Southampton promise ^ to 
Mibject themselves to the Presbytery in the Lord." HerCf 
then, is the first evidence of the adoption of the Presbyterian 
form of government in the County of Suffolk. Mr. Gelston 
was, at that time a licentiate, and had been received under 
the care of the Presbytery " on satisfactory credentials," the 
year preceding. He came from New England, but had recently 
emigrated from Ireland ; and whether he had been licensed 
in the old country or the new, is not ascertained. Having 
accepted the call, he preached a trial sermon by appointment 
of the Presbytery, which was apf)roved. 

The Presbytery at the close of these sessions, having agreed 
to divide into four distinct Presbyteries, (united in one Synod) 
committed the further trials and ordination of Mr. Gelston, to 
the Presbytery of Long Island, which was one of the four. 
This was the first Presbytery erected in the Province of New 
York, and for 20 years or more had jurisdiction over the 
churches subsequently formed in the city of New York and 
West Chester. 

The Presbytery of Long Island met and constituted at 
Southampton, April 17th, 1717, and having completed the 
trials of Mr. Gelston, " he was ordained by Masters McNish^ 
Phillips and Pumry^ according to appointment :" and these 
three gentlemen undoubtedly constituted the whole of the 
Presbytery at its organization.* 

Mr. Gelston remained in charge of this congregation till 
1726, when he was dismissed and removed to Maryland, 
where he was settled for a number of years, within the bounds 
of the Presbytery of New Castle. He subsequently fell under 
censure, and was suspended from the ministry on the charge 
of ** drunkenness and some other crimes." 

* It 18 a matter of regret that the Records of this original Presbytery 
of fiong Island are lust. It is barely possible that in the reorganisaiion of 
the Presbytery in 173H, they miirht have been transferred to the keeping of 
■ome person in New York or East Jersey, which were then united with 
Long Island under one Presbyteryf bearing tlio name of New York. If 
they are yet in existence, their recovery would shed much light on tho 
Mtfly hiitury of Pretbyterianism on Lon^ Island^ 
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The Rev. Silvanus White, the sixth pastor, was settled Nov. 
17th, 1727. He was the son of the Rev. Ebenezer White, at 
that time pastor of the neighbouring parish of Bridgehannpton* 
lie was born in 1704. He was early sent to Massachusetts 
for education, where he was fitted for college, and graduated 
at Harvard in 1723, and was ordained to the charge of this 
church as above stated, in whoso service he spent a long and 
devoted life, in the enjoyment of almost uninterrupted heahh. 
His ministry was of 55 years continuance; and he died Oct. 
22nd, 1782, after a short illness of 7 days, in the full possession 
of his mental powers, and rejoicing in the hope of a blessed 
immortality. He is said to have been an able and popular 
preacher — a laborious and useful pastor. 

During the two succeeding years, this church remained 
without a pastor, but was supplied with preaching by Messrs. 
Ozias and James Eels, of whom nothing more than their names 
has been ascertained. 

The Rev. Joshua Williams, the seventh pastor, was ordained 
May 2Gth, 1784, and dismissed April 21st, 1789. 

During another vacancy of 3 years the church was supplied 
by Messrs. Strong and Mills, of whom even their christian 
names are not retained. 

The Rev. Herman Daggci^ the eighth pastor, was ordained 
here April 12th, 1792. He was born at Wrcntham, Mass., 
Oct. 3rd, 1765. At an early period after his settlement, diffi- 
culties arose in the church, which rendered his situation ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, and called for the interference of the 
Presbvterv, though with verv little beneficial effect. The 
occasion was one of general interest to the churches, and was 
the prolific cause of agitation for many years. 

It is a matter of record in the history of the New England 
churches, that a venerable Synod assembled in Boston in 1662, 
sanctioned the practice of administering baptism to the chil- 
dren of those parents who were themselves baptized persons, 
upon their ** owning the covenant" as it was called, without 
any pretensions to personal piety, and with the full under- 
standing that they might live in the habitual neglect of the 
other special ordinance. This was called '* the half ^tcay cove* 
nant," on which a man might stand as the poet describes him — 

*• One foot within the church's pale 
And t'other out of doors." 

It was also called '* the indulgent plan," and such it proved to 
be in the widest sense. The practice at first met with violeDt 
opposition, but gradually gained ground, till it extended over 
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all the N. E. churches, and into other parts of the land. 
Loog Inland was brought universally under its dominion. It 
was undoubtedly designed by the original inventors of this 
•chemc, that this ** privilege" should be restricted to persons 
of good moral character, and free from scandal. But it is 
obvious, that when the pale of the church had been once re- 
moved, no man could tell, and no two could agree, on the pre- 
cise line of separation between two parts of an unbelieving 
world. As a necessary consequence, '* indulgence" was 
gradually extended, till in many congregations persons of 
grossly profane lives were permitted to have their children 
baptized ; and even those who in presenting their children, 
publicly admitted that they were guilty of scandalous ofiences. 
The writer himself bore witness, in early life, to scores of 
cases, which justify these remarks. And so violent were such 
persons in asserting their claims on this subject, that they 
would often say, they would never sit under the preaching 
of a minister who would not baptize their children. 

Mr Dagget, though not the first, was among the first minis- 
ters of the L. I. Presbytery to resist this awful profanation of a 
divine ordinance. This produced the difficulty at the very 
outset of his ministry in Southampton, which continued with 
unabated violence, till he deemed it his duty to resign his 
charge. He was dismissed June 8th, 1795. It may be added 
here, that the "half-way covenant'* has many years since 
been banished from the Presbyterian churches of the Island ; 
but the church in this place was one of the last to consent to 
its exile. 

Mr. Dagget continued several years on the Island, and his 
name will be found in connection with the history of other 
churches. He was finally dismissed from the Presbytery 
Aug 17th, 1809, and removed to Connecticut. He however 
manifested his strong attachment to Presbyterianism, by tak- 
ing his dismission to unite with the Presbytery of Hudson, 
which then lay on the western boundary of that state. It 
appears that he did not find it convenient to form that con- 
nection, until he became Principal of the Missionary School 
at Cornwall, Conn. Then he applied, and was received May 
1st, 1823, into the Presbytery of North River (the Hudson 
Presbytery having in the mean time been divided, of which ho 
continued a member till his death, which took place May 16th, 
1832. 

Having gone to his reward it is proper to state his character, 
which may be expressed in a few words, though it is worthy 
of a Tolume- 
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Mr. Dagget was a man of sterling talents, respectable ac- 
quirements, and peculiar excellence of character. To all bis 
other attainments as a scholar, he added singular neatness 
and an exact systematic arrangement of all his various duties. 
He was remarkably dignified in his manners, and circumspect 
in his deportment. Though social in his habits, and cheerful 
in his intercourse with others, always presenting a pleasant 
countenance, he was never known to laugh. His christian 
circumspection, and his characteristic excellence as a minis* 
ter, were comprehensively expressed by one of his brethren, 
in a single line, *' Brother Dagget is just a Jit man to preach 

to MIM8TERS." 

The Rev. David S. JBogarty the ninth pastor, came here 
shortly after Mr. Daggct's dismission. He was a licentiate 
of the Reformed Dutch Church. Being very acceptable to 
the people, and not having the same scruples with his prede- 
cessor, he received an early invitation to settle. But before 
the necessary arrangements were made for his ordination, be 
received an invitation to a Dutch Church in Albany, which 
he accepted, and removed thither. In 1798, this church being * 
encouraged to renew their call, Mr. B. accepted it, and was 
ordained May 31st, 1798. 

In 1806, he received a call to the Dutch church in Bloom- 
ingdale, and, being dismissed Nov. Cth, he removed to New 
York. The next spring, this church again renewed their call 
to Mr. B., and he was re-installcd June 17th, 1807. He was 
finally dismissed April 15th, 1813, and removed to Queen's 
County, where he will again come under notice. 

From 1813 to '16, this congregation had no settled pastor, 
and were supplied by various individuals, of whom the Rev. 
Joshua Hart, and Messrs. Andrews and Fuller, Herman Hal- 
sey and Amos Bingham were the principal. 

The Rev. John M. Babbit, the tenth pastor, was installed 
Nov. 19th, 1817, and was dismissed April 18th, IS'll, 

The Rev. Peter H, Shaw, the eleventh pastor, was ordained 
Sept. 19th, 1821, and dismissed June ind, 1829. 

The Rev. Daniel Beers, the twelfth pastor, was installed 
June 8th, 1830, and dismissed April 21st, 1835. 

The Rev. Hugh iV. Wilson, the thirteenth and present pas- 
tor, commenced his labours here in 1835, and was ordained 
June 29th, 1836. 

This congregation has participated in those blessed seasons 
of refreshing, which have been noticed, both in the preceding 
and present century. The last distinguished revival was in 
1 842-3 f in which large accessions were made to the churclu 
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Thw town, like most of ths othora on th? islnl, CDTtainf 
88veral distinct sottli^nrtnts, \vliic!i ar^? d )^i;;i):ito I !»y difF r.i:it 
oumes, called •* villa :]j2.s," anJ gnarally ro isiitiiio sjmr.ito 
parishes; in soma of them, cliurclucj of d.tf.;roiit d'no:iiin:i* 
tioQs exist. In this town ar; Bri;i«5.;ha:nj)lo:i, (inclii lin:; *^^o3» 
Mecocks, the Hay Ground and Sc.iilh HnLs) Sig Ifar!)o;ir, 
Shinnecock Neck, Ciinoa Placv'^, Good (irou.-itj, Wcstli nn^)l«.i 
(iociuding Quo;;ue, K 'tchabonock and S,)oonk ;) Flanclors, 
with several sinalltT settlements on tho North shore, as R^d 
Creek, Sebonack, North S3a, Noyack and North Side. Sjch 
OS have ecclesiastical organization, will be successively 
noticed. # 

Bridgehamptoti Is a parish situated 6 miles cast of tho oU 
town-spot, and was made a distinct congregation nearly 3 J 
years after the formation of the tirst S3ttlemsnt. It was thou 
called Saggaoonock and Mecock^4. The actual scttlcmant 
was commenced here as early as in the other part of tho 
town ; though its advance was slower. Thomas Top;)ing« 
the progenitor of the numerous family bearini; that nam^), 
established himself in Sag);, as thj eastern district is now 
called, in lfi40. When tho church was orgmiz^;! hsro thorj 
are no m?ans of determining, though it was proSaI)'y not fir 
from the time of the setlloinent of their first minister in IfJOn 
The people of this congregation participated in ths same g.?no- 
ral views and feelings, with those of Southampton, hcjing 
strongly allied in affinity and interest. As an evidence of 
their religious character in the early history of thi' congrega- 
tion, it is said, that *' family worship was generally nniniained, 
and the sabhath universally sanctified." And they have re- 
tained to the present day, more of the unaffected simplicity, 
and unaspiring demeanour of the puritan character, than can 
be discovered in the aspect of society in the mother settle- 
ment. 

Chukches. 

The first House of worship in this parish was erected about 
the time of Mr. White's settlement, near the close of the 17th 
century. It was placed on the west side of Sagg Pond, about 
one mile south-east of the present edifi'^e. 

The second Church was built in 1737, one mile north of 
the former site, on the road leadin*; from the centre of Sagg 
Street to Southampton. It was 38 by r)4 feet, with full gal- 
leries, and afforded accommodations for a large congregation. 
Thejirst iermon in this house was preached by Mr. WhitOt 
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the first pastor, from 2 Chron. vi. IB, and the laMi^ by the pre- 
sent pastor, Mr. Francis, June 12th, 184^ from Lev. xr'u ISL 
It remained, with liltio alteration, except in the arrangement 
of the interior, for the space of 105 years. 

In 1842, the old building was pulled down, and a new one 
erected about half a mile to the north-west. It was dedicated 
in December of that year; and for simple beauty, chaste 
neatness, just proportions, and absolute convenience, it is not 
exceeded by any church in the county. 

It is not unworthy of notice here, that from the first settle- 
ment of this parish, there have been three principal burying 
places, in the different dtstric||^ and it has so happened that 
the remains of the three pastors, who spent their lives io 
the service of this church, are severally buried in these dif- 
ferent burial grounds. 

In the time of the great excitement in 1740-50, a separate 
church was organized here, and a small house of worship 
erected in 1748, about 2 miles west of the centre. A more 
particular notice of this schism will be taken hereafter. This 
church has long since become extinct ; the building removed 
and converted into a dwelling. 

A inethodist society was organized here, and a small church 
erected in 1820, near the site of the Presbyterian Church. 
This was disposed of, and a new and more commodious one 
erected in 1533. 

Ministers. 

The Rev. Ebenezer White was the Jirst pastor of this church. 
He was born in Weymouth, Mass., in 1672 — graduated at 
Harvard, in 1692, and was ordained here, October 9th, 1695^ 
in which year, as has been previously noticed, the people of 
Southampton, in town meeting, voted to give him in fee 15 
acres of land, in consideration of his taking the charge of this 
new congregation. He continued in this relation 63 years, 
resigned upon the settlement of his successor in 1748, and 
died February 4th, 1756, at the age of 84 years. He is said 
to have been an able and useful minister. His descendants of 
the sixth generation are still living here. 

The Rev. James Brotcn was ordained the second pastor, 
June I5th, 1748, at which time Mr. White resigned. Ac- 
counts differ as to his origin. According to one, he was a na- 
tive of Mendham, N. J., and according to another, ho was a 
descendant of the Rev. Chad Brown^ of Rhode Island. He 
was a graduate of Yale, in 1747. ** He was distinguished for 
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great soundness in his theological views and ably defended 
the great doctrines of the reformation." In consequence of 
great bodily infirmities, he resigned his charge, March 27th, 
1775, and continued to reside here till his death, which took 
place April 22d, 178S, at the age of 68 years. 

The congregation remained vacant during the whole of the 
revolutionary wart and several years afterwards. This was a 
season of peculiar privation and trial, to all the churches of 
the island, but especially those that were destitute of the pri- 
vileges of the gospel. The people of this congregation suffer- 
ed greatly, in both their temporal and spiritual concerns. To 
avoid annoyance from the enemy, whose troops were stationed 
at different points in their vicinity, not a few deserted their 
homes in the early part of the contest, and were voluntary 
exiles during the war. Those who remained behind, drew 
out the tedious years in constant apprehension, solitude and 
gloom. Religious privileges were almost entirely removed. 
The holy Sabbath still returned, but it was only to remind 
them of what they once enjoyed. Their sanctuary was not 
indeed desecrated, as many of the churches of the island were, 
by the sacrilegious foe, but it was a deserted house. Add to 
all this the demoralizing influences of war — and that to3, un- 
der circumstances that almost entirely suspended the operation 
of those institutions, under which they had lived and prospered. 
From these causes it is not strange, that the church was re- 
duced to the verge of extinction, and did not recover strength, 
till several years after the peace, to re-establish the gospel 
among them. And even then, they met with several disap- 
pointments, before their eyes were permitted to behold their 
teacher. 

The Rev. Aaron WoohroiiK D.D., the third pastor, was or- 
dained August 30th, 17H7. He was born at Long Meadow, 
Mass., October 25th, 1763, and graduated at Yale, in 1784. 
His honorary degree was conferred at Princeton, in 1809. 
Though of small stature, and by no means of prepossessing as- 
pect, he was one of the most able, discriminating, and pious 
divines that Long Island was ever blessed with. His epita|)h, 
though written by the hand of friendship, contains not a word 
of fulsome flattery, or empty compliment. He was all that is 
therein claimed on his behalf. He died of a short illness, in 
the full vigour of all his powers, April 4th, 1821. His remains 
lie interred in the burying ground adjoining the new church, 
over which a table stone has been placed by his affectionate 
people, bearing the following inscription :— 
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SACRED TO THE MEMORY 

of the 

Rev. Aaron Woolwoeto, D.D«f 

Who departed this life 
April 2, 1821, in the 58th year 
of his age, and the 34th of his ministry. 
He was born at Long Meadow, Mass., Oct. 25, 1763, 
graduated at Yale College in 1784, was 
ordained and installed Pastor of this congregation, 
April 30, 1787, received the honorary degree 
of D. D. from Princeton College, in 1809, dc 
was constituted a life-member of the American 
Bible Society by the ladies of his congre- 
gation, in 1817. 
Possessed of a sound, active and powerful mind, 
richly stored with the treasures of literature dc 
science, and of a tender, and benevolent heart early 
sanctified by divine grace, he adorned the 
relations of friend, brother, husband, parent dc 

minister. 

As a christian, he aimed to keep his heart with all 

diligence, and to adorn the doctrine of Cod his 

Saviour in all things. 

As a divine, he was mighty in the scriptures, 

d: had investi;;ated the whole lieKI of Theolo- 

gical scionco. As a Preacher, he was instructive, 

discriminating 6i pungent. And as a Pastor, 

he was faithful to his (lock and abounded in all 

the duties of tiie sacrrd othce. 

His death was peaceful & happy. 

This stone was erected as a testimony of 
respect and affection by his congregation. 

Mrs. Mary Woolworth, the relict of this excellent man, 
and daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Duel of Easthamptoov died 
at Homer, N. Y., September 10, 1845 ; aged 76 years. 
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The Rev. Amxi Francis, the fourth pastor, was ordained 
April 17thv 1823, and still retains a pleasant and useful con- 
nexion with his people. 

It is a fact highly creditable to this congregation, that thoy 
have existed just 150 years, during which limc Ihcy have had 
only four pastors; and that they have never disinis^ied a min- 
ister except from failure of hoalih. 

While this work was in press, the following notice appeared 
in the N. Y. Observer: — 

Died, at Bridgehampton, L I., on S.iturday niorninp. O^t. 
18th, the Rev. Amzi Fka.ncis. pastor of the Preshx terian 
church in that plarc, a;?t»d o2 years. In ihi^ dcalh cf this ex- 
cellent man, his faniily anl p 'Oj)l.j havj ex;)iiri3ricc I an u;i- 
ftpeakuble affliction, hut min<^lt^J with poculmr mercy. Ills 
sickness was only of twelve d;iv^* coniiniLinrc, and s:'Vt?rr ; 
but his mind was uncloa.h^d, aiul his conti lonc.i iti the Rock 
of Ages unshaken till the closing scene. A s'lort timo h^loro 
ho expired, after giving dircctton rc'spccting his fimeriil, he 
remarked, that *'he had never concvived ii pnssililo, in this 
mortal state, to have such views of ihe heavonlv worl 1, as ho 
was permitted to enjoy.' — *' Mark the p;'rlV.ct man, and con- 
sider the upri<;;bt ; for the end of that man is peace.'* 

Rkvivals. 

This church enjoyed great harmony and peace for nrarly 
60 years from its organization ; ihou^^h we have no record of 
any season of special refreshing during that period. But iri 
the great awakening of 1741— i, which has been previously 
referred to, a gt-ncr^I, and, in some respects, a salutary ex- 
citement was produced in this eon«;rega!ion. In its progr( ss, 
however, the new light spirit was iniroduced by the Kev. Mr. 
Davenport ; and here it was attended with more disastrous 
and abiding consequences, than in some other congregations. 
It soon began to devclope itself in open denunciations of iho 
aged pastor, and the cry was raiised, "Come out and be yo 
separate." A painful schism was soon made, a separale 
church formed, a small house of worship erected, and distinct 
service maintained. 

At the time of Mr. Brown's settlement in June, 174"^, tho 
Presbytery spent a whole day in trying to convince '*tho 
separatists that they had violated the rules rf the gospel in 
their separation," and they •• laboured the point with great 
pains and industry, but without any visible s ccess till noon 
Tho greater part of the afternuou wan spent with as liltlo sue 
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ccss« while they say, we " observed much seeming stiffbeai to 
our common grief." But ** towards the close of the day, tho 
following confession was subscribed by the most of the sepa- 
rate people." 

** We the subscribers, inhabitants or professors in the parish 
or church of Bridgehampton, who have separated ouraelves 
from the ministry of the Rev. Mr. White, in said Bridgehamp- 
ton, do freely acknowledge and confess as follows : — 

** That although according to the light we then had, we 
suppose the cause of our separation to t)e just, yet as to the 
manner of our separating, in some respects, we are very sen- 
sible it wa« not agreeable to the rules of Christ's visible king- 
dom, and on that account we are sorry for it. And we desire 
and resolve (the grace of God enabling,) for the futurct to 
walk according to the rules of the gospel of Jesus Christ." 

This document was signed by 16 males and 12 females. 

^ A pacific and hortatory address" was then prepared to be 
read to the church and congregation after the adjournment, 
with a concession of the oged pastor, which seemed calculated 
to soothe the feelings of the separatists. But little permanent 
good seemed to result from these gentle measures. Some 
few, it would seem, returned to the church from which they 
had withdrawn, but the separate allar was still maintained. 
For a number of years the Rev. Elisha Paine laboured among 
themi and they still kept up their distinct organization. But 
when the excitement of those days had subsided, it was dilR- 
cult to keep tho wheels in motion. The congregation was 
never large, and instead of increasing, it gradually diminish- 
ed. The scenes of the revolutionary war and other causes 
hastened the result. In the early part of Dr. Wool worth's 
ministry, the last remnants of the schism abandoned their 
separate organization — sold their house of worship, and they 
principally returned to the old congregation, which now occu- 
pies the entire territory, with the exception of the Methodist 
society established of late years. 

At the time of Dr. WoolworthV settlement, the church con- 
sisted of only 33 members, a majority of whom were females. 
The early part of his ministry was not altogether unblessed, 
but no general revival was enjoyed till the year 1800, of 
which a detailed account was published. Again in 1809, and 
yet again in 1816, extensive eflusions of the spirit were be- 
stowed. In 1810 the church consisted of 179 members. Dur- 
ing the whole period of Dr. W.'s mmistry, including the year 
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tiler his decease, 253 persons had been added, and 166 had 
died* In the whole congregation more than 600 had died. 

Under the present pastor, the years 1631 and 1842 have 
been distinguished as seasons of refreshing ; and the congre- 
gation is probably in as prosperous circumstances, as at any 
previous period of its history. Since the settlement of Mr. F. 
147 have been added ; 93 have died, and there are 177 now 
in communion. 



Since the preceding was written, the writer has providen* 
tially fallen upon a MSS. of the Rev. Dr. Woolworth, giving 
somewhat in detail, the religious history of this congregation, 
from which the following extracts are taken. It was proba- 
bly written in 1819-20, one or two years before his death. 

'^It appears that much harmony had always subsisted be- 
tween Mr. White and his charge, till quite the latter part of 
his ministry. The rehgious state of things had, it is believed, 
been here, us it was extensively through the country. Sound- 
ness in the faith was maintained, and the form of godliness 
observed, with perhaps more strictness than at this day. But 
there was, in general, a great declension in the power of reli- 
gion. What are now called * revivals' wore rare — scarcely 
heard of at all in any direction ; though it is not to be doubt- 
ed, that there were many pious people in the church, who 
sighed in secret over the desolations of Zion, and prayed for 
a time of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. This 
state of things continued till the revival of 1742. — This re- 
vival, which spread extensively in other parts, made its way 
to Long Island, and to this place, and in various respects was 
connected with great good. Multitudes, under the powerful 
preaching of the word, were awakened, convinced, and hope- 
fully converted to God. Such a time had never been known 
from the first settlement of the country. But from the long 
preceding state of supincness, and the novelty of the scone 
now disclosed, as was perhaps to have been expected, great 
disorders attended. The grand adversary, fearing the lo^s of 
his dominions in one way, sought to retain them in another. 

** As was the case in other parts of the country, a separa- 
tion took place here connected with no small degree of 
acrimony, unchrbtian bitterness, prejudice and recrimination, 
which greatly marred the work of God, grieved its friends, 
and afforded to its enemies occasion to blaspheme. This 
■eparation, which continued and rendered the state of the 
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church, and the eveniDg of the minister's life anhappy, became 
pormanent under the ministry of his successor. Its whole 
duration was more than 50 years and extended down to the 
great revival of 1 800 ; when an accommodation was brought 
about, and the individuals, who were then members of the 
withdrawn church, came and united with their brethren, which 
has been a source of much mutual comfort and edificatioo. 
The persons who were concerned have almost universally 
gone to give up their account, to their righteous Judge. Our 
great concern should be to profit by the infirmities, imperfec- 
tions and faults of others — never forgetting the vastly differ- 
ent light, in which the conduct we may exhibit at any time, 
under the impulse and heat of passion, will appear, when our 
actions shall be reviewed before the impartial bar of God. 

"In the course of Mr. Brown's ministry there were various 
seasons of special revival. But far the most signal was 
that of the year 1704. This very memorable period of rich 
and distinguishing grace, a few of you perhaps remember. 
But the minister who then preached, and the people who re- 
ceived his word, have, almost all entered into thci«* rest. 
The unfaithful are also dead, and how solemn the thought! 
— I mention it for the warning of those now living in impeni- 
tence and unbelief. This revival embodied the great mass of 
character and influence in the church. Zion prospered. Its 
salutary effocts extended down to the close of Mr. Brown's 
ministry in 1774. 

** The revolutionary war, you recollect, commenced the next 
year; and the desolations, which, during its 7 years' continu- 
ance passed over the church, were great and dreadful. Many 
were driven into exile ; and those that remained were as sheep 
without a shepherd, destitute of the preaching of the word 
and the administration of gospol ordinances. How similar 
was their state to that of the Jews in the Babylonish capti- 
vity ! Civil law, as well as Christian institutions, was, in a 
great measure suspended — iniquity abounded, divine influ- 
ence was withdrawn, and the church reduced exceedingly 
low. This was the slate of things till the return of 
peace in 178.M, which opened the way for the restoration of 
these ruins ; and God in mercy visited his weary heritage. 
Accordingly, on the regathering of the congregation from 
their dispersion, laudable attempts were mada for the re-settle- 
ment of the ministry ; which after many failures succeeded 
in 1787, when your present minister was ordained on the 80th 
of August in that year. The church at that time renewed 
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nrenanty which was signed by only 11 male members. 
rom this time a state of harmony and peace existed for a 
imber of years : but the faith and patience of the pious few 
Bre long tried, before they were permitted to witness signal 
splays of divine power and grace. Though solitary instan- 
■ of conviction and hopeful conversion took place* that up- 
\\d and rather increased the church* it was a season of 
oienil coldness and declension, till the autumn of 1799. 
efore this there had been seasons which excited the expec- 
tions of the pious, that a revival was at the door ; but they 
sre not realized. These hopeful appearances proved like 
e morning cloud. But at this time, the set lime to favour 
ion, the utmost expectations which had been indulged were 
r exceeded. The cloud of divine influence completely over- 
ladowed the congregation, and the rain of righteousness co* 
OQsly distilled on every part. The arm of the Lord was 
vealed, and who did not recognise and acknowledge its 
►wer! The events of that memorable season are distinctly 
ithin the recollection of many yet living, when under the 
iwerful influence of the Holy Ghost, this house, for three 
ccessive weeks, was every evening crowded with hearers, 
lemn as the grave, and listening as for their lives to the 
essage of salvation. In the course of a few months, more 
an 130 indulged hope of their having passed from death to 
e. The change was by all ascribed to God, and it was 
arvellous in our eyes. 

** We were again visited in a manner little less signal in 
J08 and 9. The same humbling doctfines of total depra- 
ty and sovereign grace through Jesus Christ, as the only 
issible ground of the sinner's justification before God, with 
eir kindred truths, were preached as before ; and, in the 
ind of the Spirit produced the same effects in the conviction 
id hopeful conversion of sinners. 

•' In the winter of 1816, we were again favoured with the 
ecial displays of divine grace. Though compared with the 
eceding revivals, and even with those that were simul- 
neously going forward at Easthampton, Sag Harbour and 
lelter Island, the work here was small, yet nearly 30 ob- 
ined hope of their reconciliation to God. 
•* Since that time it has been a season of much darkness 
id declension. In the glorious revival in Southampton last 
inter we had no share. Zion mourns in sackcloth. Frequent 
eaches within a year or two have been made in the removal 
' those who were pillars, which have not been repaired." 
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lt would be grateful to the writer's feelings to transcribe the 
warm and faithful exhortations with which this narratire of 
the man of God was followed up to his own people. Bat it 
would not comport with the object of this work. It is in 
point, however, to say, that the breaches, with allusion to 
which this interesting memoir closes, were vastly enlarged in 
a year or two after, by the removal of the main pillar of this 
church, in the death of Dr. Woolworth himself. 

SAO HARBOUR. 

This now important village is situated on the north 
shore of the south branch of the island, in the north* 
east corner of the township of Southampton, 5 miles north of 
Bridgchampton. The dividing line between Southampton 
and Easlhampton runs through the eastern main street, so 
that a part of the village, as heretofore intimated, lies in the 
north-west corner of the latter town. 

The site of the village is a perfect sand-bed ; and, conse* 
quently, agriculture presented no motive to the settlement of 
the place, which was commenced but a little more than 100 
years ago. About the year 1730 a few fishermen's cottages 
were erected along the shore ; but it was nearly JiO yeafs 
afterwards, before any considerable accession was made to 
their number. Among the first settlers, the names of Ilicks, 
Fordham and Conklin were found. The descendants of the 
two latter still remain ; the first name does not now exist in 
the place. 

In 1760, a considerable addition was made to the popula- 
tion by the accession of several respectable families, whose 
enterprising spirit had marked the place as one possessing 
peculiar advantages for trade and fishing. Between 1760 
and '70, while as vet the commerce of New York was carried 
on principally by schooners and sloops, this little retired port 
had opened a small trade with the West Indies in larger crafl. 
Col. Gardiner, at that time, owned and employed two brigs 
in t!iat business, while several smaller vessels were busily en- 
gaged in the fishing and coasting trade. At this early period, 
two or three sloops cruised in the Atlantic, a few degrees to 
the south, for whales, which were then so plenty, that more 
or less of them were taken every year, by boats, along the 
whole southern coast of the island. 

The war of the revolution, as a matter of course, com* 
pletely interrupted the rising business of the place, which 
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sot resumed till the return of peace. At this time, Dr. Na- 
Chaiiiel Gardiner and his brother sent out a ship called the 
Hope upon a whaling voyage, under the command of Capt. 
Ripley ; and a brig of the first class was despatched upon the 
same business. These voyages proved entirely unsuccessful, 
and almost an entire loss to the owners — the ship returning 
with only 30 bbls of oil, and the brig with still less. In 1785, 
Col. Benjamin Huntting of Southampton, and Capt. Stephen 
Howell embarked in the same enterprise, and sent out vessels 
which gradually extended their voyages to the coast of Bra- 
zil, and usually returned deeply laden with the treasures of 
the deep. The embargo of 1806, with the troublesome times 
that succeeded, resulting in the war of 1812-16, necessarily 
checked, and for a while suspended the increasing enterprise 
of the place. And a most disastrous fire, which occurred 
May 26th, 1817, and laid in ruins the most valuable portion 
of the village, gave a trc mendous blow to the energies of the 
place, which were just beginning to recover from another 7 
years' suspension of trade, by virtual or actual warfare. But 
the enterprise of the people soon rose superior to all these un- 
toward events ; and, in a few years their exertions were not 
only crowned with success, but extended far beyond their 
most sanguine expectations, and at this moment are in the full 
tide of successful operation. 

By the vast extension of the whaling business in the Unit- 
ed States, and other countries, and the consequent scarcity of 
whales in the Atlantic, the principal theatre of these operations 
is now on the bosom of the great Pacific. So that these voy- 
ages, which, 30 years ago, were of only 10 or 12 months' du- 
ration, are now necessarily extended to 2 and 3 years. 

In 18U7, there were only 4 ships owned and fitted out from 
this port. Now (1845) there are 61 ships and barks engaged 
in the whaling business, besides a number of smaller vessels 
in the coasting trade ; employing a capital of nearly $2,000,- 
000. The village included within the Fire District, which is 
the only incorporation that it enjoys, embraces a population, 
according to the recent State census, of 3,621 souls. Of these, 
2,924 are within the town of Southampton, and 697 in the 
town of Easthampton. Between 300 and 400 of the inhabi- 
tants spend the principal part of their lives on the '* vasty 
deep." 

It is worth while to mention, that as early as 1771, an ofli- 
cer was appointed " to inspect the trade and navigation of the 
harbours, bays, and creeks," on the east end of Long Islandt 
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which was considered as included in the District of New 
London. Shortly after the organization of the Federal 
Government, Sag Harbour was made a distinct port of entry* 
and the necessary Custom House officers appointed. Henry 
P. Dering was appointed Collector by President Washingtoot 
in 1790, and held the office till his death, which occurred 
April 30th, 1822 — a period of 32 years. 

This little port has been signalized by two small, but bril- 
liant military operations, one in the war of the revolution, and 
the other in that of 1812, which have rarely been exceeded in 
the history of our country. 

Every reader of American history, recollects the rapid and 
successful expedition of Lieut. Col. Meigs, in 1777, to Sag 
Harbour, for the purpose of destroying a quantity of provis- 
ions, which the British forces had collected here. Embark- 
ing at New Haven, on the 21st of May, in whale-boats, he 
was compelled, by the roughness of the Sound, to hold the 
Connecticut shore, till the 23rd. In the afternoon of that 
day, he Ictt Guilford, with 170 men, in whale-boats, under the 
convoy of two armed sloops, and arrived at Southold about 
sun-set. Taking 130 men, and transporting their boats across 
the northern branch of the island, he embarked on the bay, 
for Sag Harbour, where he arrived after midnight, and land- 
ed at the foot of the beach, about 2 miles above the village. 
There concealing his boats in the bushes, and leaving a few 
men for a guard, he proceeded towards the Harbour. At the 
house now occupied by Mr. Silas Edwards, which was used as 
a hospital, he seized two men, who were taking care of the sick, 
whom he used as guides, and whom he threatened with in- 
stant death, for the Icasi faihirein executing his requirements. 
Under their direction, he was led to the quarters of the com- 
manding officer, whom he arrested and secured, while lying 
in his bed. At this juncture, an alarm was given, and a sin- 
gle shot was fired from an armed vessel, which, however, was 
not repeated, from the inability to determine the cause of the 
alarm. An outpost was immediately carried, with fixed bay- 
onets, and the land forces secured. He then proceeded to the 
shipping at the wharf; where, after being exposed to the fire 
of an armed schooner of 12 guns, and 70 men for nearly an 
hour, he completely effected the object of the expedition. In 
a short time, 12 brigs and sloops, one of which carried 12 
guns, were enveloped in flames — and with them 120 tons of 
hay, 10 hogsheads of rum, and a large quantity of grain and 
merchandize were completely destroyed. Of the enemyt 6 
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were kiHed, and 90 taken prisoners. The same day, Col. 
Meigs embarked for Guilford, where he arrived, after an 
absence of only 25 hours, during which he had transported 
his troops, alternately by land and water, a distance of 90 
miles, without the loss of a man. A more successful and 
brilliant affair does not grace the annals of the Revolution.* 

In June, 1813, while a British squadron, under Com. Hardy^ 
lay in Gardiner's Bay, a launch and two barges, with 100 
men, attempted to surprise this place, in the night. They 
landed on the wharf, but an alarm being quickly given, the 
guns of a small fort were opened upon them with such effect, 
that they had only time to set fire to a single sloop, and re- 
treated with so much precipitation, as to leave a large quan- 
tity of guns, swords, and other arms behind them. The 
flames were speedily extinguished, and no other injury sus- 
tained. What a striking contrast, on the part of the assail- 
ants, between the result of this expedition, and that of Col. 
Meigs ! 

Chubches. 

The first house of worship was erected here in 1768 ; and 
though of ample dimensions, and comfortably seated, it con- 
sisted of a mere frame and outward covering, without either 
ceiling or plaster. In this condition, it remained, as the wri- 
ter can testify, from 3 years' experience, till, if a shower of 
rain occurred during public worship, the minister was obliged 
to retreat to a corner of the ample pulpit, to escape the falling 
drops. And yet the people continued to ** direll in their ceiled 
housesy^^ and let "/Aw house lie wasteJ*^ 

But in 1817, (the very year of the great fire,) the old 
'bouse was pulled down, and another more commodious edi- 
fice erected on the same site, which still remains. 

In 1843, the congregation having become too numerous to 
be accommodated in this church, a very large and splendid 
edifice was erected a short distance from the former site, which 
was dedicated May 16th, 1844. Its steeple is 2U0 feet in 
height, and may be seen from the ocean, and upon the north- 
ern branch of the island. The whole building is finished in 
an elegant style, and furnished with a bell and clock, two im- 
portant and useful appendages of a house of worship. 

• Deacon John White^ of Sagrg, who died within a few years, was then 
a young man, and formed one of this brave party. Several of the above- 
mentioned particulars are derived from his recoUections. llo was a man 
of obserration and sterling integrity. 
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In 1S07 or '8, the Methodists comraenced preaching in 
this village ; and in 1809 a small house of worship was erect- 
ed, which is still standing. In 1837, this congregation hav- 
ing increased with the increase of the village, a large and 
handsome edifice was erected in the eastern part of the place, 
a few rods over the line, within the town of Easthampton. It 
has a tower, and is furnished with a clock and bell. Plea- 
santly situated, it presents a commanding appearance on the 
adjacent waters. 

The former building was sold to the Roman Catholics, and 
is now of course, surmounted with a cross. 

The Baptists have recently organized a church here, and 
in 1844 they erected a neat and commodious edifice, which 
they now occupy. 

In the south-eastern part of the place, just within the East- 
hampton line, is a continuation of the village, called SnookS" 
ville, where an African M. E. (Zion,) Church was erected in 
1840, which has been regularly supplied with a minister. 

In the present year, (18 15,) an Academy has been erected, 
and the school recently opened, under favourable auspices; 
which has heretofore been a great desideratum in this thriv- 
ing community. 

In the course of the present year, divine service after the 
forms of the Episcopal church has been commenced in this 
village. The Rev. H, F. Roberts, recently of the Methodist 
£. Church, is employed as a missionary here. As yet, no 
edifice has been erected. Service is at present held in the 
session-room of the Presbyterian Church. A church of 12 
communicants has been organized. 

MINISTERS. 

The first church, from the time of its organization, till near 
the close of the last century, was very feeble, and did not en- 
joy the labours of a settled pastor. They depended on oc- 
casional supplies, and now and then employed a temporary 
preacher for a few months. It was, however, the laudable prac- 
tice of this little band, when vacant, to meet on the Sabbath, 
for social devotion and the reading of approved sermons. 

It is impossible, at this late date, to recover the names of all 
the preachers, who laboured here for a longer or shorter time. 
The following were among them : — 

On application to the Presbytery, in April, 1789, Mr. Jokn 
Taylor was appointed to preach at Sag Harbour, and Shelter 
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Iriand. In 1793, the application for a supply was renewed, 
bat DO appointment is recorded. 

In 1794, a Hecntiate, of Mendon Association, Mass., whoso 
name is forgotten, was appointed by the Presbytery to supply 
this people. 

The late Rev. James Richards^ D.D., a name revered and 
■loved throughout the church, made some of his first essays in 
this place to preach the everlasting gospel. And though he 
was here but a short time, his " labours of love " were highly 
appreciated by a pious few ; the most of whom, have already 
hailed him as the helper of their faith, and are now rejoicing 
with him in a brighter world. Thi)re was one precious saint, 
long since gone to her rest, whom the writer has often heard 
■peak of the satisfaction and benefit which she derived, from 
the labours of that youthful servant of Christ, not only in the 
pulpit, but at the domestic fireside ; and the name of *^ Rich* 
wrds^ was music in her ears, to her dying day. 

The Rev. Daniel Hall, the first settled pastor, was ordained 
Sept. 21st, 1797, and continued till the sprin^r of 1806, when 
he was dismissed and removed to Shelter Island. Mr. Hall 
had been previously a preacher of the flesh-pleasing doctrine 
of universal salvation, which he unequivocally renounced. He 
was a remarkably affectionate preacher — a son of consolation » 
rather than a hoanerges. 

Shortly after Mr. Hall's removal, the congregation employed 
for a few months the Rev. Aaron Jordan Bogue, who after- 
wards forfeited his character, and was deposed by the Presby- 
tery of Columbia, of which he was a member. He lived and 
died a wretched man. 

The Rev. iV. S, Prime, then a licentiate, commenced 
preaching here Oct. 26th, 1806, and continued, with little in- 
termission till the autumn of 1809. The peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the congregation at that time, were assigned as the 
reason for not making a permanent settlement for the minis- 
try, and Mr. P., though afterwards ordained by the Presbytery, 
was not installed here. 

The Rev. Stephen Porter, and a Mr, Gar/lord from Con- 
necticut, supplied this congregation, each for some months. 

The Rev. John D. Gardiner was ordained pastor of this 
church Oct. 1st, 1812. He was dismissed June 16th, 18:)2, 
and has continued to reside in the place. 

The Rev. Samuel King commenced labouring here the first 
Sabbath in August, 1832. Besides his acceptableness as a 
preacher, he was possessed of peculiar personal excellence ; 
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and in a short time endeared himself to the peoplA, who enter- 
tained highly- raised expectations of his future usefulness. But 
Godt in his inscrutable providence, saw fit to disappoint their 
hopes. In a little more than a year he was removed by death. 
It is an evidence of the strong hold which this good man 
had on the afiections of the congregation, that, after the lapse 
of more than 1 years, in completing the elegant church edi- 
fice, erected last year, they have placed in the wall, a beauti- 
ful white marble tablet, with the following inscription : — 

REV. SAMUEL KING, 
A NATIVE OF ENGLAND, 

Who departed this life Nov. 29th, 1833 ; 

After having ministered to this congregation 

One year and three months ; 

In the 42d year of his age. 



8ri)i0 QTablet, 



As a token of respect^ 
is deuced to the memory of a stranger and a good man* 



The memory of the just is blessed. 



While admiring the peculiar neatness and simplicity of this 
memorial of departed excellence, the writer cannot forbear to 
mention the very appropriate locality which it occupies in the 
house of God. Instead of being placed within the auditory, 
as is too frequently the practice, in a conspicuous situation, 
to attract the attention of the congregation while engaged in 
divine worship, it is inserted in the wall of the vesliindp, on 
the right of the inner door, where it meets the eye as you enter 
the outer court. On the left of the same door, is a corres- 
ponding niche, ready to receive a similar monument to some 
future worthy. Though it may be rare, it is always grateful 
to find the righteous held in lasting remembrance. 

The Rev. Ithamar PUlsbury was a stated supply to this 
congregation in 1834-5. 

1 he Rev. Joseph A. Copp, the present pastor, commenced 
his labours here in Oct. 1836, and was installed April 25tht 
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1888* The church and congregation have been greatly 
prospered under his ministry, and are much increased in num- 
bers and strength. 

Revivals. 

This church was organized in 1791, and consisted of only 
4 members, 2 of each sex. It was strictly independent in its 
organization, and congregational in its form of government, 
till 1810, when it was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
L. I. Presbytery. In 1800 it numbered only 15 members. 

Though evangelical in its character, there was no special 
attention to religion previously to the year 180S-9; and while 
iniquity abounded, more or less, among all classes, the youth, 
without a single exception, appeared to be growing up in for- 
getfulness of God, and the interests of their immortal souls. 
As yet the church consisted of little more than 30 members, 
and only 3 of these ever assisted in maintaining devotional 
meetings. 

At that juncture it pleased the great Head of the Church 
to pour out his Spirit, ** as rain on the mown grass, and as 
showers that water the earlh." From Nov. 1808 to April 
1809 the work proceeded with deep solemnity, and a stillness 
like that of the grave, till more than 100, a large portion of 
whom were youth, were hopefully brought to the obedience 
of faith. From causes, which it is not proper here to detail, 
but which the records of the great day will disclose, the most 
of these were prevented from making a public profession of 
religion, till some years afterwards, excepting those who from 
the existing state of things, attached themselves to another 
denomination. But from tfiat blessed year, the religious aspect 
of this village assumed a new colouring ; and from the fruits 
of that revival, have arisen many of th« firmest pillars of this 
church, some of whom remain to this day, though the most of 
them "have fallen asleep." A few of the subjects of that 
blessed work arc yet pursuing their pilgrimage, whoso hearts 
will respond with deep intonations to this memento of former 
days. 

In relation to this first glorious work of grace, in this con- 
gregation, the present pastor makes the following remarks : — 

" Believers were refreshed in a remarkable manner — sinners 
were constrained by sovereign grace to bow to the cross of 
Christ, and numbers were added to the visible Church. The 
revival gave a great impulse to the cause of Christ, and im- 
parted to it a clmacter and an influence which it never subso* 
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quently lost. The good effects of this first great work rf 
grace are still scon aud felt in the village." 

Again in 1816, a second remarkable refreshing was experi- 
enced. " The people of God who had greatly declined in 
his service, and become remiss and worldly, were aroused to 
duty. The impenitent on every hand, were awakened, alarmed 
and led to inquire ** What must wo do ?" l*he work advanced 
with power, till a great and pleasing change was wrought ia 
the whole moral aspect of the place, and multitudes hopefully 
brought into the fold of Christ. In the course of that year, 
90 persons were added to the communion of this church. 

The next notable revival occurred in 1842. *« Its first indi- 
cnlions became manifest in the preceding autumn, and con- 
tinued, with increasing power, throughout the winter till 
the following spring. During a part of this season, religion 
became the all-absorbing subject. In the streets, the shops, 
and the counting-rooms it was the general topic. A profound 
solemnity seemed to rest on the public ; and all business for 
a time was swallowed up in this one great concern. Hun- 
dreds by this work, were turned to the Lord in this village 
and the moral condition of the whole community materially 
improved." 

During the winter of 1S44-5, this village has again enjoyed 
the outpouring of the Spirit. The general characteristics of 
its rise and progress have been the same as in former seasons 
of mercy. 

Besides these remarkable visitations, this place has enjoyed 
many precious " seasons of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord ;" ^so that this tract of arid sand may, in a spiritual 
point of view, be regarded as one of the most favoured *' moun- 
tains of Zion," on which *' the dew of Hermon hath oft de- 
scended," and " there the Lord hath commanded his blessing, 
even life for evermore." The present number of church 
members is 300. 

Shinnecock Neck is situated about 2 miles west of the village 
of Southampton, and is the residoncc of the remnants of the 
Shinnecock tribe of Indians, Their church formerly stood 
beyond the hills, about 3 miles west, within sight of the isth- 
mus called Canoe Place. It was afterwards removed a little 
to the west, at the spot where the grave of the Rev. Paul 
Caffee is still to be seen (see page 117). The Indians having 
taken up their residence some years ago on this Neck, re- 
moved their church thither, where the Rev. William Benjamin 
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mpplies them half the time. They have also one of their 
>WD people who occasionally preaches among them. 

Canoe Place. — In this vicinity a church was organised by 
he L. I. Presbytery, in 1819. But being feeble and having 
lo stated preaching or house of worship, it has become extinct. 
The last principal member died last winter, and, on his dying 
ledt called the few remaining members around him, and re- 
Munmeudcd them to the church of Southampton, where they 
WTe been received. 

A small Congregational church, under the name of Warner- 
;own, still exists in this vicinity, which consists of only 12 
QDiembcrs. 

(rood Crround is about 2 miles west of Canoe Place, on the 
NHith road ; and though the lightness of the soil might induce 
BL stranger to question its claim to the above appellation, it is 
90 much better than the surrounding country, and there is so 
nuDch of an air of thrift and neatness about the little ** village," 
that one is scarcely disposed to dispute the point. 

In 1836, the Methodists erected a house of worship here, 
which is the only one within 5 or 6 miles. 

Flanders is another small settlement on the north side, 
ibout 3 miles below Riverhead, lying directly on the Peco- 
nick Bay. The land is storilc, but being surrounded by the 
forest, and situated on navigable waters, it has been a place 
of considerable trade in the wood line. There are here some 
25 or 30 houses within a mile, which appear not only com- 
fortable, but neat ; and some of them are of very respectable 
dimensions. The most of these families constitute a part of 
the congregation of Upper Aquebogue ; and a small house of 
worship erected here, is a sort of chapel of that congrega- 
tion. No distinct ecclesiastical organization has yet been 
mad:?. 

WEST1IAM:PT0^^ 

The territory bearing this name lies in the south-western 
part of the town, including Quogue, Ketchabonock and Spe- 
onk, the centre of which is about 8 miles west of Canoe 
Place. It is difTicult to trace the origin and progress of this 
congregation, as its early history is combined with that of 
the whole region extending from Quogue to Fireplace, which 
formerly constituted a single parish of which Moriches was 
the centre, where Mr. Nehemiah Greenman^ by appointment 
of the Presbytery, laboured from 1748 to '49 ; and the Rev. 
Ahner Reem was ordained as pastor, Nov. 6lh, 1755. A more 
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particular history of these individuals will be found under the 
head of Moriches. 

A house of worship was probahly erected here a little after 
the middle of the last century, hut the congregation did not 
becoino a distinct parish till after the dismission of Mr. Reevo 
in 17G3. The first house was built at a point, on the south 
country-road, which had been called from the early settlement 
of the place, Beaver Dam, It stood in the midst of the pine 
forest, on a substratum of deep sand, with only 2 or 3 houses 
in sight, and almost without a vestige of cultivation in view. 
In 1831, this site was abandoned, and in the course of a few 
vcars, all marks of the foundation were so completely obliter- 
ate:!, that the writer found it diflicult 3 years ago. after a dili- 
gent search, to determine the spot where this house of God, 
with which he was once familiar, had formerly stood. 

The present church was erected in the year above men- 
tioned, and dedicated Jan. 20lh, 1S32, about 2 miles east, at 
the head of Quantuck bay, surrounded by the same sands and 
forest, except a clearing on the south east, through which the 
little ** village" of Qnoguo and the boundary of the wide ocean 
may be soen. It is, however, decidedly an improved situation ; 
and may *' the glory of liic latter house," vastly '* exceed tliat 
of the former." 

Afti r the dismission of Mr, Reeve, this church was vacant 
for a period of more than 20 years, having only occasional 
Ptip;)lies from the Presbytery, aiid other sources. In the course 
cf liiis lime, it is said that 3ir. Daniel Youngs, afterwards the 
pastor of Upper Aqiijhogue, supplied them with preaching on 
tuc sabbath, lor several years. 

The Rev. Tliouuu'i Rusacl was installed here Aug. 8l!i, 17S7, 
but remained only a ^.l.o:•t time. lie v/as dismissed April 

Tiie R<^^v. Ilcnnan D:t<:>j;cty after leaving Southampton, was 
iiibtali-d h'Tc) *:<'.n. •JiJi.lu HOT, and wa^ dismit-scd, for the 
want of supj)ort, ^c\>\, 9ui, 18v>l. 

T'k; Rev. Xalktir.'f.rl Reeve was ordained pastor of this 
chiircli, Sept. lOlIi, 1804. 11;* wa>? a native of Mattituck, in 
youliioIvJ, a:ul ihougli not liberally educated, had been licensed 
to preach, -Nov. Otli, 171)1. Shortly afterwanls, falling into a 
gloomy slate of mind, li<; I. fi i\e isiajid, and for .several years, 
buried himself from the knowleo^-e of ail his friends, in the 
retired parts of o:ie of tlie southern states. Here he support- 
ed himself by the practice of medicine, which he had pre- 
vioui^ly studied ; till aroused by t!;c great religious excitement 
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that pervaded the south- western country, about the commence- 
ment of the present century, he returned to his native isle, 
with all the ardour of a new convert. Upon being settled in 
this place, he not only entered upon \u» pastoral duties with 
a flaming zeal, but devoted much of his time to itinerating, 
exhorting his ministerial brethren to awake to duty, and warn- 
ing sinners '* to flee from the wrath to come." Though there 
was much to. commend in Mr. R.'s new career, there were 
some things that induced the most judicious ministers to sup- 
po8e« that his zeal was not, in all cases, ** according to know* 
ledge." His support failing, he was dismissed Nov. 6th, 1807, 
and he removed to Deerfield, in West Jersey, where he la- 
boured about 10 years. In 1817, ho returned to the island, 
and became a stated supply to his native contrregation as pre- 
viously mentioned. The latter part of his life was marked 
with strong indications of a disordered mind, and he was not 
only laid aside from the ministry, but deprived, in a great de- 
gree, of the personal consolations of that gwnel which he had 
so zealously proclaimed. But though he died under a cloud, 
it is confidently believed he awoke in a brighter world. 

After another vacancy of 6 years, the Rev. Abraham Luce 
was ordained here, Sept. lith, 1813. Ho was dismissed 
April 18th, 1820, but continu'jd to supply this congregation, 
half the time till 1825. 

Another vacancy of several years succeeded, which was 
occupied in part by occasional fjupplies. 

The Ilev. Syhe^fcr Woo. I br if lire, Jun., was ordained hero, 
April 22, 18I3G, and was dismissed Oct. 31, 1837, and remov- 
ed to Hempstead. 

The Kcv. Samjul Kellnirfr became a staled sur>r)]v here for 
a year or two, and was succeeded in 1811, bv tlie Rev. *Sw7- 
vcJiter WoodbrUgCy the father of the fonuer pastor, who still 
continues to labour with this pco;;lc. The present nuniher of 
meml>ers is about 75. 

In 1833, a Methodist church was erected at Krtrhnbonock^ 
about a mile west of Beaver Dam, where a rcmdar society is 
formed. 

At SpeonJ:^ on the western line of the town a Protestant 
Methodist society has been furnied. They have hitherto wor- 
shipped in a school'house, but are now taking mensuros to 
erect a cliurch. 

The following authentic anecdote forms an item of tlie his- 
tory of this congregation, and has a moral in it, that renders 
it worthy of preservation :— 
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SfEONK and Quoouc arc two distinct aettlenicnta about 5 miles aput, 
forming extreme parts of the parifh of Wcsthampton. The house of God 
foniKTiy stood in the mi(i«*t of the pitch.pinc forest, about half way between 
thoin. In these two diffcTcnt neighbourhoods once resided two worthy 
deacons of the same church, tenderly united in the bonds of Christian lore, 
and zcalouBly cnga&red in promo(in{r the caasc of their Lord and Master. 
The date alluded to was in ** the times that tried men's souls." The result 
of the battle of Loner Island had jusit reached these distant wilds, and the 
apprclien!»ion of Britimh and Tory rnvatre!*, which were soon after realized 
throughout this once peaceful island, (now the first spot of virgin soil poi- 
luted by an invading army, and drenched in the blood of its own occu- 
pants,) pprcad dismay from Gravesend to Montauk and Oystcrponds. 
i)«?acon T., the citizen of Qnogue, havmg by industry, economy, and the 
smiles of Heaven, laid aside against a rainy day a considerable amount nf 
Fhininnr dust, in the form of Spanisb dollars and Rritish guineas, concluded 
that he must immediatelj' *' remove the di p'^its," to a place of greater 
safety. With this view, having securcd them in a stnmg bag, which ho 
placed in his ample coat packet ; (you know they wore hroad skirts in those 
days;) he arose an hour beforo day, and slrikmg out into the trackless wil. 
demess, in a ni»rtljwcpt dircctit)n, he travelled full 3 miles, which brought 
him to a point about "2 miles north from the house of God, in which he 
loved to dwell. There selecting a solitary osik tree, with widespread 
branciics in full hvif, in the midst of the pines, as a notable mark, which 
ho eotild readily find again, lie approached its root. There, with tlic alter- 
nate usi' (if a tttiek and Ins hand, he soon furmed an adequate excavation 
in th' 3'icldinir san.l. 'i'licn ptraightening hini'«*'?lf up, and taking a look to 
the e iPt and the west, liic nf>rth and the t*outh, to satisfy himself that no 
liumnn c^ye witnessed tlio Iraiirsaetion, he stealthily drew the pn'cious 
ba'i fiom his j>oekr't, aiul .suddenly dropped it into the hole. Having 
haplily rephiccd the Fand, and ec.iUcred a few bu.shes and leaves nn the 
Fpol, lie turned and wondi^'d his w;iy homeward. Here it is neeesFarv to 
inform Ibi* reader that this wide forest was, and still is, one of the prinei. 
pal dwelling places of the timorous deer; and one of the ni<»st tsucecpsful 
modcH of capturing thorn for a single huntsman, is to tmd a tree, agninst 
which they arc in the habit of rubb-ng their horns, and whie'i may be dc.' 
tected by ih'Mrpav.-ing at the roMt. Having made this discovery, the !iunt!%- 
man (!o:u'(;nis hini'-'oir in the eniteh of another tree, a few rods distant, with 
gun in liarid ; and when the haj)less deer comes to his favourite resort, he 
falls an easy i)rcy to tiu- ingenuity of man. 

It so happep.ed liiut Deacon J. of .Speonk, impelled by a desin.'. for a lit- 
tle fn'f^h ni;'al from the woods, had arisen that morning, a little earlier than 
his colleague, and taking a north eastorly diree.tion. alter travelling 3 or 4 
miles, he discovered a large '•seraning.jilaee'* within go<vl gun-shot of a 
large oak troe. ('liml»ing up and concealing himself in its ample Imurrhs, 
he waited in brcathb'ss anxiety for the < xpeeled game. J>ut the day bt'gan 
to dawn, and no deer appeared. At length, ho heard t!ie cracking ol dry 
sticks in a south-easterly diieetion — th;^ sure indication of iipprtjaching 
ft)(il?tep-*. Instead of a deer, however, he soon discovered, in the grev twi- 
light of t'ne morning, the venerable tlgure of his worthy brother T.* Ihit 
as he appronehed iniarm'd, he c<»nld not divine the eause of his carlv visit 
to lliosc distant r.^ee«se<'; an-i he concluded to wait fi>r further develi>p- 
nientfl. Heaeon T. ailvanc-d, with unwavering steps, to the very tn-e on 
which Deacon J. was perchi'd, and w«nt through all the operations which 
)iavc been detailed, with his bag of money. 
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I)iTrN)Ti J., riM.-r 'AMitiii^- t!I t'li'- -'ri IimI .•'!,-•■!) v. iVi;? < l-t i-iiiiiT a 
pln;t, <K tici'iiditl trnrii tlii- ii(^-', mul <1 .;uiii'i <»ul tiir hidik'n triM.-uv, .'•■iii-lv 
C(7nv<yctl it l^i \vs own ii()u>c. A iliv <»r two all- r\viirii>, Dcaccm T >aim- 
Icrfd into the forest to stc that all tliin^H wen' safi' ; when, lo h\» utter 
astoninhment, the hole was open and his treasure jjone. Shortly after. 
Deacon J. learned that Jiis brother 'V. was in a very depressed and wretched 
■tatc of mhid — on tlic very borders of despair. Waiting a few days to 
** let patience have its {lerfcct work," he arose one morning, and taking 
the bag of money in his pocket, left Speonk and hafitened to Quoguc. 
Arriving at Deacon T.*s, he found him lyin<r on his bed, rolling from sido 
to aide, and groaning like one in the greatest distress. The following col- 
loquy ensued : — 

Deae. J.—" WTiy, brother T., what is the matter ?" 

Deac, T. — " Oh, brother J., I aui an undone man — undone for time and 
eternity.*' 

•/. — " Why, brother T., what do you mean ? Where is the blessedncw 
jou have professi^d to be a partaker of, for so many years 7" 

T. — '* Gone — forever gone ; I am ruined." 

J. — '* BrotJier T., this looks to mo like ' tlie sorrow of the world, which 
worketh death.' Tell mc, is not this, after all, the result of some worldly 
trouble, that has prostrated 3rour mind ?" 

T, — *• It is true that I have recently met with some loss, in this world's 
store ; bat it isn't that which distresses me : I have lost my Christian 
hope." 

At length Deacon J. drew the bag of money out of his pocket, at the 
eight of which Deacon T.'s countenance flashed with joy, and he earnestly 
inquired — 

•* Brother J., where in the world did you find that ?" 

J. — *• That is a matter of no consequence, brother T. I have come 
here this morning merely to give you a piece of advice. I observed, when 
you were about to deposit this treasure in the earth, you looked all around 
you, but you never once looked up. Now my advice is this : Whenever 
you have any important business to transact, even of a temporal nature, 
while it is well to look around, above all tilings, do not forget to look up** 

Summary. In this township there are 14 organised churches 
and 13 houses of worship, viz. : 4 Preshyterian — 3 Congre- 
gational — 4 Methodist — 1 Baptist — 1 Episcopalian — 1 Ro- 
man Catholic. Which give an average of 615 souls to each. 



Section 6.— BROOKIIAVEN. 

Number of acres improved, . . - 35,141 
" ** unimproved, . -.117,369 

Ratio of populationjo the acre, 1 to 20. 
This is the largest township on Long Island, being more 
than three times the area of King's County. It extends from 
the Sound to the ocean, and is bounded on the east by River- 
head and Southampton ; and on the west by Smithtown and 
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Islip. As Islip makes a jut of several miles upon its south- 
western corner, and Brookhavcn, in its turn, makes a similar 
advance upon Southampton, the township becomes an eight- 
sided figure, whoso area exceeds a square of 15 miles. 
l^ The first settlement was made in 1655, by a company of 
some 50 planters, who established themselves on the north 
side, at the place called Sctaukefj from the tribe of Indians, 
who formerly occupied the territory. 

From the great extent of the town, there arc various set- 
tlements, distinguished by dilForent names. These arc Stony 
Brook, Setauket, Drowned Meadow, or Port Jefferson, Old 
Man's, or Mount Sinai, Miller's Place, Rocky Point, and Wad- 
ing River, on the north side ; and the last has been previ- 
ously described as lying partly in the town of Riverhead. 
On the south side, proceeding from the last, are Moriches, 
Poosepatuck, Fireplace, Bellport and Patchogue. And near 
the middle of the island, are in succession from the west. New 
Village, Coram, Middletown and St. George's Manor, or 
Brookficld. 

In the most of these are found one or more religious socie- 
ties, of diflerent denominations, making in all, more than 20 
places of worship within the limits of the town. 

Sktauket, which was the original settlement, and till late 
years, the largest village in this large township, is situated on 
the north side, at the head of a harbour bearing the same 
name, whose entrance is a little east of Old Field Point. 

Although it is not ascertained at what period a church was 
organized here, it is known that early measures were adopted 
to establish public worship. Soon after the settlement was 
commenced, a public building, called a town-house was erect- 
ed, which, besides the civil purposes it subserved, appears to 
have been used as the place of religious meetings. 

CiiunciiEs. 

On the 2nd of Feb. 1G7I, it was voted to erect a meeting- 
house 28 feet square, and the vote was soon aflter carried into 
execution. 

In 1710, a vote was passed to erect a new church ; but its 
execution was delayed several years, in consequence of a dif- 
ference of opinion, in regard to i\\f site. In a town meeting, 
held Aug. 9th, 1714, it was agreed to decide the question 
by Jot ; and the decision was in favour of the old site. The 
house was finished in the following year, as far as was com- 
mon in thoso days, without ceiling or plaster. This building 
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stood till 1811, with little alteration in its exterior or interior, 
bearing the marks of the bullets and cannon balls which 
passed through it, while it was occupied by the British in the 
revolutionary war. 

The present edifice was erected in 1811, and dedicated 
May 24th, 1812. 

In 1687, the town voted unanimously to purchase a lot of 
land, and erect thereon a parsonage- house, to remain such 
** in perpetuity ;" and its present aspect affords conclusive 
evidence, that hitherto the vote has been maintained. 

In the same year, it was voted to pay a schoolmaster £30 
a year; of which sum, £20 were to be paid by the scholars, 
and XIO by the town. 

In 1730, the first Episcopal church on Long Island, erected 
at the expense of that denomination, was built in this village. 
Four years afterwards, the town generously voted a piece of 
ground adjoining, for a cemetery. This building, several times 
repaired, still remains. 

In 1843, a small Methodist chapel was erected in the vici- 
nity of these churches. 

MiMSTEHS. 

In 1655, the Rev. Nathaniel Brewster, who had three sons 
settled here, came to visit them, and bee i me the minister of 
the place, and remained here till his death, Dec. 18lh, 1690, 
at the age of 70 years. Mr. B. was a grandson of Elder Wil- 
liam Brewster, who filled so distinguished a place in the Ply- 
mouth colony — the pilgrims of the May -Flower. He was a 
graduate of the first class in Harvard University, and is sup- 
posed to have been the first native graduate in the new world. 
He is said to have been a good scholar and an able divine. 

Some years before his death, he was disabled, through in- 
firmity, for performing ministerial duties ; and the congrega- 
tion took measures to procure him aid. 

At a town meeting, held Oct. 3rd, 1685, they chose Mr. 
Samuel Eburne to be their minister. All that is known of 
this gentleman, is, that his name is recorded amon^ the early 
settlers, and he had been employed by the town in some of 
their public concerns. 

This arrangement seems to have been of short duration ; 
for, soon after, it was voted " that the Rev. Dugald Simson 
be desired to continue their minister," which seems to imply 
tiiat he was then with them. 

In 1691, Mr. Jonah Fordham, a son of the Rev. Joseph 
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Fordham,. of Southampton, came to this town, by invttatioiiy 
and though, from feeble health, he declined a setttement, he 
continued to labour 4 or 5 years. Returning to Southamp- 
ton, he died July 17th, 1696, aged 63. 

The Rev. George Phillips was the second permanently set- 
tled pastor of this congregation. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard, in 1686, and had preached at Jamaica some 3 or 4 
years before he came here in 1697. He preached some years 
without ordination, which he did not receive till the year 1702, 
about which time this town voted him 100 acres of land,iii/ce, 
and subsequently 200 acres more, on condition of his serving 
them during liis lifo. He died June 17th, 1739, aged 75, and 
is buried at Setauket. He was esteemed a good man, but 
many anecdotes are related of him, tliat indicate a vein of fa- 
ce tiousncss not favorable to the dignity of the sacred profes- 
sion. 

The Rev. Dacid Youngs^ the third pastor, was the grandson 
of the first minister of Southold. He graduated at Yale, in 
1741, and settled here in 1745. His ministry was short, for 
he died in 1751 or 1752. He is said to have been a man of 
more than ordinary powers of mind. 

The Rev. Benjamin Talmadge, the fourth pastor, i^'as a 
graduate of Yale in 1747 — ordained here, Oct. 23d, 1754 — 
dismissed June 15th, 1785, and died Feb. 5th, 1786, aged 61 
years. He was a fine scholar, and an able divine. His son. 
Col. Benjamin Tallmadge, of revolutionary memory, and late 
of Litch6cld, Ct., was born in the old parsonage-house still 
remaining. 

The Rev. Noah Wcfmore, the ffth pastor, was a graduate 
of Yale, and 6rst settled at Bethel, Ct. He was installed here 
April 17th, 1786, and died March 9th, 1796, at the ago of 
65 years. 

The Rev. Zecliariah Green, the sijcth and still surviving 
pastor, was born at Stafford, Conn., Jan. 11th, 1760, graduat- 
ed at Dartmouth, 1781, licensed in 1785, and ordained at Cut- 
chogue, in Southold, June 28th, 1787. Ho was installed here 
Sept. 27th, 1797. Mr. Green was an early volunteer in the 
struggle of the revolution. He was in the army, and actively 
engaged in rearing the fortifications at Dorchester heights, in 
the battle of White Plains, and in several other skirmishes, in 
one of which ho received a severe wound in the shoulder, 
which was probably the cause of changing his course of life. 
Disabled for warfare, he immediately returned to a course of 
study, which he had relinquished at his country's call, and 
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which eventually led him to the sacred ministry. It is- a singular 
coincidence, not unworthy of recognition, that this very spot 
of ground, on which Mr. G. has so long fought with ^* spiritual 
weapons," was one of tho scenes in which ho once fought 
with *' carnal weapons." In 1777, he was one of the party, 
under CoL Parsons, which crossed over to Setaukct, with the 
view of capturing a company of British soldiers and Tories, 
who had taken possession of, and barricadoed the Presbyterian 
church, in this place, the very building in which Mr. G. af* 
terwards preached the gospel during 34 years, and on which 
g^und he b still occasionally preaching at the advanced ago 
of 85 years. 

Mr. Green having become infirm, through ago, though he 
retains much of his natural vivacity, has for some years pnst, 
been aided by temporary OHsistanls. The Rev. Ezra Kinir, 
for a while, devoted half lii.s time to this congre;Lration. And 
afterwards, Mr» John Gile was enga^fcd as an assistant, who 
was regularly ordained as collegiate pnslor in Nov. H43. It 
does not appear that this place has ever been distin^niLshrd by 
any great and extensive outpourin^^s of tho Spirit. 'I'lie church 
has never been large, and now consists of 81 niemborii. 

Episcopal MinUtrrs. 

An organization, under the forms of the Episcopal Church, 
was made here in 1725, under the Rev. Mr. Standard^ wlio 
continued only a year or two. 

In 1729, the Rev. Alexander Campbell came from England, 
and during his continuance, the church edifice previously 
mentioned, was erectod. lie left in 1732, and was succeeded. 

In 173:^ by the llev. Isaac Brown, He was a graduate of 
Yale, in 1729, and is said to have been a man of talents and 
education. He rcmoveil to Ncw-Jersiev in 1747. 

Shortly after, he was .succeeded by the Rev. James Li/on, 
an Irishman by birth, who had been sent over tn^his country 
as a missionary. He continued here to theclos(; of his life, in 
17?S0, but being a man of violent temper, which seriously im- 
|)aired his usefulnes.s, he relimpiislied his ministerial functions 
some years before his death. 

During almost 30 years, the r^'gular services in this church 
were suspended, and only occasional supplies, by different in- 
dividuals, were enjoyed ; among whom are mentioned the 
names of the Rev. Thomas Fowler^ Rev. John J. Sands, and 
Rev. Mr. Burgesjf, 

In 1814, tho Rev. Charles Seahury was placed hero as a 

10* 
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missionan^ and, for a number of years, divided hia labours 
between this church and that of Islip. He died suddenly, 
libout Christuias, 1844, having, through infirmity, discontinued 
his regular labours, for some years preceding, during which 
time, several dilfcrent supplies were employed whose names 
have not been ascertained. 

The Rev. F, 3f. Noll is the present rector. 

Stony Brookj called by the Indians Wopotpog^ is a small 
settlement, about three miles southwest of Setauket, on the 
western boundary of the town. It lies on a harbour of the 
f«iiu)c name, which is one of the best on the Sound. Its 
entrance is in tlic angle formed by the western shore of Crane 
Neck, which is one of the most conspicuous points on the 
northern shore of Long island. This village is a place of 
considerable ship-buililing and coasting trade, and is one of the 
few places whose inhabitants have been wise enough not to 
be ashamed of its early name. The liarbour extends two or 
throe miles inland, to a point bearing the name ^^ head of the 
harbour," whicli is in Smiliitown. In former days, the peo- 
ple living horo formed a part of the neighbouring congrega- 
tions. 

In 1:^17, a cluircli was erected hon; by the co-operation 
of several denoininaiions, hut it is principally occupied by one 
of the sections of the .Methodist church. 

Port Jrjfcrsnnj formerly /^row/ier/ J/^a^^w, nnd anciently 
benrinfj a more elegant name than either, jSowassett, of 
aboriginal application, is a small settlement, 3 miles east of 
Setauket, having a commodious harbour whose entrance is the 
same with that ofJSotaukot. It has, of late years, become a 
place of consincrahlo shi[)-lHiildin^ and navigation. 'J'he in- 
crease of population and im|>rovemont in buildings have been 
gr«;at. 'i'he village is encompassed with hills. 

In 181^0, a ■Methodist Episcopal church was erected here, 
which was the lir^t, and is the only houj»e of worship in this 

(>/// .Ifff/iV, (now Moutif Si7iai.) of which the Indian name 
was Xonowanfurk, is a parish 3 nid^s east of that last men* 
tioned, siluatcil in a very rou^rh region, as its new name suf» 
ficientlv indicates. 

It is said that a house of worship was erected here in the 
early part of the last century, which was rebuilt in 1805. 
The first minister settled hero was the Rev. Ezra Reeve, who 
was ordained Oct. lOlh, 1759, by the Suffolk Presbytery. At 
the conclusion of the public solemnities, it was found that 
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certain members of the first Presbyterian church and society 
of Brook haven '' who proposed to submit themselves to Mr* 
Reeve as their pastor, had not been publicly incorporated in 
due form, as they ought to have been." A Committee of the 
Presbytery was therefore appointed to constitute them into a 
distinct church. This appears to have been delayed for some 
time, through the unwillingness of the church at Setauket to 
dismiss them. But the ditficulty being at length removed, 
the church was regularly constituted Sept. 3rd, 1760, and 
taken under the care of the Presbytery. This was evidently 
the first church that was ever organized at the Old Man's, and 
it was a regular Presbyterian church. 

Mr. Reeve did not continue long in this relation. He left 
his people without consulting the Prcs!)ytery, for which he was 
censured, Nov. 30th 1762, and ordered to return to them. He 
■was, however, dismissed, Oct. 2r)tli, 1763 ; and the occasional 
appointment of supplies is the only additional evidence of the 
continued existence of this church. Whether it bocamc ex- 
tinct by the death and removal of its members, or was drawn 
away to another connexion, it is impossible to determine. 

The next documentarv evidence we have in the ecclesias* 
tical annals of tbis parish is, that on the 17th of May, 1792, 
the Long Island Convention received into its connexion the 
Congregational church at the Old Man's, organized by the 
Rev. Noah Ilallock, with nine members, Dec. 23d, 1789 as 
the 1st Con^rofjational churcli of Brookbaven. 

Of this church ^ r. Hallock became the pjustor. He was a 
native of Rocky Point, a small settlement 5 miles east of the 
church, where he resided till his death, Oct. 23rd, 1818. 
During his ministry 100 members were added, principally in 
three distinct revivals of religion, in Doc. 1820, the Rev, 
Noah II, GUht was ordained pastor of this church. Ho re» 
niaincd in connexion with this church and the Convention, 
till May 1831, when he united with the Presbytery, and soon 
after left the island. 

Since that time this parish has had several sfated supplies, 
one of whom, the Rev. JEbcnczer Plalij spent several years in 
their service. 

The Rev. Prince Ilawes is now labouring in this congrega- 
tion. 

MiUcr^s Place, is a small neat village, 2 miles east of Old 
Man's, on a beautiful tract of table land in full view of the 
Sound. The inhabitants generally belong to the adjacent 
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congregations, and have no distinct ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. 

In 1834, an Academy was erected here, which has been re- 
spectably sustained at home and from abroad. 

Rocky Pointy is another small settlement, 3 miles cast of 
Millcr'u Place, but does not constitute a distinct parish. It is 
to be distinguished from another of the same name in Southold. 

Wading River was settled originally by a vote of the town 
of Brookhaven, Nov. 17th, 1671, by which appropriation was 
made for the accommodation of 8 families, who were to take 
up their residence there. But as the church, and about half 
of the village arc in the town of Kivcrhcad, the particulars of 
its ecclesiastical history have been given there. 

Moriches. Proceeding directly across the island to the 
south-east comer of this town, we find a pleasant little village 
still bearing this original Indian name. It has been previously 
stated that this formerly constituted the centre of a parish 
that extended from Quogue to Fireplace. 

Mr. Nelhemiak Grecnnmn^ a graduate of Yale, was licensed 
by the Suffolk Presbytery, Oct. 20, 1748, and on application 
from the people, ho was appointed to preach at Moriches. 
His health being feeble, and his labours not proving accept- 
able to the congregation, he was released from the ap{>ointment 
Nov. 14th, 1840. It is probable that during this time there 
might have been preaching places at Westhampton and Fire- 
place ; but there is evidence that Mr. Groenman resided here, 
and this village was regarded as the centre of the parisli. 
Shortly after his relcaso from this place, he left the island, 
and was subsequently settbd v/ithin the bounds of the Phila- 
delphia Presbytery, where he probahly ended his days. 

The next account wo have of this con;xre«,^^tion is presented 
in the following cxtrart from the records of the Suffolk Pres- 
bvterv under date of Oct. 2l^rH, 1754 ; — 

" Took into consideration the case of Mr. Ahncr Rccrc^ 
originally of SoullioM, who, thouorh formrrlv a licensed 
preacher, had been for a con>i(lcrnMc time laid a!»ide on ac- 
count of intonjj>erance and excpssive drinking. He, having 
hopefully experienced a saving chango, and being very desir- 
ous of preaching the gospol to others, the power of which he 
hoped he had ex|)erionced in his own sonl, upon proper peni* 
tential reflections upon himself, and a visible reformation, was 
countenanced in his dosircs, and encouraged to preach by the 
ministers in Southold, and bv them directed to attend this 
our session for the approbation and advice of the Presbytery. 
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** Application being made to us by the said Mr. Reeve, we, 
upon suitable inquiries made into his case, and hopeful evi- 
dences discovered of the reality of his change, and sincerity 
of his desires to preach the gospel, approved of his preaching. 
And whereas, he had been preaching for some time at Mo- 
richecHind Ketchabonock, upon application made to us by the 
people of those parishes for his continuancci the Presbytery 
advised him to continue preaching among them till further 
orders might be given.'* 

It appears from a subsequent record, that at the request of 
the people the Presbytery met at Moriches, Nov. 6th, 1755, 
organized a church and ordained the Rev. Ahner Reeve as 
pastor. From this time till the dismission of Mr. Reeve, there 
is evidence that both Westhampton and Fireplace were parts 
of this congregation. 

At a meeting of the Presbytery, Oct. 27th, 1761, the east- 
ern part of the congregation made a complaint against Mr« 
Reeve, of hi? *' having fallen foully into the awful sin of 
drunkenness, and requested that they might bo dismissed from 
his charge, and set off as a separate paris«li." 

** Mr. Reeve freely and fully acknowledged the fact, (as be- 
fore he had done to his congregations severally,) and also pro- 
posed to make satisfaction !o the several churches and congre- 
gations within the Presbytery, and further if thought proper — 
as far as a severe rcHectiou and penitential confession will 
answer that end. 

"His confession was reduced to writing, and ordered lo be 
publicly read in all the churchas and congrrgalions under the 
care of the Presbytery H And it was further oru( red *' in 
case he be loft to fall again into the sin complained of, that 
lie be immediately ipso facfo, suspended from the ministry.'' 
The request of the people of Ketchabonock was postponed, 
as the other part of the parish had not been consulted. 

The complaint against Mr. Reeve was sub^jcquently re- 
newed, but under circumstances which led the Presbytery to 
conclude that he had not incurred the contingent sentence of 
suspension. His pastoral relation was, however, dijri&olvcd in 
1763. A year or two after he removed to lilooming Grove, 
Orange county, and transferred his relation to the Presbytery 
of New York — whose jurisdiction he declined in 1769, and 
"declared himself an independent." In 1770, he removed to 
Brattleborough, Vt., where he laboured till within a short 
period of his death, which took place in 1795, at the advanced 
age of 85 years. It is understood, that for a number of years 
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preceding his death, he obtained the victory OFerhis besetting 
sin, and livt)d and died, in the judgment of charity, a good 
man. 

It is an ungrateful task to record such instances of ministe* 
rial defection and degradation, but historical truth deiqiinds it, 
and the example of holy writ warrants the recital as "ensam- 
ples/' of which there is need, even in this advanced period of 
the temperance reformation, to warn ministers and others of 
their danger from that mighty destroyer, which has slain more 
than plague, pestilence or famine. 

Shortly after the dismission of Mr. Reeve, Westhampton 
seems to have become a distinct congregation, and Moriches 
appears in connexion with Fireplace in its ecclesiastical rela- 
tions. In process of time, however, the Presbyterian interest 
in this village declined, and the church became extinct. 

Although a church was organized here, and a minister set- 
tled in 1755, it is not ascertained that any house of worship 
was eroctcd before the commencement of the present century. 

la 18l>9, a house of worship "was erected which was 
occupied by all denominations. 

On the 2jth of Dec. 1817, a Congregational church was 
organizcil here by tlie lltiv. Mj.ses Sweezi/, which was rcceiveil 
by lh(3 Long IsUmd Convention in May following. It was 
served principally by supplies from that body till in 1325, Mr. 
John Iccrson, an Fngliahman, was ordained as pastor. He 
was dismissed in June l^fJiO, 

On tlie 14lh of Novem!)er, 1831, the 2nd Presbytery of 
Long Island organized a ciiurch here which was taken under 
their care. This, at the time, was regarded as an act of intru- 
sion upon the interests of Congregationalism ; but the preced- 
ing history of thi.s place, which will be new even to many 
residinjj in the vicinity shows most conclusively that this 
ground was originally Presbyterian, and that by this act, the 
Presbytery merely re-occupied territory which they formerly 
possessed. 

The Ilov. Alfred Kctchamj under whose labours this little 
church consisting of 15 members was gathered, continued to 
supply them till 1833. 

The Rev . Christopher Youngs of the Association succeeded 
a year or two, and preached to both congregations, which 
assembled in the same house. 

The Rev. Mr. Moose followed as a stated supply for aboat 
2 years. i 

In 1838 Mr. Tliomas Owen commenced labouring in the 
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Presbyterian church here, and at Brookfield. In November 
of that year he was ordained by the Presbytery, and although 
not installed, he continues to supply this church half the time. 
The present number ot^ members in the Presbyterian church is 
49; in the Congregational, 11. 

In 1839 a new house of worship was erected, which is oc- 
cupied, on alternate sabbaths, by the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches. 

In the same year a Methodist Episcopal* Church was 
erected. 

In 1840 the Protestant Methodists erected a house of wor- 
ship. 



As some of the inhabitants of this village have expressed 
doubts of the correctness of some facts previously stated, the 
following extracts from the records of the Suflblk Presbytery 
are annexed, which will satisfy any candid mind : — 

"Oct. 20th, 1748. Directed Mr. Greonman to preach at 
Moriches, as a Probationer, till further orders. 

"Nov. 14th, 1749. Mr. Nathaniel Woodhull, Richard 
WoodhuU, William Smith, John Brewster, and Barnabas Ry- 
der, appeared before the Presbytery in behalf of the people of 
Mastick and the Fireplace, «kc. 

In the result, the Presbytery released Mr. Greenman 
from his appointment at Moriches. It is then added, 

" The people of Mastick, the Fireplace and the Eastern 
people in concert with them, manifested their desires, that the 
Presbytery would afford them relief under their present desti- 
tutc circumstances : the Presbytery agreed to use their en. 
deavours to that purpose. 

" Oct. 2J^d, 1754. Upon application made to us by the Pa- 
rishes of Moriches and Ketchabonock, we advised him (Mr, 
Reeve) to continue preaching among them. 

" June 4lh, 1755. The Parishes of Moriches and Ketch- 
abonock, by their Committee (Mr. John Brewster, and John 
Jessup,) laid before the Presbytery their desires respecting the 
ordination of Mr. Reeve." 

This application being renewed at the next meeting, in 
Sept., the Presbytery agreed to meet at Moriches, Nov. 4th, 
for that purpose, at which time, and place, after attending to 
the examination of Mr. Reeve, and resolving to proceed to 
the ordination, we have the following record : — 

" Nov. 6th, 1755. Upon receiving proper testimoniab from 
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sundry persons of their regular standing in the churches of 
Christ elsewhere, proceeded to their incorporation and visible 
cmhodying in churcli membership, in this place, to walk in the 
faith and fellowship of the gospel one with another, and as be- 
coming members of a Prcsbyterial church under our care. 

" Nextly proceeded to the ordination of Mr. Rcove. Mr. 
Prime presided. Mr. Brown began with prayer. Mr. Troop 
preached from 1 Cor. ix. 27. Mr. Park made the prayer Rt 
the imposition of hands. Mr. TaKmadge gave the right hand 
of fellowship. Mr. Prime gave the charge and Mr. Buelgave 
an exhortation to minister and people, and Mr. Dagget made 
the concluding prayer. 

*' Oct. 27tli, 1761. A number of people belonging to the 
eastern part of Mr. Reeve's parish exhibited to the Presbytery 
a letter of complaint, «S^c., and request that they may be dis* 
charged from his pastoral care, and have the liberty of look' 
ing out for, and procuring a minister among themselves, in 
distinction from tiie western part of the parish, with which 
they are at present united.'* 

After acting on the complaint, we find this record :— 

" Willi regard to the request, [to become a distinct society] 
the Preubytcry jud^eth that in order thereto, the people of the 
parish of Southavon, to which they stand related, ought first 
to be informed of their proposal and request," and " the Pres* 
bytery express a willingness to gratify the petiiioners in their 
re(picst, in case it may appear upon due hearing and conside- 
ration, that the granting thereof may be conducive to the 
intert'sts of religion among them." 

Tiiis rcfjuest from Ketchabonock was renewed Oct. 23th, 
1762, and iii the subseipiont year Mr. Reeve was dismissed. 
About this lime, Soutlmven is spoken of as a distinct parish, 
niid the Presbytery met there for the first time March 23rd, 
1703. 

PoosKPATVcK, lies on a neck of land, a little to the south- 
west of xMorichcc?. Hero is a little church composed of the 
remnants of the Aborigines, mingled, as in other parts of the 
island, with the African race. Tliey have a small house of 
worship, and the church is said lo have been organized, many 
years ago, by tiie Rev. Peter John. It was received into 
connexion with the L. I. Convention, in 1S12. It was for- 
merly quite respectable in point of numbers, but has been 
reduced to 20 members by schisms produced by tho introduc- 
tion of new sentiments and practices. In this work, a femals 
preacher, a few years ago, had a principal hand. 
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A religious anniversary, under the name of ** Thb June 
Ibbtiivo'' which has been previously mentioned, is a great 
lay for the remains of this interesting people throughout the 
iland. It is attended upon devoutly by them ; but is an oc- 
asloo of much Sabbath profanation, and indecorum of con- 
tact to multitudes of young people, who from motives of 
uriosity, or baser principles, attend from a distance of ^0 or 
10 miles around. Its present moral influence on the surround- 
Dg country is, at least questionable. 

jFireplace or Southaven, is about 8 miles west of Moriches. 
Ihortly after the dismission of Mr. Reeve, Mr. David KosCf 
. graduate of Yale, in 1760, commenced preaching "at Mo- 
iches, Manor of St. George, Southport, and Winthrop's Pat- 
nt," He received a call, and was orchiincd by the Presbytery 
)ec. 4th, 1765. He acted as a physician as well as a pastor* 
lid continued here till his death. Two vears after his ordi- 

m 

lation, a church was organized at jNfiddle Island, and became 

part of his charge. He died, as stated in the records of tho 
lynod Jan. 1st, 1799. 

The Rev. Robert H. Chapman received a call to this 
ongregation, in connection with Middle Island, which he do« 
lined, after preaching with them a few months in the year 
8G0-1. 

The Rev. Her/nan DaggcU was installed Oct. 20th, 1801. 
le resided at Middle Island ; and was dismissed April 17th, 
807. 

The Rev. Ezra King was ordained pastor of these united 
;oDgregations, May 11th, 1814, having previously supplied 
bem for a considerable time. He was dismissed April IGth, 
809, and since that time, this congregation has been united 
Fith Bellport, and supplied by the Rev. Abijah Tomlinson^ 
fho was ordained Sept. 9th, 1840, by the Presbytery, but not 
istailed. 

It is not known at wliat date a house of worship was first 
rected at Fireplace. An aged man, still living, says he re- 
oUects when there was none there, and when the first church 
ran built. It was probably not far from the time of Mr. 
tose's settlement. The present church wiis erected in 1728. 

Fire Place Neck^ is a small neighbourhood, a little west of 
he church last mentioned. There is a small Congregational 
hurch, of 11 members, that meet in a building, which has 
ecD fitted up for the purpose of worship. The Rev. -ZVci- 
hanid Hawkins occasionally preached here ; but the congre- 
ation is very small. 
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Bdlport is a neat little village of modern origin, situated 
on Occomhomock Neck, about 3 miles west of Fireplace. It 
lies on the south country road, in full view of the Great Bay, 
and IS a place of considerable coasting trade. Its only pubCc 
building is an Academy which is also occupied as a place of 
wori^iliip. The Rev. Ahijak Tomlinson, acts in the double 
capacity of Principal of the Academy, and minister of the 
church, which is Congregational or Independent. Tho pre- 
sent niiinher of members is 37. 

Patchogue^ is the largest village in Brookhaven, situated on 
the soulh road, in the south-west corner of the town. It con- 
tains 3 churches, nearly 100 dwelling houses, and its popula* 
tion is estimated at 5i souls. It is a place of very conside- 
rable water-power, which is improved for various mechanical 
and manufacturing appliances, [sec page 25.) The citizens 
are an active, enterprising people, and the whole village pre- 
sents an aspect of industry and thrift. 

A congregational church was organized hero Jan. I4tb, 
1793, by the R(^v. Noah Ilallock^ consisting of 8 members. 
In May following, it was taken under tho care of tho L. I. 
(^'onvention, as ** the 2nd Cong. Church of Brookhaven." 
Mr. I la I lock, though connected with another charge, appears 
to have exercised a supervision over this infant congregation, 
till his death. His succes-sor at Old Man's, the Rev. ^oah 
H, GillvU divided his labours with this church from 182*2 to 
1833. After a vacancy of one year, the following persons 
were successively employed, viz : — 

The Rev Smith P. Gammage. from 1834 to 1835; the Rev. 
Mr. Moaffc, to l^iSti ; the Rev. Parshall Ttrry^ to 1837 ; and 
tho Rev. Mr. BaUj to 183"^. In Juno, 1839, the Rev. /?. Mat^ 
thias, commenced his labours with this people, and continued 
till 1843, when in consequence of some change of sentiment, 
and a supposed intention of setting up a new sect, he was in- 
duced to resign his charge. 

About this time Mr. Gammago was again employed for 8 
months ; but before his time expired, he became a disciple ** of 
Miller," and al*ter distractin^j the church with this senseless 
"midnight-cry,'' ho withdrew, carrying with him 58 members. 
These organized themselves into a new society, and after 
electing 7 deacons, and making other preparation for the 
expected end, they waited, and waited in vain, till the 23d of 
April, and the 24th of October, and indeed, the entire year 
1814, had passed away, and all things remained as they were* 
Mr. Gammagc has recently como out and made a public con* 
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feenon of his error, and some of his associates have ap- 
parently abandoned the scheme^ but the deleterious influence 
of these unscriptural sentiments is manife:^t, in the diminution 
of vital piety, and (he promotion of a cavilling and sceptical 
disposition in the whole community, will not be effaced from 
the present generation. This is one of a very few places on 
the island where this delusion has been embraced by any con- 
siderable number. And though, in itself, it is too contempti- 
ble* to merit a serious notice, historical truth requires, that it 
should not be passed over in utter silence. It may not be out 
of place to add, that as many of the advocates of this scheme 
were regarded as honest in their delusion, before the predicted 
day arrived, they have now a fair opportunity of proving their 
claim to this charitable regard, by a frank and full confession 
of their errors. Can any man who has been led away by 
such a delusion be considered honest, who refuses to acknow- 
ledge his error, or even keeps his mouth closed, when the * 
providence of God has stamped his doctrine as a lie ? 

Since May, 1844, the Rev. J, IL Thomas, of the Brooklyn 
Presbytery has been a stated supply in this congregation. 

At several different periods, this church has been favoured 
with special seasons of refreshing. In 1817 about 100 were 
added to its communion, as also under Mr. Gillet's ministry. 
The whole number of members since its organization is 438, 
and there are now (April 30th, 1845,) 2U4 in communion. 
About 115 families compose the congregation. 

The first house of worship here, was erected in 1794, and 
rebuilt in 1820. In its erection, Congrcgationalists, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians and Baptists united with the understand- 
ing, that each denomination should occupy it one fourth of 
the time. In 1831, the last two denominations *Miaving run 
down," and the Methodists being in want of a house for 
a greater proportion of the time, the Congrcgationalists pur- 
chased their right, and have since occupied the building as 
their own. 

The Methodist Epis. Church was erected about the year 
1833. It is supposed to be in a prosperous state. Though 
somewhat entrenched upon by the cry of false prophets, it did 
not lose as many members as the Congregational church. 

A Protestant Episcopal church was erected here in 1843, 
but its condition has not been ascertained. 

On a neck of land southwest of Patchogue, of which the 
Indian namo was Manowtasquott, is the village of Blue Pointy 
whose waters were formerly famous for their delicious oysters, 
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of iniincnso size. But they are now greatly diminished in 
quantity if not in quality. There is no ecclesiastical organi- 
zation here distinct from the adjoining village. 

New Village (or West Middle Island,) about 8 miles north 
of Putchogue, on the middle road, is a considerable settle- 
mcnt, continuous for more than a mile, which bears the above 
name. This has been occupied, for many years, as a preach- 
ing station by various denominations. The Methodists have a 
cla^s here. 

A house of worship called "Union Meeting-house," was 
erected in ISV2. 

A church was organized here, April 2d, 1816, by the Rev. 
Jacob Conrin, under the style of ''the third Congregatiooal 
Cliurch of Hrookhaven,'' which was taken under the care of 
the L. I. Convention, May 15th, ISIC. Mr. Corwin continu- 
ed to sup[)ly it for a number of years. In May, 1825, Mr. 
* Nathaniel llatrkins was ordained its pastor. Its late history 
has not been ascertained, except that it now consists of 55 
moinbcrs. 

Coram, About three miles east, on the middle road, is an 
ancirnt settloinenl of this name, in the midst of the deepest 
sand of this suiidy island. In its vicinity are some of the 
highest hills in this county. 

In 1747, a Baptist meeting house was erected here, and, it 
is believed that a church was early organized, but for a long 
series of years, it seldom enjoyed gosi)el ordinances. This is 
suj)posed to have been the first, and for a long time, the only 
church of that denomination in the county. It doubtless 
became extinct, as the church now existing is mentioned 
on the records of the Baptist Association of New York, as 
havinji^ been organized in 1WU9. 

MidtUctowny (formerly Middle Island.) This parish is situ- 
ated two miles east of Coram. Its name is well adapted to 
express its locality, being about the centre of the island, both 
as to length and breadth. This whole region is generally 
light and sandy, much of it occupied by forests, and the popu- 
lation is dispersed. 

A church editice was erected here in 17G6, and in Nov. 
1767, the Presbytery appointed a committee to organize a 
church which afterwards united with that of Fireplace, or 
Sonthavcn, in the support of the gospel. This union continu- 
ed for the space of 73 years, during which time its history is 
identified with that congregation, which has beon already 
noticed. 
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The Preabyferian church was rebuilt in 1S37. 

The Rev, Eira King having resijrned the pastoral charge 
of these congregations in 183H, continued as a stated sup|ily 
to this parish two or three yrarn. when from tho I'ailiire of hia 
beallh, he was obli^d lo Telin<]iiish hid latiours- 

On the I'JIh of June, 18-14, (he Kev. Jumcs S. Evaiu was 
ortilaincd pastor of this church. 

A Methodist churcli was errolod here in 1S40. 

St. Oeorge'a Mantyr — Brooljicld — PiinVa Hnlr.. This jiltice 
bos born previously mentioned as a stopping place on the L. f . 
mil rood. It in nenr Ihe eastern lini^ of the lown, nine miles 
from Riverhead. Tin; Peconick river runs a little norlh of 
the place, anil though the face of the ceiiiilry is here 46 feet 
above lide-Hiitcr, it nhuiinds ivitli .suninps and streams of 
water. About two mWi'tt west is nn extiiiaivc swamp, bearing 
the Indian name of Waxi'Missick, wiiieh the writiT wiiiild re> 
commend as the name of thiii village ; as he wutilJ Vai-uaak, 
instead of .Millville, sliil fitrlhcr woiii. 

The name "Bhohkfikld" is eimnecled wilh the religious 
history of the place, which will ho found n<jl (he kasl inter- 
esting part of lliR is!a!id. 

Towards Ihc cli.se >-.{' llm las! century (here was » coliec- 
fion of families in lliis viriiiilv, who-'! |)rimi|>iil eiiipleynient 
was to eenveil Ibe mlprcnl. lere-.!? ietn ei-riliiooil auil elinr- 
coal. The people lalmured b;ird IbrnuL'b the v.eek, at il nn llio 
Sablmth, being vix or ei^Jit miles ili.slani iVem any church, and 
the roads ihruiigh deep sand, ihey felt little inclinnli'in to try 
to reach ihc soimd of the ,','iisiKd. Tlicre wnn a fair prosjifci, 
therefore, that they and Ihiir chiMren were to jrrow up in a 
state of at least Kcnii-paiinni^ni. 

AUhiI Ibi-* lime, il pkasd tied !iv his .-rr-ice tn call niie of 
their number into his hiiigdeni. He wns a man of very *mnll 
powcrx of mitid, but nf pt^uliar humility of heart, and sim|di- 
city of ciinrneler. If ever a ehrisitinn in mndern days merit, 
cd the appi llnlion of a " c'lil'l,'' il wns Jmin.'httn JiMnson, 
Deeply sensible of hi:? own weahness, yet having tastiid that 
"the Lord is gnicieu*," be longed to have his nciub'^mrs l>e- 
come "parlahera of l!ic like precious faiih." Wiih much 
diffidence and trenll^lin'^ liiouah wilh a sincere de-ire to do 
them sood, he invited (hern lo come logeiber at his h"use. 
(which was then llie largest in the place,) nn ibe HablMHh 
and they accepted bis invilalioi:, lie prajed and sang, reail 
tile scriptures, and a sermon ; and frum that blcijsud hour, his 
bmiBe lieeamc the Detiiel of the plac<^ 
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But Mr. Robinson was not only of a humble and docile 
disposition — he was also the friend of order. And fearing 
that the course wiiich he had been constrained, by the force 
of circumstances, to enter upon, might be regarded as disor* 
dcrly, he early sought an opportunity to lay the whole matter 
before the Presbytery of Suiibik, and ask their advice. After 
examining the subject in all its bearings, (Oct. I6th, 178S,) 
those fathers and brethren felt constrained to regard it as a 
notable indication of providence, and they expressed their ap- 
probation of the course Mr. R. had pursued, and recognised 
him as a sort of catechist, to lead the devotions of that retired 
and isolated people ; and occasionally, besides reading well- 
selected sermons, to give them a word of exhortation. 

These labours seemed to meet with the divine approbation ; 
souls were hopefully converted to God ; and at length a little 
church was organized in the house of Obededom, which was 
taken under the care of the L. I. Presbytery, April 19th, 1796, 
bearing the name of BrookfieUL 

The Presbytery were induced to regard this as a peculiar 
case, which could never be made a precedent for lowering the 
stniidnrd of the gospel ministry; and, therefore, after some 
trials, and an rxamination adapted to the cnse, they regularly 
licensed ]\Ir. R. to proacii the gospel, April 20tli, 1790. 

After some years, on an application from Mr. R. and his 
pc?oplc, founilcd on the exigences arising from their peculiar 
circumstances, the Presbytery agreed to ordain Jiim to the 
work of the ministry, with a special view to that place, though 
not to instal him as the pastor. 

Accordingly, on the tiOth of Novomhor, 1807, the Prcsby- 
torv met in IJrookficld Moetinj; Housr- — Faliicr Robinftonx ottn 
house; — one of the fathers of the Presbytery preached the 
s,?rmon ffom Cant. ii. 15, and the ordination was duly con- 
summated. Although tiie writer was present on this interest- 
ing occasion, he doey not recollect that the preacher, wiio was 
a man of some dn/ ?rii, made a!iy special application of his 
text to the case in hand, but ho couM not help thinking, as 
most of liis readers will, that he Fcljcted rather a singular 
theme for an ordination sr^rmon. 

Father Robinson continued to labour not only with this 
p( ople, hut clscu here, as long as his bodily vigour endured ; 
rcarrd uj) a family, (of Vrhi<h one son is a regularly educated 
niinibler of the gospel, and a good instructor ;) and though he 
Htill lives, at a very advanced age, he is so intirm both in body 
a!]d mind that he is completely laid aside. But he still lov 
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to talk of the precious Saviour, and ascribe all his hopes to his 
abounding grace. The subject of religion is all that his me* 
mory retains. 

The remark that Father Robinson was a mnn of small natu- 
ral abilities, demands some qualification. While there was a 
child-like simplicity about him that seemed to indicate feeble* 
ness of intellect, there was an originality and shrewdness, 
that oftentimes rendered his performances deeply interesting 
and impressive. This remark cannot be better illustrated 
than by giving some notes of one of the last sermons which 
he delivered a few years ago, when suddenly invited to preach 
for a brother, whom he called on, as he passed through his 
congregation. This brother noted down some of his " bright 
thoughts" after hearing the discourse. His text was : 

1 Cor. XV. 47, 48. The first man is of the earth, earthy ; 
the second man is the Lord from Heaven. 

As is the earthy, such are they tiiat arc earthy ; and as is 
the heavenly, such arc they also that are heavenly. 

" 1. The text tells us of two men — two Adams. A short 
history of each, Adam — Christ. 

" H. The text tells us of their children, and they arc just 
like their respective progenitors. 

** The first Adam's children are like him. State some par- 
ticulars. 1. They are fond of drcfis. Adam and Eve were 
placed in the garden, both stark naked, and were not a grain 
ashamed. But the moment they sinned, they began to look 
about for something to cnver them, and made a dress of fig- 
leaves. — Just so their children do. 'I'heir hearts are sot upon 
dress. Pride acted out m this way more than any other, and 
yet to be proud of dress is to be pruud of what was occasioned 
by shame. 

** 2. They are like their parents i:i making excuses. Adam 
said, it wasn't me ; it was Evo. Eve said, it wasn't nie ; it 
was the serpent. Just so their children. Adam b(^j:at a son 
in his own likeness, and all his descendants are just like him. 
Ask any little hoy, Are you had ? and he says, No, Tin good. 

*• 3. They try to conceal thems^'lves from God. Adam 
and Eve hid themselves among the trees. Just so their pos- 
terity try to hide from God. 

**'But Christ's children arc like him. 

** 1. Ho was meek and lowlv : so arc tliev. 

" 2. He loved to please his lather — so do they. 

** 3. He loved to pray ; so his people. 

"4. He went about doing good — so do they." 
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Here he introduced his favourite themo, the scene of Geth* 
sernanc and Calvary, and commenting on Hcb. x. 14, de- 
scribed how ** all-conquering love" makes thcon children ; and 
thcy« catching the spirit of their divine Saviour, are trans- 
formed into his image. 

The whole was closed with a warm exhortation founded 
on this remark : *' The time is coming when an interest in 
Christ will bo folt to be of more value than anything and 
everything else." 

A small but commodious houso of worship was erected at 
Rrooktield in 1839. Present number of members is about 25; 
and the church is not in a thriving condition. They ha?e 
only I'ccasional preaching. 

UECArlTULATIOX. 

In this large township there are 22 organized churches, 
viz, ; 5 Presbyterian — 6 Congregational — 6 Epis. Methodist — 
2 PffUestant Methodist — 2 Episcopal and 1 Baptist ; which 
give an average of 339 souls to each. 

Section 7.— SMITHTOWN. 

Number of acres improved, - - - - 10,937 
»« " uniruprovod, - - - 27,063 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 20. 

This town is bounded on the north by the Sound, on the 
oast by l>rookhaven, on the south by Islip, and on the west by 
Ilnntiiifrton. 

Tl\e greater part of tiiis territory was given by n yandanch, 
the Sagamore of Montauk and Grand Sachem of the Island, 
under aate of July Mth, 1659, to Lyon Gardiner, as a token 
of gratitude for liis agency in redeeming his daughter from 
captivily. In 1662 a release for this tract was executed by 
the rliit?f of the Xissequag tribe, within whose limits it was 
comj)r<'l)pndc<]. 

In 16(13 Mr. Gardiner ronveyed the territory to Richard 
Smith, who had come from Hliode Island, and was then living 
in IJrookliaven. SiniUi obtained a patent from Gov. NicoU, 
March 3rd, 1665, in confirmation of his title, in which a con- 
dition was specified, that ten families should be settled thereon 
within three years. It was not, however, recognized as a dis- 
tinct town, till the passage of the act of 16S3. 

'J'he first settlement was made at Xissequag on the harbour, 
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r the Dorth shore ; and hero was the first place of ossem- 
ig for tho worship of God, and the burial of the dead. 
' a long time this town was called Smithficld ; which was 
ength exchanged for its present names, either of which is 
remely appropriate, from the large number of the Smiths 
> still inhabit it. 

CUURCIIES. 

L*he first church was erected at Nissequag, but at what 

By no satisfactory account has been obtained. 

n 175 U it was removed to the village called the Branch, 

ig on the middle road nearer the centre of the town. 

(ne present building was erected in 1827, and dedicated 

the 0th of September in that year. 

Ministers. 

The records of the Presbytery of Suffolk show that a 
rch, consisting of 7 members, was formed in this town 
>t. 17th, 1761. Whether there had been a previous organi- 
on cannot be ascertained. Nor can it be determined 
jther the labours of any minister had been statedly enjoyed, 
nously to the commencement of that century. It appears 
t in the contract with Mr. Phillips to settle in Brookhaven 
L697, Smithtown wns included as a part of his charge ; 
whether he divided his services between the two places is 
known. . It was, however, during the life time of Mr. 
Hips that the name of the Rev. Daniel Taylor occurs as a 
dent at Nisscquag, where he buried his wife. He was a 
iuate of Yale in 1707, and after residing here some years, 
lOved to New Jersey where he died Jan. 8th, 1748, at the 
of 64. Whether he was employed here in the ministry, 
if so, how long, is not ascertained. 

L similar uncertainty attends the history of the next indi- 
lal, who.is found hero in thejcharacter of a preacher. Mr. 
ler Reeve^ a native of Southold, and a graduate of Yale in 
1« whose history has been given in connexion with tho 
gregations of Moriches and Wcsthampton, is said to have 
ded at Nissequag some 12 or 14 years from about 1735. 
first received licence from some ministers in Southold, and 
I not ordained until after he left this town. It must 
e been during his residence here, that his son Tappan 
BVB, the late distinguished jurist of Connecticut, and 
Dent Christian, was born Oct. 17th, 1744. Here also he 
led his wife, who died May Gth, 1747. It is not probable 

11 
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that he continued to preach all the time of his residence at 
^'issc-qiin<;, as it was during this pcriodtthat he was overcome 
w iih Lis besetting sin, wliich afterwards occasioned him so 
much nKirtification and pain. 

The llcv. NajAhali Da^get was the first settled pastor in 
this town. He was licensed by the Presbytery of Sufiulk, 
Aug. 10th, 1740, and commenced preaching here shortly 
nfieruards, 'J'he clmrch having been removed to the Branch 
in IToO. ite was called and ordained pastor Sept 18th, 1751. 
lie was rlisniisscd, at his own request, for the want of support, 
>iov. Uli), 1755, and shortly after leaving the island, became 
connected with Yale College. 

Tor nearly 20 years succeeding, this Church had no settled 
pastor, and (lep( Tided on eccasional supplies and temporary 
eii^npt rnents. T\\q Jlov. Thomas Lewis was employed from 
176H to 1709 — and in 1771 Mr. Daiiid Avery sjicnt some time 
h( re by appointment of the Presbytery. 

The Kev. Joshua Hart was the ue.xt pastor. He was born 
at Huntington Sept. i7ih, 1738, graduated at Nassau Hall 
l'i70, and ordnincd as an cvniigelisl, by tlie Suilblk Presbytery 
Aj)ril tJjuJ, 1'77*J, he b(irg unwilling to preach the gospel as t 
licciiiiatc. Ijc Vvas insialled here April 13lh, 1774. iJuring 
Lis Inriimbeney, lie dc-voied a part of his time to the service 
of <>ihvr eliurches. In the revolutionary war, being an ardent 
patriot, iic sullLrod much from imprisonment by the British in 
the <nty of Acw York He was dismissed Sept. 6th, 17!?7. 
He wns never settled afterwards, but continued to labour as a 
seated supply in vacant congregations. He died at Fresh, 
pond, Oct. 3rd, IS '^9, at tl.e advanced age of 91 years. 

Another lon^ vacancv intervened, in which occasional sno- 
plies wer(^ enjoyed. A Mr. Halsey was employed from April 
17J)3 to Juno ITOo, and a Mr, Perkins for a few months after- 
wards. 

in Oct., 1796, tiie liev. Lulhrr Ghason (who had been 
ordained in 17i?iS by iho ."iJtriet Conirrotratiunal ConventiiHi 
of C'oni.ccticiit.) et.ii:n:onCv-d prcr.eliiiig here and at Islip, or 
Huntingloii Sruth. Ho was installed over these congrega- 
tions, Sept. liStli, 1707, by the Presbytery of Long Llaiid. 
Though a man of very limited education, he was a ready, and 
in seme respects, a popular prcaciier. lor a number of years, 
his s( rvices were highly acceptable. But, he was coDvicttd, 
]\lareh 2< th, 1^^(J4, on charges laid before the Presbytery, d 
** making too free use of intoxicating liquors," and '* a light- 
ness of deportment unbecoming the sacred profession^" both 
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of which he confessed, witii professions of repentance, and 
was restored to his standing. Ho was again arraigned, Juno 
17th, 1806, on charges of a still more serious nature; and 
aRcr a trial of 5 days, was convicted and suspended until he 
should make satisfaction. Notwithstanding Mr. G. had fre- 
quently declared that he could not confess the allegations al- 
leged, without lying to his own conscience, he shortly after 
came before his congregation, and made the prescribed con- 
fession. An acknowledgment made under these circum- 
stances, together with new disclosures of a still more serious 
character, furnished matter for a new scries of charges, which 
were presented by a member of the Presbytery. Mr. G. refused 
to submit to a trial, and abruptly left the Presbytery. Having 
been regularly cited to answer, as required by the Constitu- 
tion, and not appearing, he was suspended from the ministry, 
Aug. 5iOth, 1807, and after another citation, he was deposed, 
the 16th of Oct. following. Before the completion of this 
process, Mr. G- had, on application, been received into the 
I4. L Convention.* 

This unhappy event was attended with the most lainent- 
oble consequences on the church of Smilhtown. It was rent 
in twain, and a part which renounced the jurisdiction of the 
Presbytery, were assembled in a separate congregation, and 
supplied with preaching by the Convention. The church, 
feeble Ixjfore, was greatly weakened by this schism, and for 
several years was destitute of preaching during three-fourths 
of the time. For six months from Nov. 1809, the Rev. N. 
S. Prime divided his time, by appointment of the Presbytery, 
between this church and Freshpond. 

In Sept. 1811, the Rev. Bradford Marci/ commenced 
preaching in this place, and his labours terminated in a most 
remarkable result. Mr. Marcy was a man who, by constitu- 
tional temperament, and other peculiarities, seemed, to human 
appearance, not the best qualiliei for the existing state of 
things in this town. And yet, it pleased God to use hirn as 
an instrument to effect that, which appeared to be beyond tho 
power of all the clergy on Long Island. The writer may' be 
permitted to speak with confidence on this subject, as he was 

♦ The principal reason ani^cd by the mcnibora of tho Convention in 
jatitification of this act, wus, that they connidercd Mr. CilraKon qh iHrInn;;- 
ing to them, because he had been originally ortlained by the Corinrrticiit 
Convention, from which they had derived their eccIcBiusticul existence. 
And this was the principal point afterwards submitted to arbitrators and 
decided against th« claims of the Convention. 
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an cyc-witness to many of his operations* being present by 
8i)ecial invitation from tho parties concerned, at several of 
the meetings held on the subject. 

Mr. Marcy, after preaching a few months to the accept- 
ance of both parties, and acquiring, rather than seeking their 
confidence, proposed a joint meeting to try to settle their dif* 
fcrcnces, and unite in one church. Such meetings were held, 
and after mutual explanations and concessions to one an* 
other, a committee consisting of individuals of both parties 
was appointed to meet w^ith the Presbytery, and effect a re- 
conciliation with that body. Tiiis Committee attended the 
Presbytery in April, 1812, when tho reconciliation was con- 
summated. From that time to the present, they have remained 
a united people ; and that church has been, and still continucsi 
in a more pra<«perous condition than in any previous period of 
its existence. Mr. Marcy remained with this congregation till 
Au^., IS 14, when, at his own instance, he left the island. 

8ume time in 1816, tho Rev. Henry Fvlhr commenced 
preaching here, and was ordained Oct. 2Hd, 181H, as pastor of 
the united churchas of Smithtown and Freshpond. He was 
dismissed in l!^21, and afterwards was settled in North Stam- 
ford, Conn., where he still remains. 

The Kov. Richard F. yiroll came to this place in 1822, 
Wtos ordained June 25ih, 1623, and dismissed June 5th, 1827. 

The llev. Ilhamar Pillshury commenced his labours in this 
church, Sept. 9th, 1827, but was not installed till April 21st, 
1830. He was dismissed April 17th, 1833, and after sfKjnd- 
ing a year at Sag Harbour, he, with a chosen company, formed 
in good old puritanical style, emigrated and settled the town 
of Andover, III. Mr. Pill.sburv is deservedly regarded as the 
patriarch of this new settlement, — a worthy example for fu- 
ture emigrants. 

During the following vacancy, the church was supplied 
by ditferent individuals, among whom are the names of a Mr- 
A I void and a Mr. J^ockwood. 

In April, 1835, the Rev. James C. Edwards^ who had been 
some time in tiie service of the 8th Avenue Church, in Now- 
York, commencing preaching, under a call, to this church, 
and was installed the 5th of May following. He is still the 
pastor, and the congregation is in a prosperous state. 

Revivals. 

There have been seasons of special interest on the great 
subject of religion at dilFerent periods in the history of this 
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church. It has, indeed, always been small, in comparison 
with the population. But it is remarked by one of the pas- 
tore, that *' the earliest records of the ciiurch manifest a spirit 
of genuine piety, brotherly love, and Christian forbearance, 
together with unbending fidelity in discipline." But the most 
interesting seasons resulting in the largest increase of the 
church, have occurred under the last two pastors. In 1831, 
and in 1843, the Holy Spirit appears to have been poured out, 
and numbers were hopefully brought to '' the obedience of 
ftith." In the latter case, it is remarked that " the work was 
silent and deep, while souls were led by the Spirit to Christ, 
as an all-sufficient Saviour, their only refuge. The church 
itself was greatly revived and blessed, and the special influ- 
ences of the Spirit seemed to be enjoyed by God's people, 
long aflter the work of conversion had ceased.'' 

The number of communicants at different periods, has been 
as follows: — 

In the year 1827— '30— '33— '39— '42— 45. 
Members . 32,— 40,— 78,— 74,— G2,— 8 1 . 

A Methodist Episcopal Church was erected at the Haup- 
paugs. about 2 miles south of the Branch, in 1806. 

In later years, another church of that denomination has 
been erected at the landing, about 3 miles northwest of the 
Branch. 

A year or two since, a Roman Catholic Chapel was erected 
in a small settlement of foreigners, a mile and a half south- 
east of the Branch, which a Roman priest occasionally visits. 

At the present time, (1845,) a Methodist church is in the 
process of erection at the Branch. 

Summary » — There are 4 congregations, and as many 
houses of worship in this town, viz: — 1 Presbyterian, 2 Me- 
thodist, and 1 'Roman Catholic, giving an average of 477 
souls to each. 

Section 8,— ISLIP. 



Number of acres improved, . . • 8,016 
" " unimproved, . . 63,984 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 34. 
This town is bounded on the north by Smithtown and 
Brookhaven, east by Brookhaven, south by the Great Bay, 
and west by Huntington. 

Ttie township does not, like the others, extend to the ocean ; 
but a large portion of the great beach in front of it belongs to 
Brookhaven. 
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And hero wo have a striking illustration of the pernicious 
influence on the interests of population, resulting from the 
accumulation of land in the hands of a few owners ; espe- 
cially where that accumulation is perpetuated by the oJd feu- 
dal law of entailment. Although a large portion of this town- 
ship is naturally incapable of maintaining a large populatiooi 
as it embraces extensive tracts of sterile plains and vast 
swamps, yet the necks and other tracts of land are good, and 
capable of sustaining a much larger number of inhabitants 
than it now contains ; and as the law of entailment is now 
abrogated, it may be expected that the evil will be gradually 
remedied, though time will be required to render the work 
effectual. 

The great Nicolls Patent commenced on the east line of 
the town, about 2 miles ^\pest of Patchogue, and extended 10 
miles west, covering a tract nearly 10 miles square, or about 
60,000 acres. It was originally purchased of Winnequaheagk, 
the Sachem of Conncctquut, confirmed by a patent from Gov. 
Dongan, and afterwards by Gov. Fletcher. It has been re- 
duced about one third, by sales made under a special act of 
the legislature, passed May 3d, 1786, for the relief of the pro- 
prietor, who had become embarrassed by debt. The residue 
of the lands being divided among the heirs at law, they are 
offered for sale on liberal terms, and are gradually passing 
into otiier hands. 

Many of the first settlers, it is supposed, emigrated from 
Islipe in Oxfordshire, England, whence originated the name 
of the town. The number, however, was so small, that no 
regular municipal government was established till after the 
commencement of the last century. In 1710, an act was 
passed by tiio colonial legislature, authorizing such an organi- 
zation ; but the inhabitants being so few, and more than half 
of the territory being in the hands of a single individual, they 
probably felt no inclination to avail themselves of its provis- 
ions. The first town-meeting of which there is any record, 
was held on the first Tuesday in April, 1720. 

The principal part of the population of this town is dis- 
tributed along the great south road, and on the adjacent necks. 
Till within a few years, nothing like a village or compact set- 
tlement was to be found within its limits ; now there are two 
claiming Ibis appellation : SayviUe, 5 J miles west of Patcho- 
gue, in the eastern part of the town ; and MecJumicsrUlCj (for- 
merly called Sodom ?) in the western part, about 6 miles cast 
of Babylon. 
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The religious history of this town is much more concise 
than its secular. Till very recently, nothing in the shape of 
mn ecclesiastical orj'anization cxi^tod within its hounds. 

In 1769, a small church edifice was erected by the pa- 
tenteo, near the middle of the town, on the south road, de* 
signed for the celebration of divine worship according to the 
forms of the Episcopal church ; and was occasionally used for 
that purpose,* though it long remained unblessed hv prclatical 
hands. From 1814, the Rev. Charles Seabury, rector of Caro- 
line church at Sotauket, acted as a missionary to this congre- 
gation, and devoted a portion of his time to its service. 

In 1JS43, this church was re|)aired and enlarjred, and on the 
6th of Julv duly consecrated hv the bishop. Since that time, 
the Rev. Danitl V. M, Johnson has oliiciatod as rector. The 
present number of communicants is 11. 

At MechanicsvUlCj a Methodist church has been erected 
within a few years, and is regularly supplied. At SayvUle^ 
the Protestant Methodists maintain preaching, but no church 
has yet been erected. 

In the western part of the town, which was originally occu- 
pied by the Segatague tribe of Indians, there was formerly a 
amall Indian church collected, but whether thev had a house 
of worship Ls not known. This place was one of the stations 
at which Azariah Horton and other missionaries occasionally 
laboured ; and it is one of the few points, at which the re- 
mains of aboriginal blood may be traced on the shores. Here 
and there you meet a countenance, even at this day, that bears 
evident traces of native descent. The church above men- 
tioned is said to have been organized by Peter John^ whose 
brief history has been previously given; but it has long since 
become extinct. 

The central and northern parts of this town form almost one 
continuous wilderness, with scarcelv any inhabitants, and bids 
fair to remain so. The two small churches which have been 
mentioned, are the only places of worsiiip within its limits. 
Some few of the inhabitants on the east and west borders are 
attached to congregations in the adjacent towns; but the 
greater part of the population must be living in utter destitu- 
tion of the means of grace. From this fact, and the additional 
consideration that this town is a great resort for sportsmen 
and men of pleasure, the state of morals may be inferred. 
Here are several large hotels, furnished with billiard tables, 
ninepin-alleys, and other means of amusement and dissipa- 
tion, which doubtless exert a much more powerful eflfect on 
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the public morals than all the counter influences that are here 
enjoyed. So that, on the whole, to a moral and reli^oui 
man, this town presents the most undesirable residence of any 
town in the county. 

It is due to the people of this town, to say that their school* 
houses present the appearance, externally^ of being qMLcioa 
and comfortable buildings ; and it is to be inferred that the 
rising generation are favoured with the privilege of good ccrd* 
mon schools. 

Summary, — Two churches, 1 Episcopal and 1 Methodist, 
with a population of 2,098 souls. 

Section 9.— HUNTINGTON. 

Number of acres improved, - - . 32,532 

" «* " unimproved, - - 69,968 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 14 nearly. 

This is the most western town in Suffolk County, being 
bounded on the west by Oyster Bay, in Queen's Co. — on the 
cast by Smithtown and Islip ; and extends from L. I. Sound, 
including Eaton's Neck, on the north to the ocean. It has 
been previously stated that Lloyd's Neck, (formerly caUed 
Horse Neck) though united with this town by a beach, and 
lying on the east side of Oyster Bay, is attached to Queen's 
County. 

The first purchase from the natives was made by Gov. £a« 
ton, of New Haven, in 1646, and consisted of the Neck, that 
still bears his name, lying directly east of Lloyd's Neck, and 
is connected with the north-east corner of the town, by a sand 
beach 3 miles in length. 

In 1753, a purchase of 6 miles square, on the north side 
of the island,* extending from Cold Spring Harbour on the 
west, to Cow-Harbour on the east, was made of the Indians^ 
by a company that came from Sandwich, Mass. That colo- 
ny having been formed of persons collected from difierent set- 
tlements, there was less of that homogeneous character in the 
first settlers of this town, than on the eastern parts of the 
island. 

As the number of immigrants increased, additional pur- 
chases were made, till the extent of the town was adjusted to 
its present boundaries. 

In its original organization, this town, like the most of the 
others, was a perfectly independent government, founded by 
the voluntary association of the sovereign people. In 1660, 
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the purpose of security against external aggression, and 
ecially to secure themselves from coming under the juris- 
tion of the Dutch, they were taken, by their own request, 
der the government of the Harlibrd colony. After the sur- 
ider of the ^iew Netherlands to the British, this town was 
h great reluctance, and after much opposition, finally con- 
ftined to submit to the government of ttie Duke of York. 
The original settlement, still forming the principal village 
the town, is on the north side, spread over a considerablo 
ritory at the head of the harbour. The entrance of tho 
rbour is tho opening into the Sound, between Lloyd's Neck 
d Eaton's Neck, called Huntington Lay, and extends up 
:o the land, a distance of 5 miles, forming 4 or 5 distinct 
rhours, or principal landings: viz., Lloyd's harbour — West 
eck — Huntington — Little Cow Harbour and Great Cow 
irbour. The two latter now claim the name of Centreport 
d Northport. Ail these harbours lie within, or adjacent to, 
» territorial limits of this town, from which a considerable 
aating trade is carried on. From a very early period, a 
Ty has been maintained between this village and Norwalk, 
«, a distance of 20 miles, which is roeuiatcd by the town. 
There are several other settlen)ents or villages within tho 
ands of this large township, in most of which, are now re- 
jious organizations and houses of worship ; which hav(% been 
creased, of late years, to an enormous extent. The writer 
n recollect distinctly, when there were only 4 church ecli- 
«8 in the town, and divine worship statedly maintained in 
Jy one of them. Then, tliis principal parish occupied a 
rritory of more than 100 square miles, and the parish church 
18 regularly attended by multitudes, many of whom came 
or 9 miles. And it was cheering to the souU on the sab- 
ih morning to see the people flocking, in crowds, to tho 
Aise of God; while jho adjacent lawjis were literally 
jvered with their feiims and plain covered waggons. Then 
Of the people did not become tirrd, by the service of half a 
ly. To see a family get into their carriage and return home 
Doon, excited universal astonishment, and every body in- 
lired, what is the matter ? These recollections often awaken 
the writer's bosom a melancholy pleasure, and make him 
el willing to perform a pilgrimage, only to witness one such 
ithering on the holy sabbath, as he was familiar with, in his 
itive church, in the days of his childhood. 
But those days are gone ; never to return. Tho ancient 
nd-inarks are, in a great measure, removed, and few are left 

11* 
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to remember where they stood. Now 18 houses of worship 
occupy the same ground, which, half a century ago* was il- 
most exclusively devoted to the support of one : and not one 
of them is attended by a congregation more than half as large 
as ordinarily attended the old parish-church — the most of them 
very small. 

The principal villages or settlements within the town, are 
the following : viz., Cold Spring — Cow Harbour (Centreport 
and Northport) — Red Hook or Freshpond — l^mne-Comack, 
(the prefix being now seldom used) — Dix- Hills — Long Swamp 
—West Hills— Sweet Hollow— Half-way Hollow Hills— 
Babylon and Huntinnrton South. 

There are many things of an interesting character in the 
annals of this town, particularly during the rcyolutionary war, 
which, though they do not belong strictly to its religious histo- 
ry, are so intimately connected with its ecclesiastical affiiir?, 
that they will demand some notice. 

CnuKciiEs, &c. 

An ecclesiastical organization was formed here, at an early 
date ; though tiie precise ticne is not ascertained. The church, 
it is known, was originally congregational or indei>cndent,aDd 
remained so till March 30lh, 1748, when, by a very unani- 
mous vote, it united with the Suflblk Presbytery. A church- 
session was soon after regularly constituted ; and no church 
on the island has more unilbrmly and unitedly maintained the 
Prosbvterian form of government. 

The first house of worship was erected in 1G65, on a site 
in the valley a little west of the present location. It was re- 
paired and enlarged about 20 years afterwards. 

In 1715, a new building was commenced on the former 
site ; but after the frame was raised, it was taken down and 
reinovcil, (in compliance with the dosire of a large portion of 
the p('0|)le,) to the spot where the present church stands. It 
was furnished with a boll, which at that day, was a rnre ap- 
poinlngo to a country church. This building remained till the 
British took possesi^ion of the island, and stationed a con^i- 
derable force in this town. 

Though all the Island, especially the western parts, sufTercil 
greatly from the insolence and oppression of the soldiery, and 
still more from the depredations of the Tories^ under their au- 
thority and protection ; no town was subjected to equal out- 
rages on their feelings and property, with this town. The 
seats in the house of God were torn up and the building cou- 
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verted inln a uililarv df-Doi. Tiic 1j"!1 wns ia!v;'n awnv, a.: J 
tiiougli aAeru'anls ri'>.:o;<'.l, il wa-^ x) i/jjiircii as to !;..> iisri.,'.-s. 
Subsetjiicully (ITS'J) when the contest was virtually ended, 
the church was entirely pulled down, and the timber used to 
erect block-houses and barracks for the troops. And to wound 
the feelings of the inhabitants most deeply, these structures 
were erected in the centre of the burying ground, the graves 
levelled and the tomb-stones used for building their fireplaces 
and ovens. The writer has often heard old men testify, from 
the evidence of their own senses, tliat they had seen the loaves 
of bread drawn out of these ovens, trith the reversed inscrip' 
tians of tlic tomb-stones of their friends on the lower crust. 

The redoubtable commander in these sacrilegious proceed- 
ings, it has been previously stated, was Colonel Benjamin 
Thompson^ a native of Mass., and the same man that was af- 
terwards created, by the Duke of Bavaria, and known to the 
world, as Count Ru3ifobd. But his acts in this place have 
gii'en him an immortality, which all his military e.xploits, his 
philosophical disquisitions and scientific discoveries will never 
secure to him, among the descendants of this outraged com- 
munity. It would seem that during the whole war, no stone 
was left unturned to annoy the persons, and injure the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants. Their orchards were cut down, 
their fences burned, and the scanty crops which they were 
able to raise under these embarrassmetits, were often seized by 
lawless force for the use of the soldiers, or recklessly destroyed 
to gratify their malice. The aged pastor of the congregation, 
while he lived, was peculiarly obnoxious, on account of his 
known patriotic views and feelings. When the troops first 
entered the town, the officers housed their horses in the pas- 
tor's stable, and littered them with sheaves of unthreshed 
wheat, while they cursed the "old rcbol," as they were pleased 
to call him. They then took possession of his house, for their 
quarters, breaking the furniture, which thoy did not need, tear- 
ing leaves out of his most valuable books, or entirely deslro} ing 
one volume of a set, as if to render thorn valueless, witiiout 
taking the trouble to destroy the whoh3. VV^hile recording 
these worse than Vandal transactions, the writer is sitting in 
the identical chair which his grand-sire occupied before him, 
and which still bears the deep marks of British outrage. 
And he has books lying before him, with the impress of the 
same savage hands. Does the reader rcquin; any apology, 
for this apparent digression, in giving vent to feelings of just 
indignation ? 
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In 1764, the year adter the peace, the present church edi- 
fice was erected. It was considered a sort ofparagom^ being 
spacious, and finished in the most approved style of that day. 
It was furnished with a bell, which has called the assembly to 
the house of God, and tolled the knell of thousands, for more 
than 50 years. The church has undergone no alteration, ex- 
cept receiving a modernized pulpit ; and having always been 
kept in excellent repair, bids fair to last for many years to 
come. The congregation, once the largest on the island, has 
been greatly diminished by the erection of new churches, of 
the same or difierent denominations in the town, but it is still 
respectable in point of numbers, property, and piety. 

Ministers • 

The Rev. William Lcverichy who was among the first set- 
tlers of Oy sterbay, was the first pastor of this church. He 
was settled here about the year 1658. Hs. remained in this 
charge till 1669, when he removed to Newtown. 

The Rev. Eliphalct Jones^ was invited to this town in Jan. 
1676, having previously declined an invitation from the con- 
gregation of Jamaica. Ho was, at that time, residing at 
Greenwich, Ct. He is said to have been the son of the Rev. 
Mr. Jones, the first minister of Fairfield, and was born at 
Concord, Mass., on " the 9th of the 11th month, 1C40." He 
appears to have hesitated about accepting the overtures of the 
people, and did not consent, until he had spent a year among 
them. He was then settled with great unanimity, and con- 
tinued in that relation more than half a century. Ahhough the 
name still exists in this vicinity, " it is pretty well ascertained 
that he did not leave any posterity." He is believed " to have 
been a man of great purity and simplicity of manners, and a 
faithful and successful preacher." Little is known of his ta- 
lents and acquirements. At the ordination of a colleague, 
when he was more than 80 years of age, ho delivered tho 
charge, which the candidate tnmiscribed uj)on the records of 
the church, and into his own private diary, both of which now 
lie before the writer. It breathes the spirit of piety, and ex- 
hibits a deep sense of the responsibilities of the sacred ofllicc. 
He died June 5th, 1731, in the 91st year of his age. Though 
the place of his sepulture is not known, a number of gentle- 
men of this congregation, with a laudable respect for his cha- 
racter, have erected, within a few years, a plain monument 
to his memory, in the public burying ground. Such acts of 
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generoeity, especially where there are no ties of blood to 
prompt them, speak as much for the liviDg as for the dead. 

The Rev. Ebenezcr Prime commenced his labours as the 
assistant of Mr. Jones, June 21st, 1719, in which relation he 
remained 4 years. He was born at Milford, July 21st, 1700, 
and graduated at Yale, in 1718. Being rcjE^larly called, he 
was ordained collegiate pastor, June 5th, 1723, by a council 
of ministers, one half of whom were from Connecticut, and 
the others from the eastern part of the island. He died Sept. 
25th, [or Oct. 3d, as another account states,] 1779. 

His character is concisely drawn by another, in the follow- 
ing brief extract : — " He was a man of sterling character, of 
powerful intellect, and possessed the reputation of an able and 
faithful divine. His library was unusually large and valua- 
bles, for the times. Few clergymen possessed an influence 
more general ; and few, it may be said, more entirely deserved 
it." It may, without impropriety, be added, that he was a dili- 
gent student, and extremely exact and systematic in all his 
affairs. And although the most of his MSS. as well as many 
of his valuable books were mutilated and destroyed by the 
British, yet, it appears from his register of texts, dates, and 
places of preaching, which was kept, without a single omis- 
sion, to the close of his life, that he prepared more than 3,000 
written sermons, which, according to the custom of the day, 
when people were not easily wearied with the sound of the 
gospel, were of great length. More of his discourses than 
those of ordinary pastors at that time, were published, parti- 
cularly those delivered at ordinations, and on other special 
occasions, which are still extant. On the subject of the gos- 
pel commission, he entertained some pccidiar views, and be- 
lieving that as ample qualifications and high authority were 
required to preach the gospel, as to administer its ordinances, 
he could not, in conscience, consent to license men to preachy 
without, at the same time, ordaining them to the work of the 
ministry. These views ho illustrated and defended in two 
sermons, which were published at the time. And it would 
seem, that a number of the Presbytery of Suffolk accorded in 
these views ; as we find in the minutes of the Synod of New- 
Tork and Philadelphia, in 1771, a communication from Mr. 
P., and others of that Presbytery, stating conscientious scru- 
ples in regard to complying with the order of the Synod, [in 
1764,] respecting ordination sine titulo. Though Mr. P.'s 
views remained unchanged, they were somewhat modified, by 
the scarcity of ministers and the necessities of the times. 
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Near the close of his life, he did admit licentiates to preach in 
his pulpit ; but he would never permit them to pronounce the 
apostolic benediction ; believing, that this was an official act| 
which an unordained man had no more right to perform, than 
to administer the special ordinances. 

The Rev. John Close^ iha fourth pastor, was called and or- 
dained as a colleague to Mr. Prime, Oct. 30th, 1766, but he 
was dismissed April 4th, 1773. He removed to New Wind- 
sor, and afterwards to Waterford ; where he died. From the 
time of his removal from Huntington, Mr. P. had no regular 
aid during his life. Though he was very infirm, and often 
laid aside, the troubles of the war prevented any measures to 
procure an assistant. The congregation, having become va- 
cant in the revolution, and suffering peculiar trials during that 
gloomy period, remained unsupplied till after the peace. 

The Rev. Nathan JVoodhull, the fifth pastor, was ordained 
Dec. 22nd, 1785. He remained, however, less than 4 years; 
was dismissed April 21st, 1789, and removed to Newtown, 
whore he ended his days. 

Here, from peculiar causes, a vacancy of 5 years succeed- 
ed. But it is worthy of record, that during all this time, when 
no occasional preaching was enjoyed, regular devotional ser- 
vices, acconjpanied with the reading of a sermon, were con- 
stantly maintained ; principally by the pious zeal and perse- 
verance of one of the olHcers of the church, whose memory 
is embalmed in the hearts of many, with a fragrance, more 
grateful, than that of precious ointment. James Nostrant 
was for 54 years an elder of this church ; and though he lived 
at the time of this vacancy, 6 miles from the sanctuary, 
he was probably not five times absent from the house of God. 
'J'hrough storms of ruin, or hail, or snow, as well as in fair 
weather, he was always seen, exactly at the hour, ascending 
the hill of Zion ; and whether the congregation were favoured 
with preaching, or d<'pcnded on him to lead their devotions, 
he was always in his place. Some now living can remember, 
with what pious ardour he always poured forth the desires of 
his soul. He was, without exception, the most uniformly de- 
vout, and consistent Christian, that the writer ever knew. It 
may be ascribed to the partiality of early respect and friend- 
ship, but he feels himself more personally indebted, under 
God, to the counsel and prayers of this man of God, than to 
thoseof any other man that ever lived. He died Feb. 7th, 1813, 
at the advanced age of nearly 90 years. The interests of re- 
ligion, in this large town, which at that time constituted a sin- 
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gle congregation, arc probably as much indebted to the inflii- 
ence and labours of this individual as to any minister that 
ever served them.* 

It would appear incredible at the present day, if it should 
be stated, how generally and with what interest this congre- 
gation attended, during this long vacancy, on ** reading meet- 
ings," and how ardently they hailed the proclamation of the 
gospel by an occasional supply, l^he writer can never forget, 
though he was a mere child at the time, what a sensation was 

groduced by the unexpected entrance of a clergyman, (who 
ad been detained through the night on the Sound,) just at the 
close of the morning service, and by the annunciation that 
there would be preaching in the afternoon. Scarcely any 
one left the precincts of the churcli ; the bell sent forth a 
more significant peal — the tolling (which was always omitted 
when there was no preacher) was prolonged, that all within 
the reach of the sound might know that there was an ** am- 
bassador for God" in the place ; and, till the afternoon ser- 
vice was far advanced, the people were still flocking to the 
house of the Lord, most expressively saying by their counte- 
nances, as they entered, " How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the ^f^ai of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace ; that bringeth good tidinjjs of good, that publisheth 
salvation ; that saith unto Zion, Thy (iod reigneth." Would 
to God that the days of old might be restored. 

The Rev. William Schenck, the sixth pastor, was installed 
Dec. 27th, 1793, and was dismissed in 1817, when he removed 
to Ohio, where the most of his children had previously settled. 
He was a dignified and excellent man ; though not distin- 
guished as a great and popular preacher, his labours were ac- 
ceptablcf and the church received large accessions under his 
ministry. He had been previously settled at Cape May, in 
Jersey, and subsequently at Ballston, N. Y. He died at 

♦ An instructive anecdote, in relation to this good man, is worth prc- 
Bcrvin^. An irreligious man, whose house Deacon Nosfrant always [lassed 
in going to church, was in the habit of ridiculing his pious zeal. One sab. 
bath morning, accompanied by a violent snow.storm, he stood looking 
out of his wiridow, and obst^rving Deacon N. facing the storm, he said to 
his wife, '* There goes that old foolJ'* Time passed on; and some years 
afterwards, the Spirit of God arrcHted this individual, and bi ought him 

f>roRtr.itc at the foot of the cross. But he could not quiet his mind, till he 
lad gone to the Deacon, and confeswd, with deep humility and regret, 
the unworthy Sjiccch which he had made, years before, and of which the 
deacon had nerer been informed. The writer has often heard the good 
old man loll the story, and " glory in being** esteemed " afoot for Christ's 
■ake.** 
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Franklin, Oh., September 1st, 1822, being nearly 85 years 
of age. 

The Rev. Samuel Robertson was ordained Nov. 2Sth, 1816, 
as a colleague to Mr. Schenck, and was at the same time a 
stated supply of the church at Hempstead, where he laboured 
half the time. After Mr. S.'s dismission, he confined his la- 
bours to this congregation till Nov. 26 th, 1823, when he wai 
dismissed and left the island. 

The Rev. ^ehemiah Browrif the eighth pastor, was ordained 
Oct. 18th, 1624, and, after remaining nearly 8 years, was 
dismissed June 25th, 1832. 

In the settlement of this gentleman, a most unhappy schism 
was produced in the congregation, not only among thcm> 
selves, but in their relation to the Presbytery of Long Island. 
When the Presbytery met, and entered upon the trials of Mr. 
B. for ordination, his examination on one of the subjects 
was not sustained. This decision resulted, probably, not 
merely from the short interview which the Presbytery had 
with the candidate, but from a previous acquaintance of some 
of the members with Mr. B., while he resided near them in 
the capacity of a teacher. Upon communicating this result 
to the congregation, great dissatisfaction was produced, and 
the Presbytery adjourned without being able to allay it. Sub- 
sequently, in a public meeting, the congregation, by a ma« 
jority of votes, withdrew from the Presbytery of Long Island, 
and declared themselves independent. Shortly after, they ap- 
plied to the 2d Presbytery of New \ork, who received them, 
and, on the day above mentioned, ordained and installed Mr. 
Brown. This unhappy schism, strangely sanctioned by a sis- 
ter Presbytery, produced the most painful state of things in 
the church and congregation. Families, even parents and 
children, were divided, — and, in some instances, bitter animosi- 
ties were produced and perpetuated ; and the cause of re- 
ligion, of course, suffered serious injury. Without expressing 
an opinion on the merits of the original question, for which 
he has not the needful data, the writer may be allowed to say, 
that the course taken by the congregation was entirely wrong, 
and subversive of all order and authority in the church. It 
would have been far better for them to suffer a wrong, than to 
have done so manifest a wrong. Their edification and the 
salvation of their children did not depend on having Mr. B. 
for their minister, even though he were the best man in the 
world, — while the course they took was onci that was fraught 
with certain evils to them and their posterity. Besides, it 
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was an act of rebellion against the authority of the Presbytery* 
)f which they were a constituent part, and to whicli they had 
iromiscd subjection. And although all human courts arc liablo 
:o err* it is far better to submit now and then to an incorrect 
lecision, than to hazard everything by dissolving all the bonds 
>f society. Nothing but an extremity will ever justify a rcvo- 
ation. The Synod, in reviewing these transactions the samo 
nonthy endeavoured, as far as in their power, to obviate the 
)vil consequences naturally resulting from such a procedure, 
ly declaring that there was " great irregularity in the pro- 
ieedings," and that " the Second Presbytery of New York did 
lot exercise due deliberation in receiving the congregation of 
luntington, which withdrew itself irregularly from under the 
«r8 of the Presbytery of Long Island." But, " upon a gene- 
al review of this unhappy case," they deemed it best, and did 
iccordingly "set off" said congregation, " to belong in future 
o the Second Presbytery of New York." 

After Mr. B.'s dismission, tho Synod, in Oct., 1832, in divid- 
og the L. I. Presbytery, gave permission to such churches on 
be island as were connected with tho city Presbyteries, to 
nite with the Second Presbytery of Long Island. Under this 
ermission, the congregation became again united with the 
eighbouring churches. Since that time it has been happily 
BBOciated, its aflairs have been conducted with great rogu- 
irity^ and the effects of that lamentable schism wonderfully 
fiaced from the minds of the people. 

The Rev. Solomon i^. Ilalliday^ the ninth pastor, was or- 
ained April 17th, 1833, but not installed till the 2d of July 
>l]owing. He was dismissed April 19th, 1836. 

The Rev. James JSVDougaly the tenth pastor, was installed 
fov. 2d, 1836, and continues in the deserved esteem of his 
eople. 

Revivals, A:c. 

There arc no records extant of the state and progress of 
lis church during the incumbency of the first two pastors. 
^he third pastor, when driven from his own dwelling, hastily 
taving it, with most of its contents, to the depredations of 
Iritish vassals, appears to have carried away in safety, tho 
anals of his own extended ministry. That venerable volume, 
ow more than 125 years old,*lics before the writer, contain- 
ig in a bold, legible hand, the record of every text on which 
B had prepared a written discourse — the names of all tho 
drsons he had baptized, admitted to the communion of the 
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church, or united in marriage, during his ministry of 60 yean, 
together with the proceedings of the session in the adminis- 
tration of discipline. 

From this, it appears, that at the time of his ordination in 
1723, there were 41 members in the communion of the church; 
14 male and 27 female. Afterwards added, 109 males, 219 
females. In the course of the same time ho administered 
2,H81 baptisms, celebrated 822 marriages, and prepared moie 
than 3,000 written sermons. 

In the year 1741, this congregation participated in the 
general awakening of that day. The work was characterized 
by the same peculiar marks, as in other parts of the laad. 
The pastor being called upon, on one occasion, to preach at 
the close of a military ^^ training" which would be deemed a 
singular preaching occasion in this day, he remarks in his 
private diary, that at this meeting, several were brought "un- 
der strong convictions," and "the main part of the congrega- 
tion were in tears.'' Of another meeting a few days aAer, 
ho says, " Preached on John vii. 37, — ^great numbers cried out 
in distress — the power of God was marvellous." Numerous 
hopeful conversions arc stated to have taken place, and gene- 
rally after •• convictions of /o/i^r continuance." 

Again in 1764, this church enjoyed another season of special 
refreshing. How extensively it prevailed, and how many 
were the happy subjects of the work, it is difficult to ascertain 
with precision. The following is an extract from the Rev. 
Mr, Prime's letter under date of May 8th, of that year, pub- 
lished by Dr. Buel in his narrative of the revival in Easthamp- 
ton : " Although there are some among us, I hope but very 
few, that oppose themselves, yet blessed be God, his glorious 
work of grace goes on here ! The greatest part of our people 
seem(^d to be solemnized and made thoughtful ; not a few 
wounded deeply at heart, and groaning under burdens insup- 
portable, some under shuddering horror, and fearful apprehen- 
sions of divine wrath." The private diary of Mr. P., under 
date of Sept. 2, I7G4, after noticing the administration of the 
Lord's Supper, in which he was assisted by Messrs. Buel and 
Whitakcr, he says : " God has poured out his spirit in a sur- 
prising manner upon this people — glory be to his name."— 
What renders this work the more remarkable is, that there had 
been troubles in the church (of what kind is not stated,) that 
had Ctiused the administration of the ordinance to be suspend- 
ed from June 5th, 1763, to the time above mentioned. This 
it seems was very much the practice of some churches in that 
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fatjy in times of trial and difficulty. A greater number was 
idded to the church in this revival than in that of 1741-2; 
md, what is worthy of distinct notice, a greater number of 
nales than females. 

No other general awakening is known to have taken place 
till 1800. In the spring of that year a deep interest on the 
nibject of religion commenced, which spread through the 
songregation, and continued, with very little abatement, till 
the succeeding winter, and indeed into the following year. A 
large number professed to become the subjects of renewing 
{race. The writer may be allowed to say, that he well re- 
x>]lects that season of mercy, it being the period at which his 
3WD mind was first permanently impressed with a sense of 
livinc things, and in which many of his dear friends and com- 
panions were hopefully brought into the kingdom. The fruits 
af this revival have been chiefly gathered into the garner of 
GMy and few remain to tell what was then done for their souls. 
But a savour has been loft behind which will never be lost. 

Again, the years 1810 — '17 — ':i2 and '42-3 have been dis- 
tinguished as seasons of special refreshing from the presence 
yT the Lord, and at each of thuse times, considerable additions 
nrere made to the communion of the church. 

The following items will show the different fluctuations of 
this church for the last 60 years : — 

At the time of Mr. Schenck's settlement in 1793, there 
irere about 40 members of the church. During his ministry 
irere added 331. At the time of his dismission, the whole 
(iaml>er surviving was 2C3. This number was somewhat in- 
creased under the ministry of Mr. Robertson. But by the 
lissatisfaction occasioned by Mr. Brown's settlement it was 
reduced to 200. This number was still further reduced in 
1829, by the dismission of 45 members, to form the church at 
Sweet Hollow. By the last report made by Mr. Brown, the 
total number of members was 130. Since that time, the 
shurch has gradually increased. The number of members re- 
ported the present year is 237. 



An Episcopal Church was erected in this village somc- 
wrhcrc between 1750 and '60, and the Rev. Janies Greaion 
wna stationed hero in 1767, and remained till his death, in 
1773. Though afterwards occasionally supplied, there was 
DO stated service maintained till the close of the century. 
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Indeed, for many years, the houso was not opened, and wu 
literally the undisturbed possession of bats and owls, it was, 
however, repaired, about 40 years ago, and service re-estab- 
lished, but with considerable irregularity. Some 10 yean 
ago, this church being placed on the missionary establishment, 
it has been supplied with more regularity. For several yean 
the Kev. J. Sherwood, of Cold Spring, devoted a part of hit 
time to its service. The Rev. Mr. Hall is the prescot rector. 

In 1825, a Methodist Epis. church was erected in this 
village, and the society is supplied with constant preaching. 
It numbers between 70 and 80 members. 

In 183C-7, a church edifice was erected by the univereal- 
ists, near the burying ground. 

in the eastern part of the village, near the Episcopal 
church, is a small building erected for a school, that is now 
occupied as an African Meth. (Zion) church. 

In 1794, an A<:aD£my was erected directly opposite the 
Presbyterian church. This institution was never chartered, 
or placed on the foundation of the public Academies of the 
state. Its reputation has been fluctuating. Sometimes a 
good classical school has been maintained, and at others, it 
has dirtbred little from a common school. 

By a legacy recently left to this institution, by Nathamel 
Potter, Esq., ample provision is made for the gratuitous in- 
struction of all the poor of the village. Though the validity 
of tlio will has been contested, it is to be hoped that the bene- 
volent design of the testator will not be defeated. 

The same individual bequeathed a similar sum to the IVes- 
byterian church, which is involved in a Hke controversy. But 
when we consider the influence of such endowments on an 
able religious society, a failure in realizing it would not be the 
occasion of as much regret as in the former case. 

Cold Spring is a considerable village in the northwest cor- 
ner of the town, lying on a harbour known by the same name, 
which constitutes the head of Oyster Bay. The Indian name 
was XacJuiquatuck, A Methodist church was erected here 
in 1842. 

A Baptist church was organized a few years ago, of which 
a son of the Rev. Mr. Earle, of Oyster Bay, has been pastor 
for the last two years. A house of worship has been erected 
the past summer. 

Centreport^ (formerly Coic Harbour,) is a settlement 3 
mile^ east of the village of Huntington. A church was erect- 
ed here some 25 years agOy by that section of the Methodist 
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which has heen denomiDated StiltcellUes. In 1831 it 
cen down and removed to Comack. In 1838 a new 
ras erected on the same site, and is occupied by tlio 
set. 

it a mile and a half cast, at the hoad of Great Cow 
T, near what is now called Northport, a Methodist 
hurch was erected in 1833. 

iHPOKD is a vicinage in the northeast corner of the 
rhere a house of worship was erected some 60 years 
t the precise date is not asccrfained. It was supplied, 
of the time, by the Rev. Joshua Hart, while he con- 
it Smithtown, and after his dismission from that place, 
^nisation of a church here was reported to the Pros- 
by Mr. H., Oct. 12th, 1796. It was, however, small, 
itinued so, till in 1H09 it had become well-nigh ex- 
n the autumn of that year, the Rev. N. S. Prime com- 
. labouring here, and remained a year and a half. The 
was resuscitated, officers elected, a considerable at- 
and seriousness existed. In the course of the year 20 
Ided to the church, which then consisted of about 40 

J*i9, the house of worship was taken down, and rebuilt 

Hook, about a mile and a half west of its former lo- 

but the church still bears its original name. 

church remained vacant till 1816, when it was united 

lithtown, in the settlement of the Rev. Henri/ Fuller, 

s dismissed in 1H19. 

Ebenezer Plaif, a licentiate, laboured here from 1822 

Rev. NehcmJah B, Cook was ordained pastor of this 
and Islip, or Babvlon, Jan. 19, 1826, and was dis- 
in 1832. 

cancy of 6 years succeeded, in which the church was 
>y several different ministers. 

Rev. E. McLaughlin from 1833 to 1834. The Rev. 
Wichham and Sparry, in 1835. The Rev. Mr. Cook 
36 to 1836. 

I37j the Rev. William Townley commenced labouring 
id continued till April, 1843. 

144, the Rev. Ebenezer Piatt, who had laboured here 
"8 ago, became a stated supply, and is still labouring 
is people, 
church has continued to increase, having enjoyed 
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special revivals in 1810, '16, *22, and '32, and now consists of 
145 members. Its largest number was 154, in 1842. 

WiNXB-CoxACK is a small settlement near the eastern line 
of iIk; town, on the middle road. It has been occupied princi- 
pally by the Methodists ; and they erected a house of worship 
here in 1789, which was the first belonging to that denooiini- 
tion in the county, and the second on the Island. It was very 
thoroughly repaired in 1838. 

More than 20 years ago, a number of this Society becaine 
Stilwcllitcs, and a class of that section was organized here. 
In 1831, the house which had been erected at Cent report, by 
their brethren, was taken down and rebuilt in this vicinity, 
and is still occupied. 

West Hills. — Tliis is a small settlement, about 3 or 4 miles 
to the southwest of the village of Huntington. It derives its 
name from the spur of hills which here extends from the high- 
lands on the north, nearly to the middle of the island. Janes' 
Hill is one of the highest elevations on Long Island, and hu 
beon supposed by some to exceed that at Hempstead Har- 
bour. Its naked top affords a most extended view of the main, 
the sound, the ishind itself, and the ocean. Numerous springs 
have their origin in these hills, that send forth unfailing 
streams which, after running to a considerable distance, form 
ponds that are evaporated by the sun or disap{>ear in the 
sand. 

This little settlement is about midway between the old par- 
ish and Sweet Hollow, and the population, which formerly 
belonged exclusively to the former congregation, is now di- 
vided between them. 

In 1S44, the Methodists erected a small house of worship 
on the eastern boundary of this neighlx)urhood, for the mu- 
tual accommodation of this neighbourhood and L(mg Sicamp 
— another small settlement a little to the edstward. 

SwKKT Hollow is a settlement near the middle of the 
town, from north to south, which, until 1829, constituted a 
part of the old congregation. But on the 25th of May in 
that year, 45 members, dismissed from the village church, 
were organized into a distinct church, by a committee of the 
Proi^hytcry of New- York, and received under the care of 
that body on the 13th of Oct. following. 

On the 20th of xMarch preceding, the erection of a church 
had been commenced, and was completed and dedicated 
July 2Gth, 1829. 
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The Rev. N. C Saxton laboured here for a few months in 
the summer and full of that year. 

The Rev. Joseph JSimmo commenced his labours ns a stated 
supply, in Dec. 1<:J29, and continued till the li^t of May, 1H36. 

The Rev. Chester Long succeeded, on the Sabbath follow- 
ioff Mr. N.'s departure, and still remains with this people. 

xhc present number of members in this church is IIS. 

About a mile to the southwest of this place, on the road to 
Farmingdale, the Methodists have recently commenced the 
erection of a house of worship, which will probably be com- 
pleted this fall. 

Babylon. — In 1730, a small church edifice wos erected 
at Huntington South, in the village now called Babylon, which 
was occasionally occupied, but by no permanent minister. It 
was torn down by the British in 177S, and its materials trans- 
ported to the western part of the island for military purposes. 
In 1784, a new building was erected, which was supplied with 
the administration of the gospel only part of the time. The 
congregotion was generally known in former days by the 
name of IsUp^ as the church stood near the line of that 
town, and a part of its attendants were from within its 
bounds. The Rev. Luther Gleoson preached to this congre- 
gation half the time, during his pastoral relation to the church 
of Smithtown. 

For several years after Mr. Gleason's removal, this church 
was in a very destitute condition, and enjf>y«^d only occasional 
supplies. Mr. Richard S. Storrx^ and others, laboured with 
them a few months, but they had no settled pastor. 

In 1817, Mr. Samuel Weed commenced preaching, with 
acceptance, to this people, and was ordained, (but not in- 
stalled,) May 12th, 1S19. iieiug appointed a Commissioner 
to the General Assembly in IB'-iiK he was taken sick in Phila- 
dclphia, and died on the 20th of June, in that city. 

The Rev. Alciander Cvmmins succeeded for the spoce of 
3 years, the Rev. Nehr.miah B. Cook from 18*24 to 1832, and 
the Rev. Ebenezer Piatt for 4 vears succeeding. 

In 1838, the congregation disposed of their old house of 
worship, and erected a new one, which is a neat atid commo- 
dious building. 

The Rev. Alfred Ketcham commenced preaching hero as 
a stated supply, Jan. 1, 1839, and still remains. During his 
ministry, more than 100 persons have been uuded to the 
church, which now consists of 170 members. 
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A Methodist Episcopal Church was erected in this village 
in 1840. 

Anollicr of a much older date stands within the bounds of 
the town, o.J mile^ west, in a settlement called Huntington 
South or West Neck. A new and more spacious edifice is 
now in process of erection by this Society^ and will soon be 
coni|)letcd. 

Summarj/. — In this township, there are now 18 organized 
religions societies, and the same number of houses of wor* 
ship, viz. : — 4 Presbyterian, 11 Methodist, 1 Baptist, 1 Episco- 
palian, and 1 Universalist. 

QUEEN'S COUiNTY. 

Sectioiv 10. — Otsterbat. 

Number of acres improved, - - - 34,261 
" " " unimproved, - - - 46,709 
Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 13, nearly. 

This is the most eastern township in Queen's county, and 
like Brookhavcn and Huntington, extends the whole breadth 
of the island, from the Sound on the north, to the ocean on 
the south. It is bounded on the east by Huntington, and on 
the west by the two Hcmpstcads. It is much wider on the 
north than on the south, extending from Hempstead Harbour 
to Oystcrbay, Rnd includes Lloyd's Neck which lies on the 
east of that Bay. 

Several early attempts by the English to effect a settlement 
on this territory were frustrated by the hostility of the Dutch 
government. And it was not till after the treaty of 1650, 
establishing the western line of this town, (which then ex- 
tended but little west of the present village,) as the boundary 
between the Dutch and English jurisdiction, that any of these 
efforts were crownod with success. 

In IGiiS, a small company of 10 persons, among whom 
was the Rev. William Leverich, principally from Sandwich, 
Massachusetts, made a purchase of the Matinecock Indians, 
and commenced a settlement on the site of the present vil- 
lage. It increased with considerable rapidity, so that in 10 
years there were more than 50 landholders. 

At an early period of the settlement, a municipal govern- 
ment was established, but there is no evidence of any eccle- 
siastical organization till a much later date. It is believed 
that the Rev. Mr. Leverich bestowed a portion of his labours 
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on this infant settlement, though he appears to have devoted 
himself principally to the instruction of the natives till he set- 
tled in Huntington in 1 658. 

The early settlers of this town, and indeed of several towns 
ID this county, were of a more diversified character than those 
of the other counties. This circumstance no doubt was a 
principal cause of delaying the establishment of religious in- 
stitutions, the lack of which has had a powerful and abiding 
influence on the moral habits and general interest of the com- 
munity. 

The difierent settlements within the present limits of this 
town.besides the principal village at the Harbour are Glen Cove^ 
Buekram^ Wolver HoUow^ Cedar Swamp, Norwich, Jericho, 
Woodbury^ Belhpage, Farmingdale,and Oyslerbay South. Each 
of these will be noticed, as far as they come within the range 
of this work, after giving the annals of the original settlement. 

There are few towns on Liong Island whose early religious 
hbtory is veiled in greater obscurity than this. For nearly 50 
fears from its first settlement, there is not a particle of evi- 
dence of the organization of any religious society, or of the 
llated labours of a religious teacher of any denomination. 

The first religious organization of which wo have any 
anthentic information, is that of the Baptist persuasion ; and 
in relation to this, there are only a few facts, which have 
been gleaned and kindly furnished by the venerable Martna- 
duke Earle, the present pastor of that church. 

It appears that somewhere about the year 1700, Mr. WU- 
Uam Rhodes, a preacher of that denomination, (but net an or- 
dained minister,) came to this town, having a short lim3 be- 
fore emigrated from England to Rhode Island. By his 
labours he collected a small number of hearers. But whether 
he was ever ordained, or a church actually organized under 
his ministry, does not appear. His death occurred in 1724, 
about which time it is supposed that the first house of worship 
iras erected. This building, which is still standing, is a great 
euriosity. It is about 20 feet square, with 12 feet posts, and 
a pyramidal roof running to a sharp point. Though removed 
to the opposite side of the street and converted into a barn, 
irith a * lean-to' on each side, it still continues to attract the 
notice of every stranger. Its venerable door and square win- 
dows both above and below, still mark it as a building that has 
been prostituted from its original purpose. 

The present church edifice was erected in 1805. 

Among Mr. Rhodes' converts, was an individual by the 

12 
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name of Robert Feeks. He was the son of a qaaker preacher 
in this town ; and having early '* manifested gifts for the 
ministry*" became the assistant, and afterwards the succenor 
of Mr. Kdoncs. He was ordained in 1724 by Elders from 
Rhode Island. He was what is called a ** free-will" baptistf 
and ^'asno other qualification was considered Decessary in 
a candidate for baptism, than a desire to be saved^ his charch 
was of course numerous. His descendants for four genera^ 
tions have been members of the church, one of whom is at 
present a Deacon. He laboured many years and died in the 
99th year of his age." 

When he was advanced in life, the Rev. Tlionuu Datii^ a 
native of Pennsylvania came to this town and was employed 
in 1745 as a colleague. ** He is said to have been a faith- 
ful and able minister. His sentiments were Calvinistic, and a 
number of the church became so. This difference of senti- 
ment occasioned much strife and unhappinetts, and finally laid 
the foundation for another church. Elder Davis, who bad 
been very successful in his ministry, being afflicted with 
bodily complaints, returned to his native state, and the church 
was left without a shepherd, except Elder Peeks, whose facul- 
ties were now greatly impaired by age." 

Shortly after, the Lord was pleased to raise up a youth of 
uncommon zeal and great promise — Caleb Wright^ the grand- 
son of Elder Rhodes. After preaching about 18 months, 
** not without sorrow, for unruly men gave him much trouble,'' 
arrangements were made for his ordination. But the day ap- 
pointed for that solemn service proved the day of his burial; 
and Elder Isaac Still, of New Jersey, who had been invited 
for the former service, preached his funeral sermon. This 
painful event took place in November, 1752. 

After this time the church was visited by Elder Davis and 
other ministers ; but all endeavours to restore peace were vain. 
Party spirit arose so high, that each side attempted to hold 
possession of the meeting-house. On one occasion Elder 
Feeks uith a number of others entered the house, fastened 
the doors, and he ascended the pulpit. Soon after Elder Davis 
came, and one of his party burst open the door. They all 
entered the house, and Elder D. went into the pulpit. After 
some contention between him and Elder F., hvi proved victo- 
rious and preached. 

In these unhappy times, in Oct., 1759, a young man from 
New Jersey by the name of David Sutton was sent for, whose 
labours were attended with a blessing, and the church was 
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fostored to some degree of uaity. But peace was of short 
duration. Some who had been excluded from the church, 
were joined by other disaffected members, and both united in 
ibrming a new and distinct society, which was known by the 
name of the New Light church. They were visited by the 
separatists or new lights from the eastern part of the island, 
where that spirit had become rife about those days. 

The prominent leaders of that new organization were Peter 
VnderhilU the grandson of Capt. John Underbill, whose name 
had become notorious in Massachusetts before he came to 
Long Island ; and Sarah Townsend, generally called Madam 
Tcwnsend* Although the former was designated as the Elder 
of the new church, the latter was manifestly the ruling spirit. 
She was possessed of talents far above mediocrity, and di« 
rected all the concerns of the new association, being a zeal- 
ous advocate for that unrestrained freedom which destroys all 
decorum in divine worship. Some of the peculiar sentiments 
which they adopted were the following, viz. : — 

1. That christians sometimes had such travail of soul for 
the unconverted as to feel assured that God would some time 
or other convert them. They carried this principle so far as 
to say, that a believer might be thus exercised and have this 
aasurance, before the unregeneratc person was born. 

2. That the saints, at certain times, would have such an 
impulse of mind to speak to individuals, as was not to be dis- 
obeyed without great guilt. This they termed a lead — not 
to be guided by it they considered great unfaithfulness. 

3. That unrestrained liberty should be used by every member 
of the church, whenever he felt a necessity laid upon him to 
speak. •* The spirit of the prophets, said they, * must be sub- 
ject to the prophets ;' and therefore the Preacher must stop 
in his discourse when a more enlightened brother or sister was 
moved to speak !" Such arc the interpretations and misap- 
plication of scripture by the spirit of fanaticism. 

Such principles adopted and carried out were productive of 
the wildest disorder and tumult, till some of the most consi- 
derate began to feel the necessity of some restraint. For this 
purpose, about *20 persons drew up a number of articles, cal- 
culated to maintain order in their assemblies, which they pre- 
sented to a meeting of the church. As soon as they were 
read. Madam Townsend arose, and vociferated at the top of 
her voice, Babylon ! Babylon / Babylon ! and ran out of the 
house followed by her adherents, all uniting in the cry of 
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Babylon^ with such tremendous foroa of lungSt that the crj 

heard at the distance of 2 miles. 

For a while this church was greatly prospered in its own 
way. It enjoyed what they called a great revival, and large 
numbers were added to its communion ; and the regular Bap- 
tist church became well nigh extinct. At least, for the space 
of about 30 years, they had no regular administration. Elder 
Undf'rhill continued to occupy the ground, and both he and 
Madam Townsend, at length, tired of their own irregularitiesi 
became the friends of order, and united in the re-organization 
of a regular Baptist church. He was. on the whole, esteemed 
a good man, and died June 27th, 1806 in the 69th year of 
his age. 

In 1778, the meeting-house which had been erected by the 
New Lights, was removed by the British towards the harbour, 
and devoted to military use. It was subsequently removed 
over Mill-hill, and converted into a dwelling house. 

On the 2tth of Nov. 1789, a meeting was held for the pur. 
pose of re-or^anizing a regular Baptist church. Of this meeting 
Elder Adam Hamoton was Chairman, and Elder Bemjtnm 
CoUs was Clerk. The former had been a British soldier, 
and had now become a Baptist minister. The latter was a 
native of the town, and after having been settled in Connec- 
ticut and New Jersey, returned after the war to his patrimo- 
nial estate at Cedar Swamp. By his instrumentality the 
chumh was resuscitated, and he continued to labour there for 
several years. In the latter part of his life, the infirmities of 
age, added to a burdensome corpulency, completely disquali- 
fied him for stated ministerial services. He died in Aug. 
1810, at thea^eof 73. 

The Rev. Marmaduke Earle, having take charge of the 
Academy in this place, and Mr. Coles being very infirm* 
commenced his latmurs in this church April 29, 18 G2. In 
1805 a revival occurred, in which about ICO members were 
added. Till within 2 years Mr. Earle has pursued the labo- 
rious occupation of l>oth teacher and minister ; and he still 
continues in the service of the church at the advanced age of 
76. The present number of members is about 60. 

An Episcopal church was erected here by the avails of a 
lottery granted for that purpose by the Colonial legislature, 
November 4th, 1754, in which divine service was maintained, 
though not with regularity. This edifice has been rebuilt and 
presents externally a very handsome appearance. The church 
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if Milan, conststisgof 10 eommunicantSv and the Rev. Henry 
Barwood is the present rector. 

A Friends meeting-house was erected here at an early 
period, but its date has not been ascertained. As there are 
few of this denomination now in this immediate vicinity, the 
baildiug is at present occupied by a society of coloured 
Methodists belonging to the ** Zion" church. 

The origin of Quakerism on Long Island, is one of con- 
siderable interest, especially as many mistakes are current 
in regard to its true date. And as this town was one of the 
earliest in which their peculiar sentiments were promulgated 
and several of the oldest societies exist to this day, this is aa 
proper a place as any to examine this subject. 

It will be found in the history of New England, that the 
first Quakers that emigrated to Massachusetts, came in the 
year 1655-— 6. The first that landed in the New Nether- 
lauds, came over in 1657. Among these Robert Hodgson^ 
a preacher, with several others landed at New Amsterdam. 
Finding their liberty, if not their lives in danger in that 
city, they dispersed, and a part of them withdrew to Long 
bland. Here, in various towns, and in this among others, 
Hodgson promulgated the doctrines and inculcated the prac* 
tices of the new sect, which not a few seemed prepared to 
embrace. Tho bitter persecution of the Dutch government 
that followed, as is always the case, instead of impeding 
rather advanced the progress of the system. The surrender 
of the province to the English, which occurred in a few years, 
pat a stop to the persecution and restoied these injured people 
to the enjoyment of the rights of conscience. 

At how early a period, regular meetings were formed and 
houses of worship were erected on this island, the writer has 
been unable to ascertain. He has sought information from 
■everal of the denomination who were supposed best quali- 
fied to give it, but without success. The earliest erection of 
meeting houses that has been ascertained, wns at Jericho 
in this town in 1689, and at Flushing in the following year. 
That in Oysterbay village, previously mentioned, was proba- 
bly one of the oldest, though the date of its erection seems 
to be lost. 

It was in 1672 that Geoboe Fox, the founder of the sect, 
Tinted America. Landing in Maryland, ho set out for the 
north — ''a tedious journey through woods and wilderness, 
over bogs and great rivers." Coming to Middletown in Jer« 
my$ he says— ^* They could not stay to hold a meeting there. 
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as they were anxious to reach OfMlerhay at the half-yearly 
meeting. Crossing the bay to Graveaend, they spent the 
night there — the next day they went to Flushing ; and on 
the day following they arrived in this place ; the half-yeai^i 
meeting began next day, which lasted four days." 

After spending several days in this vicinity, holding meet- 
ings in different places, he embarked by water for Rhode 
Island, where he attended a yearly or half-yearly meeting of 
six days' continuance. He was treated with hospitality by the 
Governor, and held a meeting in his house. On returning he 
says — ** we came to Fisher's Island, where at night, we went 
on shore but were not able to stay for the moschetoes^ a sort of 
gnats or little flies which abound there and are very trouble- 
some." These little marauders appear to have given him the 
greatest annoyance that he met with on his journey. He 
then visited Shelter Island, where he spent more than a week, 
preaching to the white people and also to the Indians, of 
whom he once had an assembly of 100 or more. He then 
returned to Oysterbay, where he arrived on " the 7lh of the 
6th month." Returning to Flushing and Gravesend, in both 
of which he held one or more meetings, he re-crossed the bay 
into Jersey on liis way back to the south.* 

* Although wo have followed Fox off the island, the followinjr extract 
from his journal detailinsr an occurrence that took place a few days after* 
wards, is worthy of hv'iug prof;cntcd, us illustrative of the acntiments of 
the a^e, as well as of the claims of the apostle of this new sect. 

** While wc were at Shrewsbury an accident befel, which for the time 
was a great exercise to us. John Jay^ a friend of Barbadocs, who came 
with us from Rhode Island, and intended to accompany us through the 
woods to Maryland, being to try a horse, got upon his back and 
the horse fell a running, cast him down upon his head and broke hit 
neck ; as the people said. Those that were near him look him up as 
dead, carried him a good way and laid him on a tree. I got to him as tooa 
as I could, and feeling him, concluded he was dead. As I stood pitying 
him and his family, I took hold of his hair and his head turned any way, 
his neck was so limber. Whereupon I took his head in both my handsi 
and setting my knees against the tree, I raised his head and perceived 
there was nothmg out or broken that way. Then I put one hand under 
his chin and the other behmd his head, and raised his head two or three 
times with all my strcngrth, and brought it in. I soon perceived his neck 
began to grow stiff again, and then he began to rattle in his throat and 
quiekly after to brentnc. The people were am;izcd, but I bade them 
have a good heart, be of good faith, and carry him into the house. Tbcy 
did so and set him by the fire. I bid them get him something warm to 
drink and put him to bed. After he had bieen in the house awhile he 
began to speak, but did not know where he had been. The next day we 
passed away, and he with us, pretty well, about 16 miles, to a meeting 
at Middietown, through wooda and t>ogs, and over a river where we ewao 
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From tfaif oatline of Fox's tour upon the island, it is mani- 
fiwt that at that period, there must have been several regular 
meetings organized in the western towns, to which this de- 
nomination are still confined. 

Again — Humas ChaUcley^ another preacher of this sect, 
who spent more than forty years in alternately preaching 
and trading to the West Indies, in his first visit to Long 
Island in 1698, mentions holding ** large meetings*' at West- 
bary, Bethpage, Jerusalem and Matinecock ; all of which are 
within this town or its immediate vicinity. And in all these 
places as well as several others, meeting houses exist to the 
present day. These will, of course, be noticed in their re- 
flective towns. 

In 1844, a small but neat Presbyterian edifice was erected 
in this village, and a church, was organized the ISth of 
December, consisting of 10 members, set off for that purpose 
from the church in Hempstead. This is the first and only 
church of that denomination within the bounds of this town. 
Though it has enjoyed stated preaching, it is not yet favoured 
with a settled pastor. 

At the head of Coldspring Harbour, about 3 miles east of 
the village and within a few rods of the eastern line of the 
town, an Episcopal church was erected in 1836 by the aid 
of the Trinity church in New- York. The Rev. Isaac Sher* 
ttoodf who for a number of years divided his labours between 
this church and that at Huntington, is the present rector. 
The congregation is not large, and the church numbers IS 
communicants. 

Buckrum or Buckram (for there are two distinct traditions, 
in regard to the origin of the name, corresponding with the 
diverse orthography) is situated two miles west of the village 
of Oysterbay. Here is a small Methodist Church erected 
within a few years. And about a mile to the South, is a 
Friends' Meeting- House, which bears the name o^ Matinecock 
Meeting' House^ though it is 3 or 4 miles from the Point that 
is known by that name. It is one of the most ancient edifices 

our hones, and ^t over oorselvcf apon & hollow tree. Many a hundred 
mile did he travel with as after this.*' 

Whether this is ^ven as an evidence of surgical skill or of miraculous 
power, the reader must form his own opinion. In cither case, it is suffi. 
ciently remarkable to bo preserved, aa it is the only instance of getting a 
Woken n^ek to be found, either in the annals of surgery or in the re^rd 
of miraeUf. 
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of that denomination and has been thoroughly repaired of kte 

years. 

Glen Cove (formerly Moscheio Cove^) lies at the head of a 
Creek extending up into a deep valley more than a mile froin 
the East shore of Hempstead Harbour. It is a neat little tiU 
lage of a single street, accessible only at its two eztreroes, be* 
ing hedged in by impassable hills on the North, and by the 
stream and mill ponds on the South. It is a place of very 
considerable water-power, and presents an appearance of 
thrift and biisiness-likc importance. The steam- boat landing 
about a mile and a quarter to the west, in full view of the 
head of Long Island Sound, affords daily communication with 
(he city, and renders this spot the outlet for the surrounding 
' ountry. 

An Episcopal Church under the name of " St. Panl V was 
erected here in 1834, of which the Rei>. James P. F. Clark^iM 
the present rector, as also of that at Manhasset. 

There is also a Methodist Society, but they have not yet 
erected a house of worship. 

An Academy and also a Female School exist in this village. 

Cedar Swamp is a small settlement about three miles to the 
south-east of Glen Cove. Here is an African Methodist Epis* 
copal Church which contains 70 members. 

Wolver Hollow is about two miles south of Buckram, or 
four miles south-west of Oysterbay village. This settlement 
was originally made in the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury, by the Dutch, as this part of the town fell withiu their 
jurisdiction, by the treaty of'Hartford. A Dutch church was 
organized here sometime after ; but its date has not been pre- 
cisely ascertained. No house of worship was erected till 1732. 
The one that was then built was in the orthodox form, a re- 
gular octagon with a corresponding roof. The present church 
was erected in 1832. 

Till after the commencement of the present century, this 
congregation was a part of the collegiate charge of Queen's 
County. 

The Rev. David S, Bogart was installed pastor of this 
church (afterwards in connexion with that in North Hemp- 
stead,) on the first Sabbath of Sept. 1813. He was dismissed 
April nth, 1^26, and died in New- York July 10th 1839. 

The Rev. Henry Hermance wns ordained Sept. lOth, 1826, 
and dis.nissed August 28th, 1627. 

The Rev. James OUerson was installed the 3rd Sabbath in 
May 182S, and dismissed Dec. 1st 1834. 
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I GonnesioQ between this congregation and that of 
Hempstead, was dissolved Aug. 4th, 1835, and on the 

'Oct. following, the Rev. Robert A. Quin was installed 
of this church. He was dismissed Oct. 1 1th, 1841. 

9 Rev. Thomas B. Gregory^ was installed in May 1842. 

IS since been dismissed, and the Rev. P. D, Oakey is the 

It pastor. 

rmch is a small village about two miles south of Oyster- 
A Methodist Episcopal Church was erected here in 

ieho is situated six miles south of Oysterbay, near the 
•east corner of the Great Plain, on the Jericho Turnpike. 
B settled at an early period, principally by Friends, and 
m the only denomination that have a house of worship 
The Quaker meeting-house, as before stated, was 
id in 1689. The present building is spacious and was 
1 after the revolution. 

is little settlement has obtained celebrity as having been 
»idence of Eli as Hicks, who acquired immortality, by 
reat schism which his peculiar views occasioned, in that 
peaceful and singularly united denomination. A brief 
3 of the man — his sentiments, and the contentions and 
separation which they occasioned will be in place. 
ia$ Hicks, was born within the limits of the present town 
H-th Hempstead, March 19th 1748. I'hough he enjoyed 
limited means of education in early life, and was brought 
» the laborious occupation of a carpenter, he was confess- 

a man of strong powers of mind ; and soon became a 
iguisbed member of this denomination. He settled in 

life at Jericho, where he continued to reside till his de- 
u Having become a preacher, he was extremely popular, 
at home and abroad. Ho travelled first through the 
d, and held one or more meetings in most of the towns, 
ubsequent periods, he journeyed through most of the 
ed States, and into Canada. His official journeys have 

estimated, in the aggregate at 10,000 miles : and his 
e discourses on those missions at 1,0(0. 
was not till an advanced period of his life, that serious 
cions began to be excited, that the doctrines he taught, 

not in strict accordance with the views of the founders 
uakerism. The apprehension, however, at first confined 

few minds, gradually gained groimd, till it gave rise to 
ted discussion, and eventually to fierce contention ; and 
Has instances, to tumultuoaM proceedings. The extensive 

12» 
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acquaintance and great personal inflaence of this celebrated 
man caused these discussions to become genera] throughout 
the country : and a disposition to try the strength, and deter- 
mine the members of the respective parties, was manifested in 
every part of the land. This introduced a new order of things 
into the meetings, and led to measures hitherto unknown to 
this denomination. Instead of calm, cool deliberations, in 
which every measure was settled by general consent, without 
the formality of a vote ; now, each party was found striving 
for the mastery, and every question was contested, and finally 
settled, by a stern and uncompromising majority. In nume- 
rous instances, the weaker party was excluded from the pre- 
mises, and doors were locked and barred against their intrusion. 
This state of things necessarily laid the foundation for much 
litigation, and in several States, protracted and expensive law- 
suits were resorted to, to determine who were the rightful 
possessors of the public property, and consequently, which 
party had the claim to the title of true and genuine Friends. 
In some instances, these disputes were settled by a compro- 
mise between the parties. But in both cases, a complete di- 
vision has been the result, and the two parties form distinct so- 
cieties, each claiming the original appellation, distinguished 
in common parlance, by the names Hicksites and Orthodox. 

This separation has taken place in several societies on 
Long Island, but here the Hicksite party is by far the most 
numerous. Taking the state of New York at large, they are 
about equally divided ; but the Orthodox are in the majority 
in the United Slates. Actual separation took place in the 
yearly meetings of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Ohio, 
and Indiana. No schism was made in Virginia and North 
Carolina, and only a few individuals seceded in New Eng- 
land. The yearly meetings of London and Dublin keep up 
their usual intercourse and correspondence with the Orthodox^ 
but have no communication with the other section. 

This division, which was consummated about the vear 
1827, has luid the foundation for the existence of two distinct 
denominations, both retaining the dress, the language, and the 
forms of the disciples of George Fox, but differing materially 
in their theological sentiments. The Orthodox assign, as the 
cause of the division, '* certain opinions promulgated by Elias 
Hicks, denying or invalidating the miraculom conception^ di- 
vinity and atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ, and also the 
<iuthenticity and divine authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
These, with some other sentiments, were so entirely repug- 
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wmnt to the acknowledged and settled principles of the society 
that cndeaTOurs were used to prevent the promulgation of 
them." 

Of the truth or falsehood of these allegations, it is impos- 
sible to obtain any evidence from the Journal of £lias Hicks, 
published since his death, as that work is strangely silent on 
all those disputed topics. He often records the fact that he 
met with strong opposition, and was sometimes denied admit- 
tance into the Friends* meeting-houses ; but the reason does 
not appear. And while, on other occasions, he tells us that 
he " had strength and utterance to open many important doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, in a clear and impressive man- 
ner," by which many of the he'irers '* were tendered and con' 
iritea/* not the least intimation is given what those doctrines 
were. 

It is due to the memory of Elias Hicks to say, that there is 
a letter extant, written by him only a few months before his 
death, in answer to six queries propounded by a ** Friend," in 
which he declares his belief of the miraculous conception and 
divinity of Jesus Christ, the use and excellency of the Scrip- 
tures, the doctrine of human accountability, and a future state 
of rewards and punishments. It is a matter of gratification, 
if he was led deliberately to adopt correct views on these im- 

gortant points, before he was summoned to his final account ; 
at it is manifest, from his letters and public discourses, that, 
for many years preceding, his sentiments on thoso topics were 
of a vastly different character. As early as 1821, he declared, 
in his letter to Thomas Willis in regard to the miraculous 
conception of Jesus Christ, that he thought " there was con- 
aiderable more evidence for his being the son of Joseph than 
otherwise." And in regard to these two opposite sentiments, 
be adds, ** I conceive, in regard to our salvation, they are both 
non-essentials : and I may further say, I believe it would be 
a much greater sin in mo to smoke tobacco, that was the pro- 
dace of the labour of slaves, than it would be to believe either 
of these positions." And it certainly will not be disputed 
that, in his subsequent discourses delivered in different parts 
of the land, as well as in colloquial discourse, he frequently 
and unreservedly declared his opinion, that ** Jesus Christ was 
a mere man, begotten and brought forth as other men, and 
ondoubtedly was the son of Joseph.'* On the general subject 
of Christ's divinity, the inspiration of the Scriptures, and other 
kindred subjects, it is well known that he promulgated senti- 
ments vastly different from those expressed in his last letter. 
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A man has a perfect right to change his sentimental eren at 
the close of life ; and it is no disparagement to his character 
to acknowledge his errors, when convinced of them ; bat auch 
change, however complete* cannot nullify the fact that he 
had previously entertained and advocated views of an opposite 
character. 

There are now, within the counties of King's and Queen's^ 
12 meeting-houses belonging to the general denomination of 
Friends. In only two places, viz., Flushing and Westburyt 
have they actually erected separate houses of worship. In 
both of these, the Orthodox society is small, and the houses 
which they have erected, of corresponding dimensions. 

All the Hicksite Friends oi. f^ng Island are included under 
8 monthly meetings, except the society in Brooklyn, which 
holds its connexion in the city of New York. The Orthodox 
arc all included in a single monthly meeting. 

Woodbury is a scattered vicinage, a little to the east of Jeri- 
cho, extending to the eastern line of the town. It lies on ihe 
continuation of the Jericho turnpike, through the West Hills to 
Smithtown. In the eastern part of this settlement, which has 
long borne the name of " Rasi Woods,^* an Episcopal church 
was erected in 1787, which bore the name of St. Peter. It 
was seldom used for religious purposes, and in the course of a 
few years was hurned down. The site has long been occu- 
pied by a temple of Bacchus. 

Hicksville, although unknown in the ecclesiastical annals 
of the island, ought probably to receive some notice as we 
pass by it. It is a ^S'illage" of recent origin, situated on the 
western line of the town, about midway of the great plain. It 
owes its existence to the temporary termination of the LoDg 
Island rnil-road at this point. It originally consisted of a 
large depot and work-shops, a hotel with its out-houses, and 
•') or 6 small private dwellings. The rail-road having been 
extendtvl to Grcenport in 1844, the depot being burned down 
about the sumo time, and no addition whatever being made to 
the private dwellings, the " village" bids fair to remain in statu 
quo. Its business, however, is undiminished, as it is a point 
at which several stages and private conveyances arrive daily, 
with passengers from the adjacent villages ; and after remain- 
ing an hour or two, depart with their return cargoes. Of 
course, its principal trade consists of hay and oats for horses, 
and cakes and pies, and coffee or whiskey, for men — all of 
which are articles of foreign production, as there is no land 
under cultivation. Indeed* all the houses stand ** out of door%" 
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without any eocloearet except a small garden attached to the 
hcitel. And aUhough the whole territory is as level as a barn- 
fioorf and building-Jots can be purchased far cheaper than in 
New York, the public seem determined not to buy them. It 
has been said that, *' by spirit and enterprise, it would become 
a very desirable and eligible spot for such mechanical branches 
as do not require the aid of steam or water power ;" but as all 
mechanics stand in need of a little water to drink and for culi- 
nary purposes, and as Uicksville is the most elevated point on 
the whole lineof the rail-road, being, according to the state- 
ment of the engineer, 142 feet above tide- water, it does not 
seem likely to be selected as a place of residence by any man 
in his senses. On the whole. Long Island does not furnish, 
in all its length and breadth, a stronger instance of the folly 
of attempting to rear cities and villages on the hot-bed princi- 
ple. East New York and Jamesport are privileged spots com* 
pared with Hicksville. The name may live, but the ** village" 
10 a miserable abortion. 

Delkpage is another ancient Quaker village, about 4 miles 
south-east of Hicksville, near the line of the rail road. It ia 
impossible to ascertain at what date the Friends' meeting- 
house was erected here ; but there is reason to believe that it 
was coeval with those of Flushing, Matinecock, and West- 
bury. The writer has recently conversed with an old gentle- 
man who was born and spent a life of more than fourscore 
years in that vicinity, who stated that this house appeared to 
him an old building when he was a boy. It was rebuilt, or 
materially repaired, after the Revolutionary War. 

Fcurmingdale^ (formerly Hard-scrabblCy) is about one mile 
east of Bethpage, and near the line of Huntington. The 
change of names is doubtless one of the improvements pro- 
duced on the island, by the construction of the rail road. And 
itaeemsa little remarkable that two places of such uncouth 
appellations as Hard-scrabble and Punkas- bole, should have 
been so situated as to become the only two stopping-places of 
the Boston train, with its hundreds of passengers every day. 
And yet this is the fact. Farmingdah is near the !)2d mile stone, 
and Brooktield 66 miles from Brooklyn, or 29 from Green- 
port. 

A small Methodist Episcopal Church was erected here in 
1843, which, together with a store and tavern, and a fewpri* 
rate dwellings recently erected, constitute the ** village." 

Oyzttrbay Souths is a continuous line of dwellings on the 
0outh road, of about 3 miles, which is the breadth of the town 
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on this side of the island. Not far from the centre of this 
population, a neat Episcopal church was erected in 1844 ; but 
stated worship has not yet been established. 

In the western part of this settlement, near the western lino 
of the town, is the residence of Thomas F. Jones, Esq., whose 
plantation includes Fort Neck, with its Indian fortifications, 
which were briefly described in Part I. Among the numerous 
streams which water this part of the island, is the MassapeqtUL 
Brook,* running through Mr. Jones' farm, upon which he 
has raised, at a great expense, a beautiful fish-pond, some 60 
acres in its area, which is well stocked with trout. Near the 
centre of the pond is a small island, which its enterprising 
proprietor has provided with shade-trees and seats, afTording 
a most delightful retreat in a hot summer's day. There is 
an air of neatness, beauty and comfort about this place that 
is exceeded by few, if any, country residence on the island. 

Plain Edge, or TurktyvHU, is a settlement lying partly 
in Oysterbay, and partly in Hempstead, between 3 and 4 
miles from the south road, and about the same distance south 
of Hicksvillc. It is a considerable settlement, somewhat 
scattered, and has two churches, one within the limits of each 
town. Either of the above names is sufficiently distinctive. 
The village is situated just on the verge of the Great Plain, 
whence its ancient name originated. And while the land is 
excellent, and, in general, well cultivated, the inhabitants ex- 
cel in the art of raising turkeys. In passing through this vi- 
cinity, you behold immense flocks of these fowls, spreading 
over the fields, and often extending their stroll out upon the 
plain. Thousands of these are annually raised in this vicini- 
ty ; and on that account, the very appropriate name was ap- 
plied to it, by one of the oldest inhabitants. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in this settlement, stands 
within the town of Oysterbay. The other, situated on the 
turnpike leading from Hempstead, through Farmingdale to 
Babylon, was built some years ago by the <* Methodist Socie- 
ty," or the Protestant Methodists. It was in a flourishing con- 
dition till the *' Midnight Cry " was sounded in this retired 

* The name of this brook is an obvious memorial of the Margapeague 
tribe, who formerly occupied this territory. It is said that the import of 
the name has been recently ascertained, and is supposed to have on^n> 
ated from the exclamation of some ciiild of the forest, who, after ilakinf 
his thirst in the purling stream, arose from his hands and knees with this 
expression : — Masiapequa — ** I have drunk enough, and more than 
enough," 
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region. And when the providence of God had illustrated its 
falsehood, the society dispersed, and for several months the 
house has remained unoccupied. 

Summary. — In this town are 17 houses of worship, viz : — 
7 Methodist, 4 Friends, 3 Episcopalians, 1 Presbyterian, 1 
Baptist, and 1 Reformed Dutch. 

Section 11.— HEMPSTEAD. 

Number of acres improved, • . . 29,501 

" " unimproved, . . . 42,499 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 8} nearly. 

This township originally extended from the Sound to the 
ocean. But by an act of the Legislature, passed April 6th, 
1784, it was divided by a line running near the middle of the 
Great Plain, into two towns. It is now bounded on the north 
by North Hempstead, east by Oysterbay, south by the ocean, 
and west by Jamaica. This section was first called ** South 
Hempstead," but the prefix was afterwards rejected. 

The first settlers of this town were English emigrants, who 
had temporarily resided at different places in New England, 
and last at Stamford, Ct. They sent over agents in 1643, 
who made a purchase of the natives. A small company came 
over and commenced the settlement in the Spring of the 
following year ; and a patent dated Nov. 16th, 1644, was ob- 
tained from the Dutch governor, which gave them " full 
power and authority to build a town or towns, with fortifica- 
tions — a temple or temples, to use and exercise the reformed 
religion, which they profess, with the discipline thereunto 
belonging, to erect a body politic or civil combination among 
themselves, and to nominate certain magistrates,'* subject to 
the approval of the governor ; ** with full power to said mag- 
istrates to call a court or courts, as often as they shall see ex- 
pedient, and to hold pleas in all cases civil and criminal." In 
3 years from this time there were more than 60 land-holders ; 
and in 1685, the number of taxable inhabitants was 160. 

It is evident that the first settlers of this town were men of 
character and piety. Whether they came to the island in a 
duly organized church relation, docs not appear, but their 
minister formed one of the first company, and the regular 
establishment of divine institutions appears to have been one 
of the first objects that engaged their attention. And they 
seem to have gone further, and approximated nearer to the 
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rigid rules of Connecticut, in requiring a general attendaneo 
on public worship, than any other town on the island. In 
1650, an order was passed in their general court, imposing 
a fine, which was to be doubled for each successive otfence* 
upon every person who, ** without just and necessary cause," 
should neglect to attend *^ public meetings on the Lord*s day, 
and public days of fasting and thanksgiving, both forenoon 
and afternoon,^* If such a rule, waiving the pecuniary penaltyt 
were only made a condition of church membership, it is to be 
apprehended that many of the churches of the present day 
would be reduced to a very small number. 

The original settlement, which is the principal village in 
the town, is situated on the south side of the plain, 3 miles 
from the main line of the railroad, a branch of which extends 
to the village. It contains about 200 dwellings, and includes 
Dearly one Hfth of the whole population of the town. 

Besides this, there are several other settlements of more or 
less consequence, viz. : — Foster's Meadow^ Far Rockaway^ 
Near Rockaway, Hkk^s Neck^ Ray nor Souths Merick, New- 
bridge or Hempstead Soulhf Jerusalem, and Plain Edge or 
Turkey ciUe. 

The whole of this town, though remarkably level, and lying 
directly south of the Great Plain, is as remarkably well- 
watered. There are 8 or 9 streams, some of them atfording 
a sufficient supply of water for several mills and factories of 
various kinds ; and what is very remarkable, several of these 
take their rise along the south part of the Great Plain ; and 
some of them, at their heads, furnish abundant evidence, that 
in former days, they proceeded from nearly the middle of the 
Plain. 

Churches, <&c. 

The first house of worship, 24 feet square, was erected in 
1645, but not completed till 2 or 3 years afterwards. In 1660 
it underwent some considerable repairs. 

In 1679, a new church, 34 by 24 feet, with 12 feet posts, 
was erected, and the old one disposed of at public auction. 

This church was enlarged in 1700, only a few years be- 
fore the congregation was deprived of it by the introduction 
of episcopacy, as will be more particularly noticed in the 
sequel. 

The Presbyterian, or Independent congregation, as thej 
were indifferently called, being deprived of their house of 
worship, accommodated themselves as they couldy for a nuia- 
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ber of years ; till somewhere about tho years 1716 — 169 
Ibey erected a small house near the pond, in the western part 
of the village. 

In 1762 — 4, Ihey erected the fourth edifice, which they 
BDJoyed the use oC till it was tnken possession of by the Brit- 
whf in the Revolutionary War, and converted into a store- 
bouse. In 1784, this building was repaired, but was unfor- 
tunately burned down in 1603. 

In the following year, the present building was erected^ 
md enlarged in 1825, which the increased congregation are 
M>Dteniplattng to replace with a new and larger edifice. 

The first Episcopal Church reared by that denomination in 
this village, was built in 173-1, on the same site with the for- 
mer, which they had takrn possession of 30 years before. 

In lr*22, the present church was erected, and consecrated 
Sept. 19th, 1823. 

A Methodist Episcopal Church was built in 1822, and has 
once been enlarged. 

The Hempstead Seminary, a noble and elegant edifice, 60 
yy 40 feet, was erected in 1836. 

Ministers. 

The name of the Rev. Richard Denton is identified with 
he first settlement of (his town. He came over with tho 
irst company, in 1614, and continued their pastor till 1650. 
le then returned to England, where he died in 16(52, at the 
\go of 76. 

In 1660, the Rev. Jonas Fordham became the pastor of 
bis church. How long he continued is not ascertained, but 
»robabIy till within a short time of the settlement of his suc- 
cessor. He-is the same individual who was afterwards em- 
lioyed for a few years at Brookhaven, where he has been 
•reviously noticfd. 

Tho Rev. Jeremiah Hobart was settled hero in 16S3. He 
smnined some years, but the precise time of his removal is 
ot known. It ap|)earif that his salary was so reluctantly paid» 
lat he was obliged (o apply to the Court for rel.ief, and in 
690, it was ordered to be raised by a tax. This probably in- 
reased the dissatisfaction, and led to his speedy removal. It 
■8 been supposed that he was afterwards minister at Jamaica* 
iiere his name is written Jeremiah Hubbert. Though tho 
lecords of Jamaica show that proposals were made for the 
Dployment of a minister of that name, it does not appear 
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that he ever accepted them, Mr. Hobart removed, near the 
close of the century, to Connecticut, where he died in 1717| 
at the advanced age of 87 years. 

Who was his immediate successor is not known ; nor have 
we any authentic accounts of a settled ministry in this town 
for a great number of years. In the beginning of the next 
century, the severe oppressions of this congregation com- 
menced ; and the people being disheartened and divided, a 
few being gained over to *' the church," and more being driven 
into quakerism, so that the Presbyterian church was probably 
destitute of a regularly settled pastor the greater part of the 
time, through an entire century. That they were not entire- 
ly destitute of preaching, during all that scene of troubles, 
may be inferred from the letter of the Rev. Mr. Jenny, the 
church- missionary, in which he says, under date of June 27th, 
1728. " The body of the Presbyterians live here in the town 
spot, but they are so poor and few, that it is with difficulty 
they can maintain their minister, and ire daily expect he wtU 
leave them.^* This was almost 25 years after they had been 
deprived of their church and other property ; and yet they con- 
tinued to maintain divine institutions, according to their views 
of gospel order. But who their minister was at this period 
is unknown. 

At a later date, the Rev. Benjamin Woolsey supplied this 
congregation half the time for a number of years. He left 
Southold and removed to his wifc^s inheritance in the north- 
west part df Oysterbay, which he named J)osoris, (jhe ttift^s 
portion or doimry) in 1736, and he lived till 1756. It is sup- 
posed, that the latter years of his life were devoted to this peo- 
ple** 

During a large portion of the time that the Rev. Joshua 
Hart was settled at Smithtown, he divided his time with this 
congregation. His labours were much interrupted in both 
places, during the war ; but for many years after the return 
of peace, he preached more or less to this people. 

Immediately after the close of the revolutionary war, mea- 
sures were adopted to gather the church, which had been very 
much dispersed. The Rev. Mr. Burnett, of Jamaica, ad- 

* There is a fact handed down by tradition, that attests the punetuali. 
tj of this good man to his engagements, and his unwillingncaa to disap- 

EDJnt the expectations of the coni^regration. During his engagement here, 
e lost a sun, whose death tonk place on a Saturday preceding hit torn 
to preach at Hempstead. Being unable to procure anj person to supply 
his place, he felt it to be his duty to leavn his afflicted family, which hi 
did, and performed his usual ferTices on the sabtMith day. 
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ministered the Lord's Supper, and there were only 10 members 
present. From this time, Messrs. Kettletas, DavenporU Hart^ 
and others, preached here more or less, but there was no set- 
tled pastor till after the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. 

June 5th, 1805, the Rev. William P. Kuypers was install- 
ed pastor by the Presbytery of Long Island. He was dis- 
missed June 12th, 1811. At this date, the church consisted 
of only 23 members. 

In 1812, Mr. Samuel Robertson commenced his labours in 
this place. In 1816, having been ordained collegiate pastor 
of the church in Huntington, he divided his time between the 
two places. In the following year, being left sole pastor of 
that church, he ceased to labour with this people. 

The Rev. Charles Webster was ordained here, March 16th, 
1818, having commenced his labours sometime previous. He 
remained in this charge till April 18th, 1837 : when he was 
dismissed, and removed into Pennsylvania. During his in- 
cumbency, his labours appear to have been greatly blessed, in 
*' strengthening the things which remained and were ready to 
die." The church was gradually increased) till it amounted 
to 150 members. 

The Rev. Sylvester Woodbridge^ Junr. the present pastor, 
was called from Westhampton, and installed Jan. 16th, 1838. 
The church has continued to increase, and is now in a more 
prosperous condition, than at any former period. 

The following dates, with the number of communicants 
under each, will show the resuscitation and gradual increase of 
this ancient church, which was ** scattered and peeled," op- 
pressed and down-trodden, during one entire century. 



1811- 


^'17- 


-'20— 


-'28- 


—'32- 


—'37- 


—'46 


23 


57 


75 


96 


131 


160 


220 



The Episcopal Church. 

In regard to the introduction of episcopacy into this town, 
the following extract from a historical note prefixed to the Rev. 
Selh HarVs sermon, delivered Sept. 21st, 182H, being the first 
sabbath after the consecration of the present Episcopal church 
in this village, is in point. 

" The oldest register of the parish of Hempstead, kept in 
the church, begins in year the 1725, when the Rev. Thomas 
Jenny was missionary there, from the society in England, for 
propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. But tradition in- 
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forms, that tho Rev. Mr. Thomas had previously been a mis- 
sionary to the same parish. Divine service bad been perform- 
ed in a building, which had been formerly erected, by the in. 
habitants of said town, for gospel uses, but which was then in 
a Ktuteof decay. In 1734, the building of a new church was 
commenced, and finished in that or the following year ; and 
a royal charter obtained in the year 1735, whereby all the 
freeholders and inhabitants of the said town who were in 
communion with the church of England, were incorporated 
and constituted a parish by the style and title of ^* St. George's 
Church, Hempstead," then extending across the island — and 
whereby also was granted to them, the church then built, to- 
gether with ono half acre of the common land whereon it 
stood ; and also about three acres and a half of land, where- 
on tho parsonage house then stood, and on which the present 
parsonage house, which was built by the voluntary contriba* 
tions of the parishioners, in the year 1793, now stands." 

This is a concise statement of the facts of the case, but 
some further detail is iin|U)rtant. 

** The Society for pro|>.igating the Gospel in Foreign Parts," 
which was chartered by King William, in 1701, sent out two 
missionaries, tho following year to labour in the colonies. 
One of these was stationed at Jamaica, under circumstances 
that will be noticed in the annals of that town. In I7l4, the 
Rev. John Thomas was sent to this village, it has been said, 
in compliance with the wishes of the people. But the testi- 
mony of the missionary seems to give a different view of the 
subject. Aided, however, by the authority of the Governor! 
the infamous Cornbury, he took possession of the church and 
parsonage, and commenced the performance of religious ser- 
vice, according to the ritual of the church of England. With 
what acceptance among the people, his own letters will tell.* 

Under date of March 1st, 1705, he says, '* After much 
trial and fatigue, I am, through God's a&sisiancc, safely arriv- 
ed, and have been two months settled at Hempstead, where 
I met with civil reception from the people. They are gene- 
rally Indepcndcuis or Prcsbyteriunsy and have hitherto been 
supplied, ever since the settlement of the town, with a dissent- 
ing ministry. The country is exceedingly attached to a dis- 

• The writer w.i8 promificd copies of these Icttcru as taken from tho 
original ones in England ; but failing to obtain them in time, the fultoir- 
ing cxtmcis arc tukcn from Thompson's History, which lias been somo 
time befuro the public, without bciog disputed. It is presumed lUcj ut 
autbtatic 



•enting ministry ; and were it not for his Excellency, my Lord 
Cornbury's most favourable countenance to us, we might ex- 
pect the severest entertainment here* that dissenting malice, 
and the rigour of prejudice could afflict us with." 

Aguin, ** I have scarcely a man in the parish steady and 
real, to the interest and promotion of the church, any farther 
than they aim at the favour, or dread the displeasure, of his 
lordship. This is the face of affairs here, according to the 
best observation I could make, in the short time I have lived 
here.*' 

Again, June 25th, ho writes, '* The people are all stiflT dis* 
tenters ; not above three church-people in the whole parish ; 
all of them the rebellious offspring of '42. Brother Urquhart 
and myself, belong to one county, and the only English min- 
isters on the island." '* If it had not been for the counten- 
ance and support of Lord Cornbury, and his government, it 
would have been impossible to have settled a church on the 
island." 

At a still later period, his own account of his prospects ap- 
pear not much brighter. In 1717 he writes : "I have been 
a considerable time in these parts, rowing against wind and 
tide, first in Pennsylvania, agninst thequakcrs, and here about 
12 years against rigid independents. I have always observed 
that ihc pious fraud, of a caressing and well modeled hospi- 
tality, has captivated and inclined their affections more pow- 
erfully than the best digested discourses out of the pulpit. 

In 1722, he writes : ** My last summer's sickness has pro- 
duced a small dissenting meeting-house in one part of my 
parish ; but I thank God, it is only the scum that is concern^ 
ed in it ; the people of figure and substance, are entirely of 
the church-side."* 

These extracts are sufiicient to show how averse the people 
were to the introduction of episcopacy, even after this devoted 
missionary had laboured here many years. 

Mr. Thomas died in 1724, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Robert Jenny, D.D., from Rye, in the following year. Under 
date of June 27th, 1728, he writes thus : — 

*' The church's right to all this, (the church property) is 
hotly disputed, and I am often threatened with an ejectment ; 
first, by the heirs of one Ogden, from whom the purchase was 

• The niccting.houBO here alluded to, is probably the one erected Dcar 
the pond, the date of which haa been fpvcn at 1710.18. The true tims of 
Us erccliun may be as stated by Mr. Thomas. 
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made ; secondly, by the Presbyterians, who plead from the 
purchase having been made by them, before any church was 
settled here, and from their minister having been long in pos- 
session of it, (hat it belongs to them ; thirdly, by the makers, 
who are a great body of the people, and argue that it belongs to 
them, and ought to be hired out, from time to time, as the ma- 
jor part of th^ freeholders can agree. The body of the Pres- 
byterians live here, in the town spot ; but they are so poor and 
few, that it is with difficulty they can maintain their minister, 
and we daily expect he will leave them." 

In 1734, a new church was erected by the church-party, as 
previously stated ; and upon the occasion of its consecration, 
Gov. Cosby attended, with a number of the state officers, who 
made numerous presents of great value. But the most valu- 
able favour conferred, was his Majesty's Royal Charter of la- 
corporation, with the name of *' The Rector and inhabitants 
of the Parish of Hempsfead, in Queen's County, on Long 
Island, in communion with the Church of England, as by law 
established." This was doubtless designed, as it had the effect, 
to end the controversy with the poor Presbyterians, or Inde- 
pendents ; and the cause stands adjourned for a final hearing 
and decision, at the grand Assizes of the universe. 

In 1742, Dr. Jenny removed to Philadelphia, where he died 
Oct. 17th, 1745, at the age of 69. 

The Rev. Samuel Seabury succeeded in 1742 or '3 ; and 
died here, June 15th, 1764, aged 58. 

The Rev. Leonard Cutting was rector of this church from 
1766 to 1784, when he removed to the South. 

The Rev. Thomas L. Moore succeeded in March, 1785, 
and died here Feb. 20th, 1799. 

The Rev. John H, Hobart^ D.D., succeeded June 1st, 
1800, but was called in Dec. following, to Trinity Church, in 
New York, where he was afterwards elected assistant -bishop 
of the diocese, and in 1811, upon the death of Dr. Moore, 
succeeded to the episcopate. He died at Auburn while on bis 
annual visitation, Sept. 12th, 18!30. 

The Rev. Seth Hart succeeded in 1801, and remained till 
1829, when he resigned on account of infirmity. 

The Rev. Richard D. Hall was rector from 1829, to 1834, 
when he remov(»d to Pliiladelphia. 

The Rev. William 31. Carmichael^ D. D., succeeded in 
1834, and remained till 1843. 

The Rev. O. Harriman is the present rector. 
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Affo**! Memdaw is a small settlement 8 or 4 miles to the 
It and south of Hempstead village. This part of the town 
was settled at an early period, and constituted a part of the 
old congregation. But a few years before the revolution, the 
people hereabouts, erected a Presbyterian church, which was 
taken down by the British, in the time of the war, and remov- 
ed to Jamaica, for the construction of barracks, where it was 
•obsequently destroyed. 

A methodist church was erected here in 1836. 

Far Rockaway is a somewhat celebrated watering placet 
lying in the south-west corner of the town, on the east side of 
Jamaica Bay. The Marine Pavilion, erected in 1833, is a 
large edifice, more than 200 feet in length, with two wings of 
75 and 45 feet respectivelv, for the accommodation of com- 
pany. It is situated near the beach, in full view of the ocean, 
and furnishes every convenience for those who are in pursuit 
of health or comfort during the heat of summer. There are 
a few contiguous houses, where the invalid may enjoy more 
retired quarters, with equal privileges of ocean air, and sea 
bathing. 

About a mile and a half to the north-east of the Pavilion, 
18 a Methodist £. Church erected some 15 years ago. And 
at about the same distance still farther on, towards Near 
Rockaway, is an Episcopal Chapel, erected in 1S36, in which 
the Rev. Dr. Carmichael of Hompstead officiated occasionally, 
for several years. The Rev. John C. Smith is the present 
rector. 

Near Rockaway is about 5 miles south of Hempstead village 
on Parsonage Creek, which discbarges into the head of Hemp- 
stead Bay. It was formerly called Clink-toum^ from the name 
of an Indian chief, who resided here, and the frame of his 
house, it is said, still remains, constituting a part of the old 
tavern that stands near the church. 

The Methodist Church was erected here in 1790, and was 
probably the third house of worship built by that denomination 
on the island. It was repaired* or nearly rebuilt, about 20 
years ago. The burying ground attached to this church has 
been rendered an object of peculiar interest, by becoming the 
depository of the dead from the ill-fated ships Bristol and 
Mexico, One hundred and thirty-nine bodies lie buried here, 
in two extended rows ; at the south end of- which, a small 
but neat monument, about 4 feet square at the base and 12 
feet high, of white marble, has been erected, which bears on 
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itssereral 
lUeraUm : — 



tbe foUowing intcriptioiifl^ eopied vertotnitf 



(On the South side.) 

To the memory of 77 

PereoDs chiefly Emigrants 

From England & Ireland, 

being tbe only remains of 

100 souls composing the 

P&ssengers and crew of 

the American ship Bristol 

Capt. McKown wrecked on 

far-Rockaway beach, 

Nov, 21, 1836. 

The inhabitants of the County 

impelled by A generous scDsibillity 

have Purch&»3d thirty feet front and rear 

by One hundred and Sixty one feet deep 

of this yard and set it apart exclusively 

as a Marriners Burying ground. 

(On the West side.) 

AH the bodies of the 

Bristol and Mexico 

recovered from the Ocean 

and decent!^ interred 

near this spot ; 

were followed to the grave 

by a large concourse of 

Citizens and Strangers 

and an address delivered 

suited to the occasion 

from these words, 
Lord save us, we perish, 
Matlh. 8. 25. v. 

(On the North side.) 

To the memory of 

Sixty-two persons chiefly 

Emigrants from England 

and Ireland ; being the only 

remains of 115 souls 

forming the passengers 
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and crew of the American 

Barque Mexico^ 

Capt. Winslow, wrecked 

on Hempstead beach 

Jan. 2. 1837. 

(On the East side.) 

To commemorate the 
melancholy fate of the 

unfortunate sufferers 

belonging to the Bristol 

and Mexico^ this monument 

was erected; partly by the 

money found upon their 

persons, and partly by the 

Contribufions of the 

benevolent and humane 

in the County of Queen's. 

On the base* upon the North side, the following lines of 
worse than doggerel poetry are inscribed : — 

In ikia grave* frnrn the wide ocean doth eleep. 
The bodiee of those that had croeaed the deep, 
And instead of being landed, eafe on the ehore. 
In a cold frosty night, they all were no more. 

Our grave yards abound with similar examples of bad gram- 
mar and contemptible trash, called poetry — 

" Enough to rouse a dead man into rage, 
And warm with red resentment the wan cheek ;" 

but surely public monuments ought to be preserved from such 
a disgrace. And while the people of Queen's County deserve 
much credit, for the sympathy and generosity displayed on 
those lamentable occasions, it is a matter of astonishment and 
regret, that these several inscriptions were prepared and en- 
graved, with so little regard to accuracy and taste. If the in- 
correct spelling, the improper use of capitals, and the injudi- 
cious arrangement of the various inscriptions were the faults 
of an ignorant stone-cutter, the monument ought never to 
have been accepted by those who had the superintendence of 
the work. Such obvious inaccuracies will be regarded by 
ordinary visitors, and especially by foreigfiers^ as monuments 
of the ignorance of the country where they exist. And no 
man can be censured for drawing the inference, however un- 

13 
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founded it may be in this and other caaes* that where nch an 
ex|>en8e is incurred, those who superintended the work, made 
use of the best knowledge they possessed. The reputation of 
a country is involved in its pubhc monuments.* 
'i'he following particulars may be added : — 
The BuisTOL was an American ship nearly new, manned 
by a crew of 16 ofRcers and men, and having 1 CO passengen, 
about 00 of whom were in the steerage. She sailed from 
Liverpool, Oct. l6(h, 1836, and arrived off the Hook, Nor. 
20ih. Not succeeding in obtaining a pilot, she was driven, 
on the 21 St, by a violent gale, upon the Rockaway shoalsi a 
few miles west of the Marine Pavilion, and half a mile from 
the shore. The roughness of the sea, by the continuance of 
the gale, rendered it impracticable to afford any assistance 
from the land, till after midnight of the 22nd, when a boat 
from the shore succeeded, at imminent peril, in rescuing 32 
individuals from a watery grave. Of course 04 perished, of 
whom 3 were cabin passengers, and the residue emigrants and 
seamen. 

The Mexico was an American Barque of 3ro tons, manned 
by a crew of 12 men including officers, and having on board 
11 2 steerage passengers, as ascertained from her papers, cer- 
tified by (he Collector at Liverpool. She left Liverpool (kt 
23rd, ld:)t$ only a week after the Bristol, but did not arrive 
off the Hook till the 31st of December. Not being able to 
find a pilot, she stood off to sea ; but on returning to the Hook 
on the 2nd of Jan. and attempting to enter the Bay, she was 
driven on Hempstead Beach, about ll^ miles east of the spot 
where the Bristol had been wrecked. The weather being in- 
tensely cold, and the waves constantly breaking over the 
vesssi, the most of the passengers and crew perished in the suc- 
ceeding night. On the following day, a boat from the shore 
succeeded in reaching the vessel, and rescued the captain, 4 

* Since the above was written, the following infoimation has bees 
communicated by a gentleman, who waa m a situation to become ae> 
quaintcd with thu circumstances of the case. ** In regard to the inscrip. 
tion upon the Rockaway Monument, I can only say, tbut the committee 
who Bupcrintrndcd the work, had a number of epitaphs presented to them, 
some of them very appropriate, and posses.-cd of considerable poetic merit 
But the committee finally adopted tiie one in question, simply fur the rea- 
son, that the individual who prepared it, had pledged a liberal subacription 
towards the monument, on condition that it should secure the prBfcr- 
ence.'* — I'his, truly, is one way of purchasing an inglorious immortality, 
at the expense of the literary reputation of a whole commoiiit j ; and Um 
w«rd ii, that the committee consented to the terms. 
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wineiigers, and 3 of the crew, who dropped from the bowsprit. 
llie boat was unable to return, and the few survivors were 



irily left to their fate. The whole number that perished 
was litt. On the 11th of Jan. 43 bodies were buried at the 
place where the monument is erected, and several others that 
were afterwards recovered. A few of the bodies were recog. 
aiaeH and taken by friends for burial elsewhere. 

"l^he whole number that perished from these two vcsseb 
only? weeks apart, was 2uU. 

These are the most disnstrous shipwrecks that have ever 
oecurred on the coast of Long Island. Though vessels are 
frequently driven on this shore, there is no instance on record^ 
where so many lives have been put at hazard and actually 
lost, as in either of these cases, except that of the British 
aioop of war. Sylph, near the close of the last war, which 
has been previously mentioned. 

Hick's Neck lies 2 or 3 miles east of Near Rockaway, and 
here u Methodist E. Church was erected in 1^44. 

Ray nor S(mth or Raynortown is about 2 miles east of Hick's 
Neck, and between 5 and 6 miles from the village. It lies 
on East Meadow Brook, which discharges into the bay, form- 
ing one of the best mill scats in the County. It has a fine 
landing, and is a place of considerable business. P^re a 
Presbyterian Chapel was erected in 1840, through the exer- 
ttODS of the pastor at the village, by whom it is regularly sup- 
plied. No separate ecclesiastical organization has yet been 
made here, but it bids fair to become a respectable congrega- 
tion. 

Merick, probably an abbreviation of the Indian name, Meri- 
coke, is a continuous settlement on the south road about 5 miles 
BOUth*east of the village, and a short distance east of Raynor- 
town. Here a Methodist church was erected ir 1830. 

Newbridge is a name applied to the eastern part of the samo 
continued settlement, in the south-cast corner of the town. 
A Methodist church was erected here in 1839, about 2 miles 
east of that last mentioned. A little west of (his church is a 
wnall but neat edifice with a tower, having a very church-like 
aspect, erected in 1840 as a school-house, for which purpose 
it is occupied. 

Jerusalem is a small settlement in the south-eastern part of 
the town north of Newbridge, extending along a brook or 
stream bearing the same name, which affords a number of mill 
seats. The principal part of the population are of tho dono* 
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mination of Frienda, and they have a meeting homee erected 
in 1827. 

Plain Edge, or TurkeyviUe^ has been already described ai 
lying partly in Oyster Bay. One of the houses of worship ii 
within the bounds of this town, though now unoccupied- 
There is one small vicinage in this town, which although 
unknown in the ecclesiastical annals of the place, is worthj 
of a passing notice. On the south road about 3 cnilei 
south-east of the village of Hempstead, is a small neighbour* 
hood, which has long borne the name of Rum PamL Why 
such a forbidding appellation was applied, the writer is not 
informed. Recent efforts have been made to change the name 
to Greenwich, which the village-landlord has mounted upon 
his sign. But, as the writer, in making a recent excursion 
through this neighbourhood, saw three men, literally reelins 
through the street, he was inclined to believe that the M 
name was the most appropriate. 

Summary. — ^This town contains 13 distinct congrentions, 
and as many houses of worship. 2 Presbyteriant 2 Episco- 
palian, S Methodist and 1 Friends. 

N. B. In the transcript of the late census which the writer 
obtained, the number of churches in this town is stated at 24. 
Believing this to be an error made in transcribing, the writer, 
wheiTforming the schedule on page 124, ventured to change 
the number to 14, which he was satisfied would be much 
nearer the truth, as the result proves. 



Section 12.— NORTH HEMPSTEAD. 



Number of acres improved, • - - 29,708 
" ** unimproved, • - 4,762 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 9, nearly. 

The territory included in this township was erected into a 
distinct municipality in 1784. It is bounded on the north by 
the Sound, east by Oysterbay, south by Hempstead, and west 
by Flushing and Little Neck Bay. Being confined to the 
north side of the island, the land is generally elevated, undu- 
lating, and frequently broken by lofty hills and deep valleys ; 
but the soil is generally excellent, and in a high state of culti- 
vation. 

It is nominally the capital of Queen's county, the Court- 
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home haying been erected in 1786, within its limits, about one 
mile from its southern boundary, on the verge of the Great 
Plain. But from the time of its erection, it has remained a 
solitary building, there being not more than 5 or 6 small dwell- 
ings within half a mile or more. It is difRcult to imagine 
where or how the good people find accommodations, when ne- 
cessarily attending on the courts. They might, indeed, carry 
their provisions with them, as in primitive times, but the diffi- 
culty of obtaining lodging would still remain. Riverhcad, in 
Suffolk, is now a capacious city, compared with this solitary 
wpoU 

The principal village in this town is at the head of Hemfh 
wUad Harbour^ and bears that name. It is environed on three 
ndes by Icifty hills— one of which, about half a mile to the 
east, called Harbour HilU rises to the height of 319 feet, and 
affords a most extended view of both land and water scenery. 
Hempstead Harbour extends up into the land about 6 miles. 
At its mouth it is about 3 miles wide, and gradually contracts 
tts it proceeds inland, at the head of which the village is situ- 
ated, with an unobstructed view of the Sound and Connecticut 
shore. Copious springs and large streams, constantly pouring 
from the surrounding hills, afford a greater amount of water- 
power than is to be found probably in any other part of the 
island. The lofty hills that surround this harbour seem to 
contain vast reservoirs of water, which are constantly gushing 
out in numberless springs and copious streams. The water 
privileges of this place were inadvertently omitted, in noticing 
the physical features of the island, in Part I., Section 4. 

The harbour is accessible to within one mile of its head at 
all times of the tide, and greater quantities of lumber and 
manure are transported thither, and more produce is conveyed 
away, than from almost any other landing. Numerous mills 
and factories already exist, and there is abundant power and 
room for more. The village contains about 300 inhabitanta 

A Methodist Episcopal church is the only house of worship 
in the village. The time of its erection the writer has not 
been able to ascertain. But it is known that this was one of 
the first places on the island in which that denomination com- 
menced labouring. In 1787, when '* no Conference had been 
held north of Philadelphia, Bp. Asbury, in company with Dr. 
Coke, travelled to New York, where, he says, " the Doctor 
preached with great energy and acceptance ;** and adds, '* I 
rode 20 miles on Long Island, to Hempstead Harbour, and 
preached with some liberty in the evening." 
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Thore is also a small, but neat« academy edifice in tlus Til- 
lage, in which it is said a good school is maintained. 

WeMbury is a succession rather than an aggregation of 
dwellings, in the south-east corner of the town, 2 or 3 milei 
east of the court-house. This settlement is occupied princi- 
pally by Friends. A meeting-house of that denomination was 
erected here at an early date. And after the division of 18*4^7, 
the Orthodox Friends erected a small separate building for 
their own accofnmodation. 

Manhasset is a name of modern application, to a small Til- 
lage lying on the head of Cow Bay, 2 miles north of Succeti 
Pond, and 3 miles west of the head of the harbour. The 
name is one to be justly admired, being of aboriginal origin, 
though topographically misapplied. The seat of the Manbai* 
set Indians, it will be recollected, was Shelter Island ; and to 
them the name properly belonged. But while the good people 
of Sutiblk arc fond of rejecting their aboriginal names, it ii 
gratifying to find the inhabitants of other counties disposed to 
rescue them from oblivion. Although there are a few elegant 
mansions in this vicinity, the principal part of the village con- 
sists of small tenements, undistinguished either for beauty of 
situation or symmetry of form. 

A I'riends' mccling-house was erected here in 1720, and 
was rebuilt in 1810. 

An Episcopal church was erected by subscription from the 
adjacent population, and *' a hberal donation from Trinity 
Church, New York," in 1803. It was consecrated by Bishop 
Moore, ** by the name and title of Christ's Church, though 
in union with the church at Hempstead, and under the minis- 
tration of the same rector." In 1819, it was incorporated as a 
distinct parish, and the Rev. Eli Wheeler became the rector. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. James P. F, Cleirkey who still 
officiates here, and also at Glen Cove. 

A Reformed Dutch church was erected in 1816, in 
which the Rev. David S. Bogart ministered, in connexion 
with the church at Wolver Hollow, in Ovsterbav, till his dis- 
mission in 18:^6. The Rev. Ilrnry Hermance and the Rev. 
James OUerson were successively |)astors of these churches 
till 18ii4. The connexion of the congregations being dis- 
solved Aug. 4th, I S3.), the Rev. John Robb was on that day 
ordained pastor of this church. He was dismissed April 17th, 
1837. The Rev. William R. Gordon was ordained pastor in 
January, 1838, and dismiaised April 13th, 1S42. After a va- 
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cmncy of more than a year« the Rev. John H, Skeffitld was 
oidainedt and is the pretient pastor. 

All the public buildings previously mentioued are pleasantly 
atnated, in the vicinity of each other, on an elevation of land 
more than 100 feet above tide- water. 

About one mile south of the villagey on the road to Success 
Pond, is a small African church, belonging to that branch of 
the Methodists styled ** Zion Church," and is said to be one 
of the most flourishing in that connexion. It numbers 70 
church members, and has a temperance society of 140 mem- 
bers. 

LaktviUe is a name applied to the vicinage of Success 
Fondy though thero is no settlement here that deserves the 
name of a village. A Dutch church wan erected on the east 
aide of the Pond about the year 1732, which was repaired and 
occupied for religious worship after the Revolutionary War. 
In this same building, the county courts were held for a year 
or two previously to the completion of the County Hall, 
OD the southern line of this town. After the erection of the 
Dutch church at Manhasset, a separate organization was 
maintained here, as a part of the collegiate charge of Queen's 
county, to which the Rrcv. Z. H, Kuypers ministered till April, 
1825. The church was dissolved, by order of the Classis, 
Oct. 6tli, 1829. The old edifice was afterwards demolished, 
and lis site is now occupied by a private residence. Some of 
the old timbers, of immense size, are still to be seen in the 
vicinity. 

There is no other village, of any consequence, within the 
limits of this town. It may be proper to add, that the ex* 
treme point of Cow Neck, th9 most northerly part of this town, 
ti called SanrCs Pointy where a Light- house was erected by the 
government in 1809. It is a beautiful spot of ground, as the 
numerous passengers through the Sound can testify. 

Summary, — This town contains 7 congregations and 7 
houses of worship :— 1 EpiscopaUan, 8 Methodist, and 3 
Friends. 
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Sscnoif 13.— FLUSHING. 



Number of acres improved • - 18,000 
" " unimproved - - 4,910 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 4^. 

This town is bounded on the noKh by the waters of the 
Narrows and Sound, on the east by North Hempstead* on the 
south by Jamaica, and on the west by Flushing Bay and 
Creek, which separate it from Newtown. 

The village is situated near the head of the Bay, or mooth 
of the Creek, over which is a bridge, erected some 40 yean 
ago, connecting with Newtown. Previously to this, the onlj 
way of reaching the city was through Jamaica, a distance of 
nearly 20 miles. By the improvements of the present century 
the distance is only 8 miles. 

The settlement of this town was commenced in 1645, by 
a company consisting principally of English emigrants, who 
had taken up a temporary residence in Holland, from which 
they were probably allured, by the flattering accounts from 
the new world. There were also some among the early set- 
tlers, who had previously emigrated to New England, and wore 
induced to remove, by the storm which had arisen there 
against dissenters from the common faith. 

They were all non-conformists to Episcopal rites and foruL^ 
and had left their native land, to find a place where they 
might enjoy the rights of conscience. But they found them- 
selves sadly disappointed, soon after they had taken up their 
residence here* notwithstanding the assurance from the Dutch 
Governor, of enjoying ** full liberty of conscience, according 
to the manner and custom of Holland.'' 

They received a patent or grant of the land from the Gov- 
ernor, with the liberty of choosing certain town officers ; but 
for some years they do not appear to have enjoyed the inde- 
pendent right of municipal government. They were allowed, 
as some of the other towns were, the privilege of presenting a 
list of names, out of which the Governor selected the magis- 
trates and other town officers. To such restrictions, how- 
ever, they might have submitted without complaint, but in the 
course of 10 or l'<^ years, the government commenced that 
system of religious persecution, which was carried on, with 
more or less severity, till the province was surrendered to tha 
English, 
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What was the precise shade of religioas views among the 
early settlers of this town, is not known. They were not 
Q^akers^ as they have sometimes been called, for at that date, 
that denomination had not arisen in England, and George 
Fox, their founder, bad not then commenced bis public min- 
istry. But some of them, at least, had adopted opinions in 
relation to some divine ordinances, which differed from the 
mass of dissenters, and for which they had been treated with 
undue severity. And this doubtless prepared the way for the 
qiiaker system to obtain that favour which it subsequently 
met with in this town. 

The first religious teacher in this place was a man by the 
name of Francis Doughty^ who was undoubtedly a Baptist in 
sentiment, and probably laboured here several years. But 
after the introduction of Quakerism, in lt)57, he became a 
convert to that new sect, as was the case with many of the 
inhabitants of this town. Consequently this was one of the 
principal scenes of the Quaker persecution. 

Near the close of the 17th century, when upon the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, another largo immigration of 
French huguenots came to our shores, a number of these 
estimable families took up their domicil in this town. But it 
is said, that a few of the assorted fruit trees that they brought 
with them, constitute the only memorial of their residence 
here. And it has been supposed, that this circumstance may 
have laid the foundation of those splendid nurseries, which now 
exist in this town. 

Churches, &g. 

At an early period, a building was erected near the town 
pond, which was called the Block House, and was long used 
for the transaction of public business, and as a depository for 
arms and ammunition. It was also occupied occasionally, by 
different denominations, as a place of public worship. 

The first house erected for the express purpose of religious 
worship, was the Friends' meeting house, in 1690. It is still 
standing, in a good state of preservation, and is probably the 
oldest house of worship on the island. 

The Orthodox meeting house was erected after the schism 
of 1827, but is a small building compared with the other. 

The efforts of the society's missionaries to introduce episco- 
pacy on the island, were commenced here about the same 
time as at Jamaica and Hempstead. But it was nearly 50 
years before an Episcopal church was erected in the town. 

13* 
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In 1746, a lot of land was appropriated for this purpoto, 
and in the course of 3 or 4 years a church was erected, which 
gave olace to a new edifice in IS 12. 

For many years, this church was connected with the other 
Episcopal churches in the county, and was supplied by the 
same rectors. 

The Rev. Barzilla Buckley^ commenced officiating herct 
Nov. 4ih, 1809. and died March 29th, 1^20— The Rev. John 
V. E. Thomt, from Aug. l'^2(), to July, 1S26. — The Rev. 
William A. Mulcnburgh, D.D., from 1826 to Dec. 2:*d, 1828. 
— The Rev. William H. Lewis, from Feb. 1829, to July 2t)th, 
1833.— The Rev. John M. Forbes, from 1833 to ';J4.— The 
Rev. Samunl R. Johnson, from 1834 to '35 — ^The Rev. Ro- 
bfTt B, Van Klcek, from Oct. 1835, to Dec. 1837.— The Rev. 
Frederick J. Goodwin^ succeeded in Dec. 1837, and resigned 
Jan. 14th, 1844. — The Rev. George Burcker^ the present 
rector, succeeded in March, 1844. 

In 1838 the church was enlarged and repaired* and is a 
handsome building, furnished with a bell and clock. 

A small Methodist church was erected many years ago» 
which |rave place to a larger one in 1842. 

A Roman Catholic Chapel was erected some 4 or 5 years 
ago. 

A Reformed Dutch church was organized in this village in 
May, 1942, and a church edifice was erected in 1644. The 
Rev. William R, Gordon, who had previously laboured here, 
from the commencement of the enterprise, was installed pas« 
tor in the following autumn. 

On the west side of Little Neck Bay, some 3 miles north 
east of the village, is a small settlement called ^'Bay Side;" 
and near the head of the bay, on the east side, an Episcopal 
church was erected in 1830, by Alderman Van Zandt, under 
the name of ** Zion Church." Here and at Manhasset, the 
Rev. Eli Wheeler officiated about 7 years. He was succeed- 
ed by the Rev. Ralph Willislon, and he by the Rev. Chris" 
tian F. Cru^e. 

The present rector, the Rev. Henry M. Beare, took charge 
of the parish in May, 1842. He officiates also at Whilestone 
Chapel, about 11 miles to the north west. This point is well 
known, as being the seat of an ancient ferry across the strait, 
to Throg's Neck.* This Chapel was erected by a member of 
the society of Friends, for the use of all religious denomina- 

* Throg*8 Neck is remarkable as the point at which the tides meet 
through the Sound, and by JSandy Hook. 
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tifuWf and the place is now dignified wilh the name of C/tn- 
ttmoOle. 

In this town the African M. £. Church have a society, 
consisting of 69 members ; and there is also a society of the 
**Zion" Church, embracing 59 members; but in relation to 
their places of worship no particulars have been ascertained. 

l^e literary institutions of this town are wvrthy of a pass- 
ing notice. 

The Flushing IngiUuie is a noble edifice, delightfully situ- 
ated in the centre of the village, and was incorporated in 
1827. For 10 years it was under the direction of Dr. Mulen* 
hwrgh^ and was devoted to classical instruction. It has since 
been consecrated to female education, having exchanged its 
name for ** St. Ann's Hall," and is under the superintendence 
of the Rev. J. JP. Schroeder, D.D. 

&• Thomas^ Hall is another institution founded by the Rev. 
JFhtncis L* Hawks, D.D. The buildings were commenced in 
1838, on an extensive scale, which have not yet been com- 
pleted. 

8t. PatiVs College is another spacious edifice, erected in 
lS2i6>7, on the north west part of Teui's Neck, now called 
College Point. It is under the charge of Dr. Mulenburgh, 
assisted by a number of able instructors. 

All these institutions are under episcopal direction, and are 
devoted especially to the interests of that denomination. 

Summary. In this town there are 10 religious organiza- 
tions, viz : — 3 Episcopal, 2 Friends, 3 Methodist, 1 Re- 
formed Dutch, and 1 Roman Catholic. 



Sectio.n 14.— NEWTOWN. 

Number of acres improved, - - - 10,683 
" " unimproved, - - 6,117 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 3. 

This town is bounded on the north by the strait called the 
Kast River, including, however, within its territorial limits, 
Riker*s Island ; the two Brothers' and Berrien's Island ;~on 
the east by Flushing — south by Jamaica, Flatbush, and Bush- 
wick ; and west by Bushwick and the East River. The 
western part of the town was called by the Indians Mispat, 
whence probably the name of Manpeth is derived. 

Besides the principal village near the centre» Astoria^ (for- 
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merly Hallef s Cove,) Raventwood, MoMpdh, and MUUk 
Village are within the limits of the town. 

The first settlement of the town was commenced aboot the 
year 1651, principally by English emigrants. A sort of pa« 
tent was obtained from the Dutch governor in the following 
year ; and another, still more liberal in its provisions, in 1656; 
at which time the number of occupants of land had increased 
to 70 or 80. 

It seems, that at a very early period of the settlement, thej 
instituted a sort of municipal government, and elected magis- 
trates, or officers, to superintend the afTairs of the town ; and 
there are records, still extant, of adjudications, which indicate 
a regard to the moral interests of the community. 

At how early a date, an ecclesiastical organization was 
made, cannot bo ascertained with certainty. It has been 
said that the labours of a minister were enjoyed soon after 
the settlement was commenced ; but there is no evidence of 
the erection of a house of worship, till nearly 20 years after- 
wards. There are no ecclesiastical records previous to the 
settlement of the second pastor, in 1708, and the book con* 
taining these is now in a very mutilated state. It may be in- 
teresting to posterity to know, that this is the result not of 
wantonness or carelessness, but of the derangement of an in- 
dividual, who found access to the book. 

Churches. 

In 1660, the first church edifice was erected in the village, 
which remained without material alteration during 125 years. 

The form of worship first established, was that which was 
usually denominated Presbyterian or Independent, being the 
same with that of the New England churches. They proba- 
bly adopted the Presbyterian form of government, (properly 
so called) shortly after their second pastor united with the 
Philadelphia Presbytery, which was in 1715. No ruling el- 
ders were appointed till 1724. 

Soon after the revolution, a new church edifice was erected, 
but was not completed till 1791 or '2, and remains to the pre- 
sent time. It is small, but neat, and sufficient to accommo- 
date the congregation, which consists of about 70 families, 
comprehending between 4 and 5U0 souls. 

No Episcopal church was erected in this town till 1734. 
The Presbyterian congregation, however, were made to pai^ 
ticipate with their brethren of Jamaica and Hempstead, in 
the impositions and persecutions inflicted under the admi- 
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Btstration of liOrd Cornbury. Their church was frequently 
taken possession of, and occupied by the missionaries of the 
church of England ; and the Rev. John Hampton, a Presby- 
terian minister, who was occasionally supplying them, was 
arrested and imprisoned, by Cornbury's order, in 1707, for 

S resuming to preach the gospel without the governor's license, 
lut the church, though temporarily used, was not permanently 
retained by the friends of prelacy, as in some other places. 

In 1733, a lot was given by the town, to the Episcopalians, 
and in the following year, a church was erected thereon. 

A Reformed Dutch Church was organized in the village in 
1704. 

The first church edifice was erected in 1732* The present 
building in 1831. 

This church formed a part of the collegiate charge of 
King's county, till 1802. Since that time, it has been united 
with Jamaica, in the support of a pastor or pastors. 

In 1809, a Baptist church was organized in this village* 
and soon after a house of worship was erected. It has seldom 
enjoyed the stated administration of the word and ordinances 
for any great length of time. It is now, and has been for 
sometime past, entirely closed. 

In 1839, a small Methodist Episcopal church was erected 
in the village, which enjoys a part of the labours of the preach- 
er stationed in the southern part of the town. 

Ministers. 

The first settled minister in this town was the Rev. WU- 
liam Leverichf who removed from Huntington, and took 
charge of this church in 1670, where he remained till his 
death, which took place, as nearly as can be ascertained, in 
1692. 

Mr. Leverich was a native of England, graduated at Cam- 
bridge University, in 1625, came to N. England, in 1633, 
where he laboured, in dificrcnt places, about 20 years. While 
in Sandwich, Mass., being situated near some of the Indians, 
and having a desire to qualify himself to instruct them, he 
acquired their language. After removing to Oysterbay, in 
1653, he spent about 5 years in the employment of the So- 
ciety for propagating the gospel among the aborigines, in in- 
structing the natives of the island, before he settled as pastor 
of the church in Huntington. He was highly esteemed as a 
scholar, a minister, and a counsellor in all the afiairs of the 
town. Cotton Mather records his name among the first of 
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the worthies of that day. Hubbard calls him ** an able aad 
worthy minister.'' As the date of his birth is not known, his 
exact age cannot be ascertained. But, from the dote of hii 
graduation, it may be inferred that he must have been nearly 
00 years old at his death. His descendants of the 4tn and 
6th generation, still remain among the most respectable inha- 
bitants of this town. 

The Rev. John Morse^ from Massachusetts, succeeded, in 
1694 ; but little is known of him or of his ministry. He wai 
considerably advanced in life when he came to this place, (he- 
ing 55,) where he remained 10 or 12 years; but whether he 
died here, or removed, is not known. 

The Rev. Samud Pomeroy (Pumroy« and Pumry, for the 
name is thus variously written) was the next minister. He 
commenced and kept a very full record of all ecclesiastical 
matters, from which the following extracts are taken :— 

** In July, 1708, there was a paper delivered into the hands 
of Samuel Pumry, being then at Newtown, subscribed bj 
some scores of the heads of families there, desiring him to 
take the care of them as a minister of Christ, promising sub- 
jection to his doctrine and discipline, according to the rules of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

** Which call was taken into consideration, and a time ap- 
pointed to resolve. 

** In September following, the people sent two men to N. 
England, with whom the above Saml. Pumry, his wife and 
child came, and arrived safe at Newtown, Irith of September 
1708. 

** Upon the 30th of November, 1700, Saml. Pumry was, at 
Northampton, before a great congregation, at the earnest re- 
quest of the members in full communion, and the rest of the 
congregation of Newtown, by the Rev. Solomon Stoddard^ of 
Northampton — the Rev. John Williams, of Deeriield, and the 
Rev. Wiliiam Williams^ of Hatfield, ordained a minibter of 
Jesus Christ his gospel, and a pastor of the church of Christ at 
Newtown.'' 

From the records of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Pomeroy was received as a member of that 
body, in 1715 ; and it is altogether probable, that from that 
time, the affairs of this church began to be regulated, in some 
measure, by the principles of Presbyterianism. But the fol* 
lowing extract will show that no session was regularly con- 
stituted till some years afterwards : — 
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" Aeirtoim, July I5th, 1724. 

"Whereas, somo lime ago, the Rev. Mr. Samuel Pumry, 
pnntur at (he Church of Chriidt, in Newtown, did com|ilain to 
the church of his wonting some assisiance, in Ifao businca* of 
giivernin^ (hereof, — Thcro wus by him nominnted to the 
church and congregalion. Content Tliua, James Renne, and 
Simuel Coc, to serve in the afitiirs relating to iho church, as 
ruling elders. And desired, if there were any persnn or per> 
■01)9, thiit bad anything to object against any of ihem, their 
taking upon them that office, and their subjection to them aa 
officers of authority, in the business of government, ihni ibey 
would si;;nify it to the said Mr. Pumry, in some conveniost 
time. 'J'hi9 was repealed afterwards. 

" After a considerable lime, (nothing being objectod,) Mr. 
Pumry, upon the Lard's day, after the evening sermon, did 
rehearse the above said declaralion, and not one person op- 
posing (he motion and proposidon, did propose to the men in 
noniinaiion, whether they were freely willing to undertake 
tbe office. They answered, they were willing to do what 
•ervice they were able to do for Christ in his church. Upon 
which, after prayer, ihey were solemnly appointed to the of- 
fice of ruling elders, and did engage and promise lo tako care 
of thia branch of the Lord's vine, as far as God should enable. 
The members of the church were also required and exhorted 
to acknowledge them as men in authority, and to subject to 
them in (heir government in the Lord, "rhis was done upon 
the asth June, 1724." 

The session met, at the call of the poster, July 15th, 1734 : 
and it is manifest thai at (his period, (his church first assumed 
the distinctive form of a Fresbylcrion church. 

These records have been given in delail (o show, as i( ia be- 
lieved they do, most conclusively, (hat this church, although 
often called Presbyterian, as was common in Ihose days, waa 
not originally orgnnizcd on Ihose distinctive principles. 

The following record ia taken from the same book ; — 

" The Reverend Mr, Samuel Pumroy, born the 16lh of Sep- 
tember, in the year 1687, came lo live at Newtown, on 
the IHih of .September in the year 170S, and was ordained a 
minister of the gospel, in Novemr. (he 30(h, 1709. He 
preached his last sermon on (he 20lh day of Mav, 1744 — his 
text was in the first of John, the 2Dd chapter.'^ the I.^th 
Terse. Ho was taken amiss the same evening. Departed 
this life tbe 30ih day of June following, about 8 o'clock in the 
morfiing, and woa interred the Snt day of July following, at 
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the burying place in Newtown, and hat left his dear boaom 
friend and congregation to bewail an unspeakable loas." 

On the inside of the cover of these records, Mr. Pome- 
roy appears to have noted some of his own domestic afl&irs. 
His own birth is given, with which the above record correi- 
ponds. Then follows, *• Married to Lydia Taylor, July 20th, 
1707. Lydia died Feb. 3rd, 1721-2." And in the regular list 
of marriages, it appears that he was afterwards married to a 
daughter of the Rev, Mr. Webb, of Green's Farms, Ct. One 
of his daughters married an EdsalUand some of their descend- 
ants may still survive; but the name o£ Pomeroy is extinct in 
this vicinity. 

The Rev. Simon Harton was settled here in 1746. He wu 
probably a New England man.* He was born, as appears 
from his own record, March 30th, 1711. He was a highly 
respected and laborious minister, — *^ died May 8th, 1786, and 
was interred on the 9th," at the age of 75. 

It has been supposed that Mr. Horton was the active pastor 
of this church till his decease. But there is reason to believe, 
that he became so infirm, as to need assistance in the ministry 
more than 10 years before his death. In the records of the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia, in May 1776, is the 
following minute : — 

"The Synod renewed the consideration of Mr. Bay*s ap- 
peal, and after mature deliberation, confirmed that part of the 
Presbytery's judgment which dissolves the union between Mr. 
Bay and his congregation ; and with respect to the latter part 
of said judgment, the Synod are of opinion, that it would have 
been proper to have recommended to the parties, to leave the 
settlement of all matters respecting the glebe and its appur- 
tenances, to arbitrators mutually chasen ; and they further 
advise, that if any disagreement nhould hereaflter arise be- 
twecn Mr. Bay and the congregation of A'cirtoim, respecting 
said glebe and appurtenances, that they decide them in the 
samn way." 

From a previous record, it appears that Mr. Bay had been 
dismissed by the Presbvterv of New- York, June 20th, 1775; 

11 ••^ ' 9 1 

and the name of Andrew Bay first appears as a member of 
that Presbytery in 1774, having previously belonged to the 

• It has been said that Mr. Horton graduated at Princeton, in 1731, 
but this is a manifest mistake, as the College of New Jersey was not in 
existence at that time. The first class graduated in that mstitution in 
1748 ; which was two years after his settlement in Newtown, and he bad 
been settled previously in Jersey, ae early ae 1735. 
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New Castle Presbytery. From these facts, it is manifest he 
could have been settled only a year or two in Newtown. 
Little is known of this man. His name is still repeated by a 
few survivors of a former generation, but with no association 
that gives a favourable impression of him as a gospel 
minister. 

In the records of this church, the name of a Mr. Lyon ap- 
pears, in connection with some ministerial services in the 
year preceding Mr. Horton's death ; but whether as an occa- 
monal supply, or as a stated labourer, is not known. 

The last marriage celebrated by Mr. Horton, is recorded 
nndcr date of Jan. 21st, 1786, only a little more than 3 
months before his decease. 

The Rev. Nathan Woodhdl was the next pastor. Having 
been dismissed from Huntington, April 21st, 1789, he entered 
into an engagement with this congregation, in Feb. following, 
to preach for one year. He was, however, regularly installed 
Dec. 1st, 1790. and died March Idth, 1810. He was an 
amiable man, an affectionate and interesting preacher, lived 
universally esteemed, and died as universally regretted. His 
widow and a large family of children have been, for several 
years, numbered with the dead, and only two of his children 
have left issue. 

The Rev. fViUiam Boardman was installed Oct. 31st, ISll. 
He had been previously settled at Duanesburgh. He was a 
man of ardent and active piety, and died, deeply regretted, 
March 4th, 1818, in the d7th year of his age. 

The Rev. John Goldsmith, the present pastor, a son of the 
Rev. Benjamin Goldsmith, of Riverhead, was ordained here, 
Nov. 17th, 1819. 

It is rather a remarkable fact, that the ashes of 5 of the pas* 
tors of this church repose in the burying-grounds of the 
town, and that the monuments of all, except the first, are in 
a state of perfect preservation. 

The Reformed Dutch Church of this town having, from its 
organization, till the commencement of the present century, 
constituted a part of the collegiate charge of Queen's County, 
its several pastors will be found in the annals of Jamaica. At 
the present time, the Rev. Dr. Schoonmaker, residing at Ja« 
maica, and the Rev. Mr. Garretson in this town, are the coU 
legiate pastors of the two churches, and alternate in the per- 
formance of their public services. 

After the erection of the Episcopal Church in this town, in 
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1734, it was associated with that of Jamaica and FlmUngi 
and served by the same rector. 

The Rev. Mr. Vandyke officiated here from 1707 to 180t. 

The Rev. Abraham L. Clarke from 1802 to 1811. 

The Rev, William \Vyatt for a short period. 

The Rev. Evan M. Johnson from 1814 to 1827, 

The Rev. George A, Shelion was inducted in 1827, andfdli 
remains in the charge. 

Astoria, (Hal let's Cove.) — An Episcopal Church was erect- 
ed in this village, which is just at the western entrance 
into Hurlgate, (the Dutch Helle-gat,) in 1828, of which the 
Rev. Samuel Seahury was the first rector. 

The present rector is the Rev. George W. Broum, who wis 
inducted Oct. 1, 1837. He has charge, also, of a Female 
Institute* which was established in the following year. 

A church odiHco was erected here somewhere about the 
year 1834, ** by the contributions of the friends of the Pres- 
byterian and Dutch Churches ;" and ^* the Rev. Mr. Gold* 
smith, of the Presbyterian, and the Rev. Mr. Garretson, of 
the Dutch Church in Newtown, preached there alternately on 
the afternoon of each sabbath, for a length of time. The 
Presbyterians having relinquished the church to the Dutch 
congregation," application was made to the Classis, July 2d, 
18*^9, and a Committee appointed to organize a church, which 
was duly recognised Jan. 7th, 1840, and the Rev. Alexander 
H, Bishop, was ordained its pastor on the 10th of Nov. fol- 
lowing, and remains in the charge. 

Maspcth id a small settlement near Newtown Creek, on 
the southwest line of the town. Here was the country-seat 
of the late Dewitt Clinton, one of the first statesmen and 
greatest benefactors of the state. Here, also, is the scat of 
the Hon. Garrit Furmax, who has one of the finest private 
mineralogical cabinets in the country. 

The only public edifice is an ancient Friends' meeting* 
house, which is now very much in decay, and is seldom used, 
as very few of that denomination are to be found in this vi- 
cinity. It is supposed to bo about 100 years old« but there is 
some reason to believe that it is even more ancient. Tkomat 
Chalkiey mentions, in his travels, ** a general meeting of 
Friends held at Newtown,*' in 1724, and as this is the only 
meeting-house of that people in the town, it is probable that 
the mi.'etmg was here ; and, in all probability, this house had 
been previously erected. . 

Middle Village is a name applied to a somewhat scattered 
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Mttlement in the southern part of the town, on the turnpike 
rnad leading frum Williamsburgh to Jamaica. This place 18 
remarkable as being the site of the first Methodist Church 
erected on Lonr; Island. It was built in 1785, and is still 
stnndingt though it has been converted into a dwellmg. 

A new editice was built about a quarter of a mile from 
the former site, in 1836, and stands directly on the turnpike 
road. This building was erected principally by the liberality 
and personal efforts of Mr. Joseph Harper^ (the father of 
James Harper, late Mayor of the city of New- York,) wbo was 
born, and has lived nearly 80 years, in this immediate vicinity. 
Mr. Harper was one of the earliest members of the Methodist 
church, and has been a consistent professor of religion and de« 
YOted member of the church about 60 years. 

Summary. — In this town are about 7 religious organiza« 
tions, and 8 houses of worship, viz : — 1 Presbyterian, 2 Re- 
formed Dutch, 2 Episcopaliaui 2 Methodist, and 1 Friends— 
tho last not occupied. 

Section 15.— JAMAICA. 

Number of acres improved -. • • 12,264 
** " unimproved - - - 18,536 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 8 nearly. 

This town is bounded on the north by Newtown and Flush- 
iog— -east by Hempstead — south by tho Bay, and west by 
FJadands and Flatbush. 

The town was first called Rusdorpe, and the present name 
is said to have been derived From an Indian word of similar 
orthography. 

Tho first settlement was made in 1656, by a company from 
the adjoining town of Hempstead. They purchased the land 
of the natives, and obtained a grant from Gov. Stuyvesant, in 
that year, giving them '* free leave to erect or build a town," 
and to have ^* the choice of their own magistrates, as in the 
other villages or towns, as Middleborough, Breuckliuy Midwout 
and Amorsfort.'' 

The first town meeting was held in Feb. 1657, from which 
time their records have been carefully preserved : the first 
volume of which has been faithfully transcribed, by the voU 
untary labour of an individual. These records contain the 
only history of the ecclesiastical as well as civil proceedings 
of tho tuwn, for a long series of years, as both were transact* 
cd in the town meetings* 
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The first purchasers of <he town were about 17» hut in the 
course of 4 3'ears, the number of landholders was increased 
to 60. There is reason to believe that public worship was es- 
tablished at an early period, though they do not appear to hsTO 
enjoyed the labours of a stated preacher for 4 or 5 years. 

In 1664, a small colony from this town passed oTer into 
Jersey and commenced the settlement of Elizabeth Town. 
The purchase of the Indians there, was made by John Bally, 
Daniel Denton and Luke Watson. Gov. Nicolls gave a pa- 
tent to John Haker, of New-Tork, John Ogden, of North- 
ampton, John Daily and Luke Watson. Several other towns 
in New Jersey, are indebted to Long Island for their original 
settlers, or for subsequent accessions to the number of their 
inhabitants. 

CnuBcnEs, &c. 

In Aug. 1663, the town voted to build '* a meeting honse," 
26 feet square, which was carried into effect — a house for the 
minister having been erected in the preceding year, the di- 
mensions of which were 26 by 17 feet, and 10 feet posts. 

A new stone Church was erected somewhere near the close 
of the 17th century. The precise date is not known. A vote 
for its erection was passed in 1689 or '90. It is supposed 
that the date on the vane, was designed to mark the period of 
its completion. This however was so much defaced by the 
bullets of the British soldiers, who had made it a target, dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, that it was difficult to determine 
whether the figures were 1693 or 1699. This building was 
40 feet square, with a pointed roof, and, according to the taste 
of the age, was placed in the middle of the main street, a lit- 
tle distance west of the present Presbyterian church. A new 
parsonage house was erected about the same time. 

The present Presbyterian Church was erected in 1814, with 
a parsonage on the adjoining lot. 

Somewhere about the year 1701 or '2, the Reformed Dutch 
Church was organized in this town, which was the first of 
that order in Queen's County. The church edifice, an octa- 
gon of 34 feet diameter, was erected in 1715. It was used 
by the British in the time of the war, as a military store house. 
Upon the return of peace, it wns thoroughly repaired, and oc- 
cupied by the congregation till the erection of the present 
neat and commodious building of modern constructioDy in 
1833. 
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This towDy Dot less than that of Hempstead, suffered se- 
Terely under the tyranny of Lord Cornbury, though they were 
more fortunate in finally securing their rights, after many 
years' privations. No Governor of the province was ever 
more obnoxious to the mass of the people ; and the highest 
virtue that his friends could claim for him, was his exceeding 
madness and zeal for the established church. And it appears 
to have been for the promotion of its interests, that his op« 
pressive measures were imposed upon this and other towns of 
the island. 

In the summer following his Lordship's arrival in the pro- 
Yince (1702) the city of New-York was visited with an alarm- 
ing sickness, (since supposed to have been the yellow fever ^ 
which was attended with a dreadful mortality. The Gover- 
nor, for his own safety, and that of his family, retreated to 
the pleasant village of Jamaica. The minister of the Presby- 
terian church, being in the occupancy of a parsonage house 
recently built by the congregation, and said to be ** the best 
house in the town," in compliment to the supreme magistrate 
of the province, kindly offered to give up his dwelling, for 
the accommodation of the Governor's family, while he should 
be compelled to reside among them. The offer was readily 
accepted. Smith says, in his history of New-York, Corn- 
bury ** requested" the use of the house, and the favour was rea- 
dily granted, though at the great inconvenience of the pastor. 
The difference is not material. 

But this noble and generous exhibition of respect and kind- 
ness was speedily requited, with one of the grossest acts of 
usurpation, that ever disgraced a tyrant. On a sabbath af- 
ternoon, not long after, as the generous pastor, with his peo- 
ple, entered their church, at the usual hour, for the worship of 
God, to their utter astonishment, they found the pulpit occu- 
pied by an episcopal minister, (one of the Society's mission- 
aries,) and a few of the principal seats, by the Governor and 
his dependents. The pastor and his congregation peaceably 
retired to a neighbouring orchard, where, under the open 
canopy of heaven, a temple made without hands, they wor- 
shipped the God of their fathers. And for many years after- 
wards, they were not permitted to occupy the house of wor- 
ship, in the erection of which, it is asserted, on unquestion- 
able authority, that only two individuals of the episcopal order 
had ever contributed a dollar. 

But this act of perfidy and base ingratitude was even thrown 
into the shade, by the Governor's subsequent conduct. When 
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he returned to the city, instead of restoring the paraonage to ill 
right fill occupant, he loft it in the po$8C8!»ion of the episcnfnl 
missionary, who with his succcssorn, continued to occupy it, 
under the protection of guhernatorial authority, for the space 
of 25 years. 

In addition (o all this, the early settlers of this town had 
appropriated a valuable glebe, for the support of the gospel. 
This was seized by the Sheriff, doubtless liy direction of tho 
Governor, divided into lots and leai^ed out, for the mainte- 
nance of episcopal worship.* All these acts of gross injuslicr, 
the people were obliged to submit to, for a long series ot'yenrs. 
And it was not till the year 1728, after a most protracted and 
expensive course of litigation, adroitly managed for tho delay, 
if not for the defeat of justice, that they were finally |)ut ia 
possession of their property, and the secure enjoyment of their 
rights. When the final decision was made, in favour of tha 
rightful owners, the independent Jud;yre,j- who ventured to do 
justice in the case, was made the object of the mitst severe, 
vituperative abuse ; by which, he was compelled to come oiit, 
and publish a full disclosure of the disgraceful facts, by which 
the tongue of scandal was finally silenced. As a finale to 
these acts of oppression, it is added, that the Sheriff, who act- 
ed a conspicuous part in their progress, being afterwards ac- 
cused of some crime and imprisoned, died the death of the 
traitor Judas, by becoming his own executioner. After the 
final adjudication of this case, Episcopal service was main- 
tained in the Court House till 1734, when the first Church 
edifice of that denomination was erected in this village, llie 
present edifice was built in 1820. 

The first Methodist preaching on Long Island was com- 
menced in this place, and was coeval with its iniroduction into 
this country. •'The first Methodist sermon preached in Ame- 
rica was delivered in 1768, in the city of New York, to an 
assembly of 5 persons." The circumstances attending this 

♦ Smith says " Jamaica was moetlj settled by New England cmigrintf, 
cncouni(;cd to settled by the Duke of York*8 conditions for plantaiions ; 
one of which was, ** thut every township sliuuld bo obliged to pay their 
own inini8t(>rs, according to such agreement, as they sliould make with 
him ; the minister being elected by the major part of tho freeholders and 
inhubittinisof the town. These people hud erected an edifice, and eo. 
joyed a handsome donation of a parsonage housie and globe, for the use of 
the minittcr. A few Episcopalians crept into the town, ^c" 

t LEWIS MOURIS, Chief Justice of New- York and New Jcncy— 
afterwards Governor of MewJeney : — a name to k)e held in lasting re* 
membrance. 
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airebt. are so intimately connected with Ihe first labours of 
that denomination in this town, as to warrant a brief recital. 

A little before the time above-mentioned, n few individuals, 
who ** had been attached to Wcsleynn Methodism at home'' 
had emigrated to New York. Amonfr these was Philip 
Embury^ a mechanic, who had been a local preacher in that 
eoDnexion in Ireland. But upon coming to this country, 
''not finding any pious acquaintances with whom they could 
aasociate, they gradually lost their relish for divine things* 
aonk away into the spirit of the world, and came very near 
making shipwreck of faith and a good conscience." These 
were found by a " pious mother in IsraeP' (who hud subbe* 
quently arrived,) '^ mingling in the frivohtics and sinful 
amusements of life." Having ascertained the place of their 
resort, *' she suddenly entered the room, seized the pack of 
cards with which they were playing, and threw them into the 
fire. AAer reproving the company, she said to Embury, 
** You must preach fur us, or we shall all go to hell together, 
and God will require our blood at your hands. Arrange- 
ments were immediately made, and Embury ** accordingly 
preached bis first sermon in his own hired house, to 5 persons 
only. This, it is believed, was the first Methodist sermon 
preached in America." 

The year after Embury commenced preaching in the city, 
a new and more attractive labourer came to his aid. This was 
Capt Thomas Webb, a British officer stationed ns barrack- 
master at Albany. He had been a convert at Bristol, under 
Mr. Wesley's preaching, and finding more pleasure in serving 
the King of kings, than the king of England, he relinquished 
his post, and zealously engaged in calling sinners to repent- 
ance. But still retaining his regimentals and arms, he attracted 
DO little attention. *' The novelty of a man's preaching in a 
scarlet coat, soon brought great numbers to hear him." 

As some of the relations of Capt. Webb's wife resided at 
Jamaica, he took a house there and commenced preaching 
in that town and its vicinity. He seems to have been what is 
called "a rough hewer" and employed himself, to use his 
own language ** in fcllmg trees on Long Island." •* Within 
tnx months, about 24 persons received justifying grace, nearly 
half of them whites — the rest negroes." 

If a regular Methodist society was established horo, at this 
early period, there is no record or other evidence of the fact. 
Even the erection of the existing house of worship belonging 
to that denomination in this village, has not been ascertained 
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with precisioD. But the deed being dated July Sth, 18l(V 
and the certificate of incorporation, May 13th, 1811, it if in- 
ferred that it was built about that time. 

There are also, at the present time, two small Methodist 
societies of coloured people in this towoy each of which hast 
small house of worship. 

The Roman Catholics have also a small chapel, which wu 
erected about the year 1838. 

About *2 miles to the east, is a small settlement bearing the 
name of Brushville^ in which there is a small house of wor- 
ship erected by individual enterprise, and occasionally occu- 
pied by different denominations ; but as yet no ecclesiastical 
organization has been formed. 

In 1684, a County Hall was erected in this village, in which 
the Courts of the North Riding were held, till it was too 
small to accommodate the people. After the erection of the 
stone church by the Presbyterian Congregation, the coorti 
were held for some years in that building. 

In 1709, a new Court House was erected, and con- 
tinued to be used till the seat of justice was removed to 
North Hempstead. The county offices, however, are still 
required to be kept here, and suitable buildings have been pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

Uniox Hall, the third Academy on Long Island, was 
erected in 1791 — chartered March 9th, 1792, and opened in 
the following May. It has been a flourishing institution, and 
continues deservedly in high repute. 

A new and larger edifice was erected in 1820, and the 
former appropriated to the education of females ; which 
being consumed by fire in 1841, a new and elegant edifice 
was reared in 1843, nearly opposite the Presbyterian church, 
which is not only an ornament to the village, but furnishes 
pleasant accommodations, for one of the most flourishing Fe- 
male institutions in this part of the State. 

Ministers. 

Mr. Zechariah Walker appears to have been the first 
stated proncher employed in this town. He was not ordainedi 
and was engaged from time to time, from 1662 to 1668, at 
which period he removed to Connecticut, and finally died at 
Woodbury, Jan., 1()99, aged 62 years. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to secure the labours of Mr. 
Jones of Greenwich, Connecticut, who afterwards settled at 
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lontington, the towQ voted, March 8th, 1670, to engage Mr. 
hkn Prudden for one year. He continued here till January, 
674, when he informed the people that '* he was engaged to 
mother congregation." After a temporary absence, during 
rhich time a Mr. Woodruff appears to have been employed, 
Ifr. Prudden returned and supplied this place from June 1676 
o 1691. There is no evidence that he was regularly settled, 
ind not far from the date last mentioned, he removed to New- 
irky where he died Dec. 11th, 1725, at the advanced ago of 
30 years. 

In the town records under date of Oct. 25th, 1692, is a vote 
proposing £60 a-year, and one load of wood from *' every 
nhabitant within the said township," as a compensation to Mr. 
fertnMh Hubbard or Hobart, for his services in the ministry. 
Whether he accepted or not does not appear. If he did, he 
iould have remained here only a year or two. 

In 1693 or ^4, Mr. George Phillips from Massachusetts was 
rmployed. He remained, but without ordination, till 1697, 
rhen he removed to Brookhaven, where he has been previ* 
Risly noticed. 

The Rev. John Hubbard^ a graduate of Harvard in 1695, 
rms settled hero in 1698. He was a man of distinguishnd piety 
lod general excellence of character. Mather, in hii) Magna- 
ia, makes the following statement, as derived from the family : 
hat " he read over the whole bible six times every year ; 
leverthelcss he used to sa}^ that every time ho read it, he 
ibserved, or collected something which he never did before." 
le was the incumbent of the parish, whose generosity was 
Asely requited by Lord Cornbury. 

The name of this individual has been so frequently con- 
bunded with that of Jeremiah Hubbard or Hobart previously 
Dentioned,and in the town records, the names being variously 
rritten, Hubbard, Hubard, Hubbert and Hobert, that it has 
leen difficult to gunrd against some mistakes which have 
leretofore obtained currency. 

The Rev. Francis Goodhue, laboured here from 1705 to 
.71*7, but whether settled or not, does not appear. He died 
}ept. 15th, 1707, >yhile in New England. 

The Rev. George McNish was called to this place in 1712. 
le was a native of Scotland or Ireland, had been settled in 
Maryland, was one of the first members of the Presbytery of 
Uladelphia, and bore an active part in the organization and 
oilding up of the Presbyterian church in America. 

The aettlemeot of Mr. McNish as pastor of this cburch» 

14 
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furnishes the true date of the iotroduction of Presbjrteriaatn^ 
in its distinctive forms, upon Long Island. The tM iddrsH 
cd to him by this congregation was laid before the Presbyteiv 
of Philadelphia, in Sept. 1711. At the same time* a call 
from Patuxent, in Maryland, was presented, and the Pmby- 
tery '* determined to leave the affair to himself, with advice 
not to delay fixing himself somewhere*" As do further notice 
occurs in the records of that body, it is impossible to deter- 
mi OR the precise date of his settlement here. But the recordt 
of the town show, that a vote was passed, July 25th, 1712, to 
put him in possession of the parsonage and certain lands, it 
which time he was probably engaged in pastoral service* 

The influence of Mr. McNish was evidently exerted for the 
dissemination of Presbvterianism, in the churches of the island. 
In 1715, the Rev. Mr. Pomcroy, of Newtown, became i 
member of the Philadelphia Presbytery, and in the following 
year they were set off, to form a Presbytery on Long Is'aod, 
which was duly organized at Southampton, in April, 1717. 
And this, as it has been previously stated, was the first Pres* 
byterial association on Long Island, or in the province of New 
York ; and for many years all the Presbyterian churches 
formed in Wcstchostrr county and the city of New York, 
were subject to its jurisdiction. 

The records of the Synod of Philadelphia furnish abundant 
evidence that Mr. MciNish wns a remarkably punctual and 
active iiicniher of that body, to the close of his life, having 
been absent but once during the whole time. In the minutes 
of the Synod, held in Sept. 172:), his death is recorded in the 
following words : '^ Upon reading the list of ministers, the 
Synod found, to their great grief, that Mr. McNish is dead." 
In the church register of Newtown is the following entry, 
which undoubtedly gives the correct date of his death : — 
" The Rev. George SlcNish died March lOth, 1722-3." The 
idea, therefore, which has obtained currency to some extent, 
that ho was bid aside from the ministry by bodily infirmity, 
several years before his death, and removed to Orange county, 
is evidently without foundation. He may have been possessed 
of property in that quarter, where some of his descendants re* 
side at the present time. 

The Rev. Robert Cross was settled here in 1723. He was 
a native of Ireland, licensed by the New Castle Presbytery, 
and ordained by them in 1719. Though in the early part of 
his ministry he had fallen under censure, he not only gave 
satisfactory evidence of repenta,nce, but by his sobeeqiieDl 
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life ettaUished and maintained a highly respectable character. 
Id May, 1737, he was dismissed by the Synod to take charge 
of the first Presbyterian church in Philadelphia, where he 
died io Aug. 1766. 

The Rev. Walter WUmot succeeded Mr. Cross as pastor. 
He was ordained, April r2th, (738, Mr. Pemberton, of New 
Tork, preaching on the occasion. He was greatly beloved 
by bis people, but his ministry was short. He married a 
daaghter of Jotham Townscnd, of the society of Friends, in 
Oyster Bay. She embraced the views of the Presbyterians, 
sod appears from her private diary to have been a devout 
christian. She died Feb. 25th, 1744, in the 23d year of her 
age, and was interred in her native town. Mr. Wilmot died 
greatly lamented, on the 6th of August following. His tomb- 
stone bears the following inscription :— - 

Here lyes 

the Rev. Walter Wilmot, 

Dcc'd Aug. 6th, 1744, 

iEtatis 35. 

No more from sacred dcek I preach. 

You hear my voico no more. 
Yet from the dead my dust shall teach 

The same I taught before. 

Be ready for this dark abode, 

That when our bodies rise, 
We meet with joy the Son of God, 

Descending from the skies. 

It has been said that an infant child of Mr. Wilmot sur- 
▼ived him, but as no further mention is made of it, there is rea* 
0OO to believe, it soon followed its parents to an early grave. 
But though the family has become extinct, the names of both 
Walter and Wilmot are common in this congregation even to 
the present day. In the records of Newtown, Mr. Wilmot's 
death is noticed, and his mother is mentioned as the only sur- 
viving relative. 

The Rev. David Bostwick was ordained here Oct. 0th, 
174.5, on which occasion President Burr preached. He was 
an able minister and highly esteemed by his people, who 
parted with him with great reluctance ; but being called to 
the city of New York, the case was submitted to a commission 
of Synod, who decided in favour of his removal, April 13th, 
1756. He died in the city, Nov. 12th, 1763, in the 44th 
ymi of hb age. 
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The Rev. EUhu Spencer^ D.D., who had been |»re?ioodj 
settled in ElizabethtowD, N. J., sapplied this congregation, 
from May 1758 to 1760. He then removed to Shrewsbury, 
afterwards to Delaware, and still later to Trenton, where he 
died Dec. 27th, 1784, in the 64th year of his age. 

Mr. Benoni Bradner^ preached here from 1760 to ^62, 
being a licentiate. 

The Rev. William MUls^ a native of Smithtown, and grado- 
ate of Nassau Hall, in 1756, was installed pastor of this chorch 
in 17G2. In 1767 he received a pressing call to Philadelphia, 
but the Presbytery of Suffolk decided against it The Com- 
missioners appealed to the Synod, where after a full hearing 
of the case, Mr. Mills declared his own conviction that he 
ought to remain at Jamaica, and the Synod decided ac- 
cordingly. 

His ministry was not greatly extended. Being affected 
with a chronic disease, he repaired to New York for medictl 
aid, where he died, March 18th, 1774. The following notice 
of the event is taken from a city paper, under date of March 
24th of that year : — 

'* On Friday last, died in this city, in the d6th year of his 
age, the Rev. Willixim Mills* minister of the Presbyterian 
church at Jamaica, L. I. His amiable disposition, his peace* 
ful and prudent conduct, his unaffected piety and rational de- 
votion, remarkably endeared him to those acquainted with 
him ; and as his life was a bright example of the christian 
virtues he inculcated on others, so, in the prospect of dissolu* 
tion, he enjoyed that calm serenity of soul, and that good 
hope, which are the peculiar privileges of the righteous. 
* Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.' 

"His romains were interred on Monday last, at Jamaica ; a 
large number of the most respectable inhabitants of that town, 
and the country adjacent, attended at the funeral, when a 
sermon well adapted to the occasion, was preach^ by the 
Rev. Dr. Rodgers, from Matt. xxv. 21." 

It is said, that one or more of the ministers who died in this 
place, were buried, according to the custom of the tiroes, un- 
der the church. But it is understood, that when the old stone 
building in the middle of the street was demolished, their re- 
mains were removed to the burying yard. 

During Mr. Mills' ministry (probably in 1764,) occurred the 
first distinguished revival in this town, of which there is tuaj 
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notice. Considerable additions were made to the churchy 
which previously numbered only I'S members. 

Mr. Mills appears to have been a man of wealth, as " three 
improved farms," constituting a part of his estate, were adver* 
Used for sale shortiv after his death. 

The Rev. Matthias Burnett^ D.D., commenced preaching 
here in 1774, and was ordained by the Presbytery of New 
York as pastor, in the spring of 1775. He continued here 
during the whole war. He was dismissed in April, 1785, aud 
removed to Norwalk, where he died suddenly, June 3t)th« 
1806. The writer remembers this event with solemn interest. 
He preached for Dr. Burnett on the preceding day, and parted 
from him on Monday morning, about two hours before hit 
sodden exit. 

The Rev. James Glassbrook, a Scotchman by birth and edu- 
cation, laboured here for 2 or 3 years, and received a call, 
but some difficulties arising, be was not settled. He was an 
able preacher, but a man of strong passions, in which the diffi* 
culties probably originated. Mr., afterwards the Rev. Dr. 
HiUyeTf and also a Mr. WkUe preached here in this va- 
cancy. 

The Rev. George Faitouie received a call in May, 1789, 
and was installed on the 15th of December following, on 
which occasion Dr, McKnight preached, and Dr. Rodgers de- 
livered the charges. Mr. F. was of huguenot descent, a 
native of N. T. city, a graduate of Nassau Hall, in 1774, and 
had been settled about 8 years in West Jersey. He was an 
amiable, pious man, and a peculiarly affectionate preacher. 
He died suddenly on Sabbath, Aug. 21, 1815, having preach- 
ed with his usual vigour in the morning. 

Mr. F. states under date of April 25th, 1793, that his con- 
gregation then consisted of 96 families, comprehending 539 
individuals besides his own family, which was 12 in number. 
The number of communicants 58. He adds, " God grant a 
revival of pure religion among us." 

The Rev. Henry R. WeedL, D.D., was called in 1815, and 
ordained Jan. 4th, 1816. He was dismissed in 1822, and re- 
moved to Albany, whence, after a few years, he went to the 
West, and is now settled at Wheeling, Va. During Mr. 
Weed's ministry, a revival was enjoyed, and about 80 were 
added to the church. 

The Rev. Seymour P. Funk was ordained March 6th, 1823, 
and was dismissed May 9th, 1825. He died a few yaan 
afterwards at FJatlonds. 
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In the yacancy which succeeded, the charch was in a veiy 
distracted state* when the Rev. Asahel NeUletan^ D.D., was 
providentially directed hither. His labours were attended 
with a peculiar outpouring of the Spirit, and multitudes were 
hopefully brought into the kingdom. In the course of the 
current year, 1 10 members were added to the church, 70 cm 
one occasion. 

The Rev. Elias W. Crane was installed Oct. 31st, 1828. 
He was a man of rare excellence, and a peculiarly devoted and 
faithful pastor. The revival which commenced under Mr. 
Nettleton was continued after Mr. C.'s settlement. Again, in 
1828, and yet again in 1831, this congregation was visited 
from on high, and many were added unto the Lord. In IB:)5 
the number of communicants was 333. Mr. Crane was called 
from his work without premonition, Nov. 10th, 1840, having 
just returned from preaching on the same evening. 

The Rev. James Macdonald^ the present pastor* was install- 
ed May 5th, 1841. 

This church has continued to enjoy the smiles of heaven, 
and is now numbered among the largest and most prosperom 
on the island. Its advancement within the last 35 years has 
formed a singular contrast with its previous history. In 1810 
it numbered only 51 communicants, and this was nearly as 
large a number as at any former period. Since that time, 
under a series of merciful visitations, it has gradually increas- 
ed, till its present number of members exceeds 410. 

In connection with this place, though without a pastoral re- 
lation to any of the churches, the name of the Rev. Abraham 
Kettle/as is deserving of respectful mention. He was born in 
New York, December ^Gth, 1732, and graduated at Yale in 
1752. He was first settled at Elizabethtown, N J., Septem- 
ber 14th, 1757, and dismissed in 1759. He removed to Ja- 
maica, where he occupied a farm, and spent much of his time 
in preaching to (he vacant congregations on the island and 
elsewhere. Ho was a man of strong mind and extensive and 
varied learning. He often preached in three different laa- 
guages — the Dutch, French and English. He was chosen 
a member of the Convention of 1777, that formed the first 
Constitution of the state of New York. Being a zealous and 
devoted patriot, he was peculiarly obnoxious to British rage, 
and was therefore, obliged to leave the island during the war. 
His property was taken possession of — his mansion defaced — 
his timber destroyed, and his slaves taVen and enlisted as 
soldiers of the king. He was a man of strong feelings and 
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• 
rf indepejkldeiit spirit. From some dissatisfactioD, in 1764 
or '5, he withdrew from the Presbytery of New York and 
declined the jurisdiction of the Presbyterian church. He con- 
tinued, however, to bestow his services wherever they were 
needed, till the close of life ; and he is still remembered, by 
the surviving few, in many of the churches of the island. He 
died September 30th, 1798, at the age of 65 years. 

Ministers of the Episcopal Church, 

The Rev. Patrick Gordon was the first Episcopal minister 
in this town. He was the individual whom Cornbury placed 
in the Presbyterian Church, and left in possession of the 
parsonage and glebe, when he returned to the city in 1702. 
He was one of the Society's first missionaries, who came 
over in company with the Rev. George Keith, the apostate 
Quaker, to introduce episcopacy into the country-towns. He, 
however, retained these ill-gotten possessions but a short time, 
being soon removed by death. The Rev. Mr. Honyman offi- 
ciated here in 1703-— 4, being appointed by a ** licence from 
lord Cornbury, during his lordship*s pleasure." He was suc- 
ceedcJ temporarily by the Rev. Mr. Mott, 

The Rev. William Urquhart^ another missionary of the 
society was stationed here in 1704 and died in 1709. 

The Rev. Thomas Poyer was sent over in 1710 and con- 
dnucJ to labour here till 1730, when he returned to Eng- 
land an J died soon after. 

The Rev. Thomas Colgan was rector from 1732 to 1765. 

In 1756, the Rev. Samuel Seabury succeeded. He was 
the first rector of American birth, being a native of New 
London. But he was also employed by the Society. Mr. 
Seabury removed to Westchester in 1766, and after the com- 
mencement of the war, being a royalist, went to New York, 
where he resided till its close. After the peace, he returned 
to his native town. In 1784 he went to England, and sought 
ordination to the episcopate. Being refused by the English 
bishops, for reasons of a political character, he went to Scot- 
land and obtained ordination of the non-juring prelates of 
that section of the Episcopal church. He was the first Epis- 
copal bishop in the United States. He died February 25th9 
1796. 

The Rev. Joshua Bloomer succeeded in 1766. He had 
been an officer in the provincial service, and went to England 
for orders which he received in 1765. He died June 23rd, 
liWf aged 55 years. 
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The Rev. William Hammel officiated here from 1700 to 
1795, but having lost his sight he resigned. 

The Rev. Charles Seabury in 1795— C. 

The Rev. Elijah D. Rattoane from 1797 to 1802; andtht 
Rev. Calvin White from January 1803 to August 1804. 

The succeeding 6 years were occupied by several ministersi 
among whom were the Rev. Messrs. George Strebeck — An* 
drew FotcJer—John Ireland — Edmund D, Barry and Timth 
thy Clowes, 

The Rev. Gilbert N. Sayre was inducted in May, 1810, 
and resigned in 1830. 

The Rev. Wdliam Zr. Johnson succeeded in 1830 and ttiil 
sustains the charge* 

Ministers of the Reformed Dutch Church. 

For many years after the organization of the Dutch church 
in this town, it was supplied by the collegiate pastors of Kio^i 
county. 

'I'hc Rev. Johannes Henricus Goetschius^ a native of 
Switzerland, was the first pastor of this church* in connection 
with Newtown, Success or North Hempstead, and Wolvcr 
Hollow or Oystcrbay, which continued as ono charge till 
1802. He received his education in part in his native laDd, 
at the University of Zurich ; and was ordained by the Ger- 
man church in Pennsylvania. He remained here from 1741 
to '51, and then removed to Hackensack in New Jersey. 

The Uev. Thomas Romeyn^ a native of Jersey and a grada* 
ate at Nassau Hall in 1750, was pastor from 1752 to ^G-l. 

The Rev. Hermanus L. Boelen^ a minister from Hollandf 
laboured here a few years between 1766 and '70, and then 
returned home. 

The Rev. Solomon Froeligh was settled in 1775, but when 
the island fell into the hands of the British in tho following 
year, he removed to New Jersey ; and during (he war these 
churches were without a pastor. 

The Rev. Rynier Van Ness was j>astor of the united 
churches in Queen's county from 1785 to 1793, when he re- 
moved. 

The Rev. Zacharias H, Kuypers from 1794 to 1802. After 
this he is entered in the records of the Classis as pastor of 
" the churches of Queen's county," and he continued to preach 
at Success till he was dismissed from the Classis, and removed 
to New Jersey in 1825. 
'^ In February 18U2, the Rev. Jacob Schoonmakcr^ D.D.| wai 
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settled as the pastor of this church and that of NewtowD. 
He graduated at Columbia college in 1799 aad still remains 
in his Charge. 

The Rev. Garret L Garretson was settled January 6th, 
l^Sdy as collegiate pastor of this church, and that of New- 
town, in which relation he still continues, 

KING'S COUNTY. 

S£CTioN 16. — Flatbvsh. 

Number of acres improved, - - . 5,177 
** " unimproved, . • 6,423 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 4J 

As all the churches of King's county constituted a colle* 
giate charge for the space of 150 years and were served by 
the same pastors ; and as the church of Flatbush was the 
mother church, its history necessarily involves that of the other 
towns. A full detail of its ecclesiastical concerns will super- 
sede the necessity of numerous repetitions in regard to the 
others. We therefore commence with this town. 

It is bounded on the north by Brooklyn, Bushwick,and 
Newtown ; on the east by Jamaica ; on the south by Jamaica 
Bay, Flatlands and New Utrecht ; and on the west by New 
Utrecht and Brooklyn. 

The township consists of two principal tracts which are 
distinguished by the names of Old Town and New Lots. 
The former includes the village of Flatbush, in nearly a cen- 
tral position which was the seat of the original settlement ; 
and the latter, besides the village of New Lots, embraces one 
of the paper cUies of 1835 — 6, known by the name of East 
New York. 

The settlement of this town, which was first called MicU 
wout (Middle- woods,) was probably commenced as early as 
any of the towns in this county, but as in the others, without 
any direct efforts to establish a town. Hence with the ex- 
ception of Gravesend, there is no evidence of a general 
patent for any of the towns in this county until near the 
close of the Dutch government. " The first purchase from 
the Indians on Long Island that has been discovered, was in 
the year 1635 ;" and " the earliest grant for lands in King's 
county that has been discovered, was in 1836." If these 
are facts, then the settlement of these parts of the island 
could have made little progress, beyond a few scattered fami- 
Ues» previously to this time. Another consideration leads to 

14* 
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the tame conclusion. The early Dutch settlers were eridentlj 
attached to the institutions of religion. It is thereforot deroga- 
tory to their character to suppose, that they would have h?ed20 
years beyond the last mentioned date, without erecting a house 
for God and establ.'s'iing the regular administration of go^ 
ordinances, if they had not been very few in number. 

The first patent for a portion of this town, including the 
site of the present village, was given by Governor Stuyve- 
sant in 1632, and several of the patentees named therein, 
were inhabitants of the city of New Amsterdam. By 
this instrument, they were authorized to found a settle* 
meat or town, with the privileges usually annexed to sioii* 
lar communities established under the Dutch government. 
From this time, it is probable, the settlement received con- 
siderable accessions ; and a door was soon opened for the 
introduction of gospel privileges. 

The earliest evidence of any attempt to establish divine in- 
stitutions, in any of the Dutch towns on the island, is an order 
of Gov. Stuyvesant, (who appears to have exercised srpreme 
authority in ecclesiastical as well as civil matters,*) under the 
date of Oct. 13th, 1654, ** permitting the Rev. Johannes Tkeo* 
dorus Pulkemus, to preach alternately at M idwout and Amers- 
fort, (Flatbiish and Flatlands ) But as yet no house of wor- 
ship had been erected, nor any ecclesiastical organization 
formed in any of these settlements. The subsequent records 
of the church of Fiatbush show that regular contributions, in 
connexion with public worship, began to be taken up in that 
place in Jan., 1655. ** On the 6th of August following, the 
Governor ordered the sherill* to convene the inhabitants of 
Breucklen, Midwout, and Amersfort, for the purpose of inquir- 
ing whether they were satisfied with their minister* and what 
salary they would pay him. The sheriff subsequently re- 
ported, that they approved of their minister, and would pay him 
a sum equal to $116 66 per year. This was approved as a 
good call, and accepted." All these facts go to prove that 
the organization of a church on the west end of the island 
must have been about this time, though the precise date can* 
not be ascertained. 

* As a matter of curiosity, and as further evidence of the power as- 
sumed by the Governor in ecclesiastical affairs, it may l>e remarked, that 
Under date of Feb. 26th, 1654, an " ordinance was passed by the Gover. 
nor and Council, forbidding the keeping of Aik Wednesday and all other 
holy days, as heathenish and popish institutions, and as dangeions to th« 
pnblic peace." 
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Chubchbs, ^c. 

Od the 15lh of Dec, 1654, the governor issued an order, 
appoiotiog the Rev. Johannes Megapolensis, one of the min- 
isters of New Amsterdam, John Snedicor, and John Siryktr^ 
commissioners, to erect a church at Midwout ; and on the 
Oth of Feb., 1655, he issued another order, requiring the 
people of Breucklen and Amersfort to assist in building said 
church. By his order, the church was built in the form of a cross, 
28 by 60 or 65 feet, and 12 feet between the beams — the rear 
to be occupied as the minister's dwelling. It was probably so 
fkr advanced as to be used in the year 1655, though atinal 
report of the commissioners was not made till 1660, when the 
whole cost was stated at 4,637 guilders, (91,854 60.) Of this 
som, a little more than one-sixth part was contributed by the 
parish, including the adjoining settlements. The greater part 
was raised by contributions from individuals and congrega- 
tions in other parts of the province, leaving a debt of 800 
gatlders on the church. 

This house remained till near the close of the century. In 
the year 16v48« a subscription was made by the inhabitants of 
the town, (including New Lots,) to the amount of 15,728 
guilders, (more than 86,C00,) for the purpose of erecting a new 
church. At what precise period it was erected doe^ not ap- 
pear. It was placed on the same site as the former, the walls 
of stone, 65 feet by 50, with a square roof, which was so badly 
constructed, that the walls were pressed considerably out of 
their position. The interior was not divided into pews or 
slips, but the people were seated on benches and chairs. 

In 1775, the interior of the church was remodeled, and pews 
erected, which were distributed by lot. 

In August, 1793, the congregation resolved unanimously to 
erect a new church, which was commenced near the close of 
the year, and completed in 1796. Its entire cost (exclusive 
of voluntary labour and cartage) was 912,183 44. it is a 
spacious building, and contains more than ICO pews on the 
floor. A fine bell, imported from Holland, was presented by 
the Hon. John Vanderbilt, which, the second or third time it 
was used, was employed in tolling the knell of its liberal 
donor. 

In the winter of 1836-7, important improvements were 
made in the interior of the building, and it still remains one 
of the largest and most substantial church edifices on the 
island. 
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In 1830-1, a consistory-room, for the accommodation of 
the Sabbath. school and other purposes, was erected by the 
congregation, at the expense of 91,195 82. 

Some years ago, a house of worship for the coloured people 
was erected between the Old Town and New Lots, near the 
dividing line of Flatbush and Flatland Neck. A regular so- 
ciety or church exists here, which is connected with the Afri- 
can M. E. Church. 

In 1^36, an Episcopal church was erected in the village of 
Flatbush, and was consecrated on the 29th of December, in 
that year. 

A Methodist Episcopal church has been recently erected in 
the eastern part of the village. The date of its incorporation 
is Mav 21st, 1844. 

Under the English government, Gravesend had been the 
seat of justice for this part of the island ; but Nov. 7th, 1665, 
an act was possud by the Assembly, transferring the courts to 
Flatbush. 

In 1636, a Court-house was erected here, and this became 
the county town. A separate building was also reared for i 
jail. Those remained till the winter of 1757-8, when, one 
of the buildings being destroyed by fire, a new court-housev in- 
cluding the jail under the same roof, was erected in the fol- 
lowing season. The courtroom was converted into a balk 
room, by the British ofRcers, during the Revolution. 

This building remained till 1792, when it became necessary 
to erect a new onei which was completed in 1793, upon a 
larger scale, the court-room and jail being, like the former, 
under one roof. 

On the 3Uth of Nov., 1832, this building also was destroyed 
by fire ; and from that time? Flatbush ceased to be the county 
town. The courts and all judicial business were transferred 
to Brooklyn, where the great mass of population was con- 
centrated. 

From the early organization cf this town, the inhabitants had 
been careful to maintain a suitable school for the instruction 
of their children ; and a school- house and proper accommoda- 
tions for the teacher were deemed second only to the church 
and parsonage. The first teacher, of whom there is any record, 
was employed from 165i^ to 1671, and several others continued 
in that occupation from 5 to 22 years. By giving him the 
ofllicc of townclerk, sexton, and " Foresinger," or chorister, to 
each of which some perquisites were attached, they made him 
a very decent support, and brought the rates of tuition low. 
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Instruction was confined to the Dutch language, till some- 
where l>etween 1762 and 1773. The incumbent during (hat 
period, taught both Dutch and English, though it is not known 
at what date he introduced the latter. From 1776 to 1790, the 
school was tau^lit by an English school-master ; and though he 
acquired the Dutch language to qualify himself as chorister, 
his scholastic instructions were confined to his own language. 

A classical school, distinct from the town school, was o|>ened 
in this village, some some few years before the Revolulion, 
and was patronised not only by the inhabitants, but by many 
of (he citizens of New York. It was broken up by the war, 
having probably, however, awakened an interest that led to a 
more important institution, on the return of peace. 

In 1786, the Academy under the name of '' Erasmus Hall" 
was erected, being 100 feet front and 36 rear, at a cost ex- 
ceeding 86,000. Its charter from the regents is dated Nov, 
20lh, 1787. It was the second academy incorporated in the 
8late ; but it was for a long time, the ^rsl in the favour of the 
public, and in the success of its operations. Some of the best 
scholars in the country have been at its head ; and not a few 
of the most distinguished of our citizens, both in Church and 
State, received the elements of their education at this insti- 
tution. 

The original building remains, having been considerably 
improved, both in its external appearance and in its internal 
accommodations — as also the adjoining grounds. An addi- 
tional wing, of 50 by 25 feet, was erected in 1826-7, at an ex- 
pense of $ 1 ,500. It is furnished with a library of 1 ,500 volumes, 
a philosophical and chemical apparatus, and a mineralogical 
cabinet ; though to what extent and of what value we are not 
informed. 

Ministers of the Dutch Church, 

It has been previously stated, that by appointment of 
Gov. Stuyvcsant, the Rev. Johannes Theodoras Polhcmm^ 
commenced his labours in the gospel ministry in Flutbush, 
and Flatlands, in the autumn of 16^5. He was from Holland, 
as all the Dutch ministers were for many years ; and he was 
considerably advanced in life, at the time rf his appointment. 
He however, continued to labour more or less till his death, 
which took place June 8lh, 1G76. 

In IbHO, (he church of Brooklyn was permitted to send a 
call to ** the fatherland" for another minister, and the Rev. 
Htnricus ISulivius^ {^lUnry Selwi/n) came out> and was in- 
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•tailed at Brooklyn, by order of the Ooremor, and ia flie 
presence of his Fiscal, on the 8d of Sept. in that year. 
Although installed at this place, it is reaaonahle to infer from 
subsequent arrangements that he participated with Mr. Pol- 
hemus in the service of the other churches, as a eollesiata 
pastor. He did not remain long in this charge ; but in Jalj, 
1664, returned to Holland. Alter aome years, we find hio 
again in this country, as pastor of the Dutch church in New 
Amsterdam* which place he occupied from 1683 to 1700. 
He is said to have been a man of more than ordinary talenti 
and learning, and a very popular preacher. As evidence of 
this, an arrangement was made, while he remained at Brook- 
lyn, by which he preached at the Governor'xi house, every 
Sabbath afternoon. 

After Mr. Selwin*s departure, the Rev. Johannes Megapo* 
hnsisj pastor of the Dutch church in the city, assisted Mr. 
Polhemus in his extensive charge, till the death of the latter, 
in lfi76. 

The Rev. Casparus Van Zuren was next sent from Hol- 
land, and was installed Sept. 6th, 1677. All that is known of 
him, is that he was an industrious and systematic man. In 
1665 he returned to Holland, to resume his former charge. 

In a manuscript of the Rev. Peter Lowe, quoted by Mr. 
Wood, a ** a Mr. Clark^^ is named as occupying this ground, 
after the departure of Mr. Van Zuren, but of him nothing is 
known. 

According to other accounts the Rev. Rudolphus Varick, 
succeeded Mr. Van Z iren, the same year, and continued till 
1694. 

The Rev. Wilhelmns Lupardus was called in the same, or 
the following year, and remained until his death which occur- 
red in 1701 or '2. 

The Rev. Bernardits Freeman was called from Schenectady* 
in 1702 ; but the opposition which was made to his removal, 
by the Governor, by the people of his charge, and a minority 
of the congregation of Flalbush, prevented his transfer for a 
considerable time ; and he was not installed till Nov. 1706. 
The installation services look place at New Utrecht. 

The Rev. Vincentius Antonides was sent over by the Classis 
of Amsterdam, in the autumn of 1704, an application having 
been previously made for a minister. He arrived and en- 
terc'd upon his labours, about the same lime with Mr. Freeman's 
settlement. 

For a number of yearsy an unhappy controversy, originat- 
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ing in the settlement of these gentlemen, continued to agi- 
tato the churches, and even arose so high, as to call for the 
interpa<)ition of the civil authorities. This, however, was 
happily terminated by a meeting of delegates from ail the 
congregations in 1714, who mutually agreed to lay aside their 
differencest and acknowledge Messrs. Freeman and Antonides 
aa their ministers. At this time, the number of collegiate 
churches had greatly increased. Bush wick, Flathush, Flat- 
lands, Brooklyn, New Utrecht, and even Jamaica, were all 
included in the charge ; and both the minisiters resided at 
Flathush. They had the reputation of being men of res- 
pectable talents and acquirements. Mr. Freeman distin* 
guished himself, both as a preacher and writer. Several of 
his productions were published during his life-time, and others 
were left behind. 

During their ministry, the question respecting the organi* 
zation of a Ccttu$^ or Assemblv of Ministers and Eldf^rs in 
this country, subordinate to the Classis of Amsterdam, was 
brought forward, and agitated the churches for many years ; 
of which some particulars will be given hereafter. 

Mr. Freeman died in 1741, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Johannes Arondeus, in 1742. Mr. Antonides died in 1744, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Ulpianus Van Sinderin^ in 
1746. 

Mr. Arondeus died in 1754, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Anthony Curt^mius in 1755, who died in the autumn of 1756, 
at the age of 6N years. 

The Rev. Johannes Casparus Rubel was called in 1759, 
and continued as colleague with Mr. Van Sinderin, till after 
the close of the revolutionary war. They differed extremely 
in their political views. Mr. Van Sinderin was a firm whlg^ 
and Mr. Rubel as decided a loyalist. The same difference, 
to some extent, existed in the several congregations, and each 
minister had his partisans, which necessarily produced an 
uncomfortable state of things in the several towns. 

In 1784, Mr. Van Sinderin, at the request of the Consistory, 
resigned his pastoral charge, though a stated salary was paid 
him, till his death, which took place July 23, 1796. He was 
a learned, but eccentric man, and therefore, it is not strange 
that he was considered ** deficient in sound judgment." Who 
ever saw eccentricity of character and a sound judgment 
combined in the same individual ? 

Early ^n the same year, Mr. Rubel was deposed from the 
ministry, and remained under the censure, till his death which 
occurred in 1799. 
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Tho Rev. Mariinvs Schoonmaktr^ who was officiating at 
Harlacm and Gravcsend, was called id 1785 to take the charge 
of the collegiate churches in this county, to which Ciravesefld 
was tlicn added. He died May 2Cih, 1824, aged 87. 

'J'he Rev. Pettr Lowe was ordained Oct. 28th, 1787, as 
colleague to Mr. Schoonmaker. 

In 1792, it was resolved that divine service, which bad 
heretofore bean maintained in the Dutch languagCv should be 
thereafter performed in EnglUh in the afternoon, whenever 
Mr. Lowe should preach at Brooklyn, Flalbush and Nev 
Utrecht. But Mr. Schoonmaker continued to preach in Dutch, 
to the time of his death, having never attempted to preach in 
English but once (in 17^8.) 

The collegiate charge of these churches, which had existed 
about ir)0 years, wns gradually given up, after the commence- 
roenl of the present century. In lb05, the church of Brook- 
lyn called a pastor to have the exclusive charge of that church. 
In 18('8, Mr. Lowe was called to the sole charge of Flatbusb 
and Flat lands. The other churches, however, were not all 
furnished with separate pastors, until after the death of Mr. 
Schoonmaker. 

Mr. Lowe, who had the reputation of fervent piety, and 
great usefulness, died June lOtb, 1818, aged 54 years, 1 month, 
and 10 doys. 

The Uev. Waller MontcUh was installed pastor of Flatbusb 
and Flatlands, in Jan. 1819; but he resigned his charge 
April 13th, 1820 ; having received a call to the Presbyterian 
Church in Schenectady. 

The union between Flatbusb and Flatlands was dissolved 
May 1st, 1822. 

The Rev. Thomas M, Strong, D.D., the present pastor, 
was installed Nov. 17th, 1822, with the exclusive charge of 
Flatbusb. 

3Iifnstcrs of the Episcopal Church, 

The Rev. Thomas S. Briltain was inducted Dec. 23rd, 
1836, as the first rector, and resigned March 29ih, 1838. 

The Rev. James Co^-A/a/i succeeded, and rcbigncd Oct. 21st, 
1839. 

In March, 1840, tho Rev. William Barlow j was inducted. 

Tho Rev. W. //, Newman is the present rector, 

AVw Lots, 

A church edifice was commenced in this part of the town, 
in 1823, and dedicated in 1824. A distinct church was or- 
ganized there in August of that year* 
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• In Feb. 1825« the Rev. WiUiam CrodkMhank was ordained 
pastor of this church, and that of Flatlands. He was dis- 
missed in April, 18.M5. 

The Rev. J. AheetBalditin was ordained March 22ndt 
1836, and continues in the charge of both congregations. 

East New- York. 

A church was organized here, Jan. 7tb, 1840, an edifice 
having been previously erected. 

In May, 184(\ the Rev. William H. Campbell was installed 
pastor, and was dismissed in the autumn of 1841. 

The Rev. 3/. F. Schoonmaker was ordained pastor, Sept. 
S6, 1842, and continues in that relation. 



For nearly 100 years, the Reformed Dutch Church in this 
country enjoyed quictne^^s and peace, under the government 
of the Classis of Amsterdam, from which source they had 
received all their ministerial supplies, from the first settlement 
of the province. But in the former part of the last century, 
a most unhappy controversy arose which continued to agi- 
tate them for more than 30 years. The question in dispute 
was, the propriety and expediency of casting ofi' their depend- 
ence on the churches of the father-land, and the establishment 
of an indo})endcnt ecclesiastical organization. Those, who 
were in favour of this measure, were styled the ** Coetus par- 
ty ;*' and the opposers, the ''Conferentie party." ** So divided 
and embittered against each other did they become, that the 
difiercnt parties would not worship together, nor even speak to 
each other. The ministers, and as a necessary consequence, the 
churches, were divided, on this question ; and the controversy 
was carried on, with all the acrimony, that existed in any 
other part of the country. It is related that two of the inha- 
bitants of Flatbush, who belonged to opposite parties, hap- 
pened to meet on the highway, in their waggons ; and each 
being determined not to turn out for the other, after driving 
their horses up head to head, they took out their pipes and to« 
bacco, and commenced smoking. The record docs not state 
bow the affair terniinnted, or whether thev arc still in the 
road. — It is also asserted, that in one instance, at least, the 
consummation of a marriage was entirely frustrated, merely 
because the parties to the contract, being on dificrent sides in 
the church, could not agree on tho ** dominie," who should 
have the honour of joining their hands. 
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But collisions and contentions, of a more serious nature^ 
sometimes occurred, which actually called for the interference 
of the civil authorities. In more instances than one, the Go- 
vernor in council was constrained to issue orders, to quell 
these disturbances. 

The extreme bigotry and intolerance of the ConftrenSk 
party were most strikingly exhibited, in the settlement of the 
first Dutch minister, at Jamaica, in Queen's County. The 
Rev. Mr. Goetschius, who had been regularly ordained to the 
gospel ministry, by the German Reformed Church in Peoo« 
sylvania, was called to this charge. The Conferentie party, 
professing to believe, that '* no ministerial ordination was va- 
lid, unless obtained in Holland, from the mother*church, or 
by express permission of that church," refused to recognise 
him as a minister, unless he would submit to a re-ordinatioo. 
It is a remarkable evidence of condescension, on the part of 
this good man, especially in the heat of such a controversVi 
though its correctness, as a point of gospel order, is exceed- 
ingly questionable, that, for the sake of peace, he submitted 
to be re.ordained. But even this concession did not secure 
him permanent favour with, the opposing party. After re- 
maining here 10 years, he removed to Hackensack, N. J., 
where he met with the most determined opposition from the 
same quarter. The doors of the church were often found 
locked and barred against him and his adherents, on the sab- 
bath-day ; and he was compelled frequently to preach in 
barns and private houses, and under shady trees. ** On one oc- 
casion, when Mr. Goctschius had obtamed access to the pul- 
pit, the clerk, or chorister, (who, in those days, read the ten 
commandments, — a chapter from the Bible, and gave out 
the first psalm or hymn,) in order to prevent the minister, 
who was in the pulpit, from preaching, gave out the 119th 
Psalm, to be sung by the congregation, from beginning to 
end ; which, according to the mode of Dutch singing, would 
have occupied the tthole day, and the poor minister would 
have had no chance of a hearing ; but, fortunately, he had 
courage enough to withstand and resist this novel proceeding." 
And here, his second ordination was called in question, be- 
cause it had not been obtained in Holland, nor by express per^ 
mission from the mother church ; and " many of the infants he 
had baptized, in those churches, were re-baptized, by minis- 
ters of that party ; the parents and others having been led to 
question the validity of the ordinance, as administered by 
him." 
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These occarrences plainly show how this unhappy contro* 
Tersy was carried on, with little variation of spirit or overt 
acts, throughout the bounds of the Dutch church. 

In 1737, the first meeting of ministers was held in the city 
of New York, for the purpose of considering the question of 
an independent organization ; at which, a plan for establishing 
a C(£tus or Assembly of Ministers and Elders in this country, 
was formed and submitted to the church for their considera- 
tion and opinion. 

The meeting was assembled again April, 27th, 1738 ; and 
the plan having been generally approved by the churches, was 
finally adopted, and ordered to be sent over to the Classis of 
Amsterdam for their approbation. 

It was several years before anything definitive was heard 
on the subject ; but in 1746, a letter was received from the 
Classis of Amsterdam, containing th^r approval of the plan. 
In May, 1747, a meeting was held in the city, to act officially 
on this letter ; and the first Ccetus was appointed to be held 
in September following. Thus the independent organization 
of the Reformed Dutch Church was made in this country. 
But although it was efifccted with the entire approbation of the 
mother-church, it was still opposed by several ministers and 
churches; whereby the controversy was kept up, with the 
most unhappy consequences, for many years afterwards ; till 
about the year 1772, it ceased to agitate the public mind. 
Since that time harmony and peace have generally charac- 
terized the churches of this denomination on the island, as 
ako in the country at large. 



Section 17.— FLATLANDS. 

Number of acres improved, - - - - 2,881 
** ** unimproved, - - - 6,119 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 9^. 

This town, originally called by the Dutch Amersfort, is 
bounded on the north by Flatbush, east by Flatbush and 
Jamaica Bay, south by the Bay, and west by Gravesend. 
Barren l:sland, which lies in Jamaica Bay, belongs to this town. 

There is nothing peculiar in the early history of the place. 
Its settlement was commenced in the same manner as in the 
adjoining towns, and gradually increased, till something like 
the enjoyment of municipal privileges was accorded by the 
government. As early as 1600« the Governor appointed 
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magistrates out of a list funiished by the inhabitants. Bat no 
grneral patent was given, till after the province passed into 
the hands uf the English. 

The establishment uf the preaching of the gospel here was 
simultuneous with that of Flatbush, as Mr. Polhemus wu 
directed by the Governor to preach alternately at Midwoat 
and Amersfort. And in the building of the first church at 
Flatbush, the people of this place were required to assist. It 
is therefore to be inferred, that no distinct ecclesiastical 
organization wa5> formed in this town till a subsequent date. 

The surface oT the town, as its name imports, is remarkaUy 
smooth and nearly level. Excepting a large salt marsh on 
its south eastern border, the soil is a sandy loam, that is well 
cultivated, and productive. 

The people arc remarkable for their quiet, peaceable and 
friendly demeanour. Contentions and litigation are fecarcely 
km wn among them. 

The village of Flatlands is situated about 2 miles south of 
Flatbush, and a little short of that distance from the Bay. 

Clll'RCHES. 

Tho first house of public worship was ordered to be erected 
in 1662, and was probably built in the succeeding year. 

It is said that this house was rebuilt in the course of tho 
last century, but of this the writer could obtain no |>osiiive 
information in the place. 

The existing church was erected about the year 1^04. 

A Pn»testant Methodist church was built a year or two 
since, on the Neck, which still bears the aboriginal name of 
Canarsrr, or as now called Canausie, about 2 miles South-east 
of the village. 

MiMSTEKS. 

The first ministers of this church were the collegiate pas- 
tors of the churches in the " Five Dutch Towns," whose 
names and period of service have been recorded in the annals 
of Flathush. They divided their labours among the several 
congregations on an established scale, according to which, 
each contributed its due proportion to the supj>ort of divine 
institutions. 

About 40 years agon disposition was manifested to abandon 
this plan of ministerial service, and by degrees, each church 
able to support a pastor, made their own separate arrangements 
for that purpose. 

In 1808, the Rev. PeUr Lofic% who had been ono of the 
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cdllei^iate pastors from 1787, was invited to take the exclusive 
charge of the churches of Flatbush and Flatlands, which ho 
accepted and held till his death. 

The Rev. Walter Monteith was installed pastor of these two 
churches, on the first Sabbath in Jan. 181U, and was dismissed 
April 13th in the following year. 

The connexion of this church with that of Flatbush being 
dissolved, the conj^regation remained vacant for somn years. 
At length it united with the church organized at New Lots* in 
calling the Rev. William Crookshank^ who was ordained thrir 
pastor Feb. (ith, 1825. lie remained in the charge, till April 
14th. 1835, when he was dismissed. 

The Rev. •/. Abeel Baldwin was ordained March 22iid| 
1889, and remains in the charge of both congregations. 



Section IS— GRAVESEND. 

Number of acres improved, . - - . 2,6S7 
•* •* unimproved, . - - 6,913 

Ration of population to the acre, 1 to 10^. 

This is the most southern town in King's County, and in* 
deed ofany part of Lon^ Island. Its form is nearly triangular, 
two of its sides bcinnr straight lines, proceeding from a point 
on the south line of Flatbush, in a south-easterly and south- 
westerly direction to the sea. It is therefore bounded on the 
north-west by New Utrecht, on the north-east by Flatlands, 
and on the south bv the ocean. It includes that strand in the 
sea now called Coney Island, formerly Conyne or Conynen 
Island, which is connected to the mam land by a toll-bridge. 
The western end of this island is supposed to bo the spot, where 
John Coleman, one of Sir Henry Hudson's crew, was buried, 
(having been killed by an arrow from the natives,) and was 
called Coleman^a Point, It is not improbable, that the corrup. 
tion of this name may have led to the present appellation. 
It has become a place of great resort in the hot season, for 
the luxury of sea-bathing, and the enjoyment of the ocean air. 

The surface of this town is low and flat — the soil light 
and sandy, and a large portion consists of salt meadows and 
marshes. But little more than one-third of its whole territory 
is under cultivation or regarded as arable. 

This, unlike the other towns of this county, was settled 
almost exclusively by English people, the first company of 
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whom came from Massachusetts, whence they were induced 
to flee, by the spirit of intolerance which began early to mani- 
fest itself in that infant colony. 

The first patentee of a single farm, within the bounds of this 
town, was Antonu Janscn de SaUe^ of whom more particular 
mention will be made hereafter. His first grant, which is to 
be found in the state archives at Albany, was dated Aug. Ist, 
1639, and covers ** ICO morgens (nearly 200 acres) of land, 
lying on the bay, over against Conyne Island." Whether iie 
took immediate possession, and entered upon the cultivation 
of his farm does not appear. But another patent was isKued 
by Gov. Kieft to the same individual, for the same tract, under 
date of May 27th, 1G43. Another grant, adjoining that of 
Jansen's, was given about this time, to Robert Pennoyer, who 
also was probably a descendant of the French exiles. Both 
these farms were situated in the south-west corner of the town. 

But a general patent for the whole town, (exclusive of these 
individual grants,) was issued Dec. 19tb, 1645, in favour of 
Lady Deborah Moody, Sir Henry Moody ^ Ensign George Bax' 
ter and Sergeant James Hubbard^ their heirs and .successors, 
authorizing them '* to build a town with such necessary fortifi- 
cations as to them may seem expedient — to have and enjoy 
free liberty of conscience, according to the customs and 
manners of Holland, without molestation — to establish courts 
and elect magistrates, to try all causes not exceeding 50 Hoi* 
land guilders." it would have been for the honour of the 
government if this pledge had been redeemed. 

These patentees and their associates had come from Mas- 
sachusetts, whence they had been driven by persecution raised 
against Roger Williams and his followers. Lady Moody had 
come over to that colony in 1640, and settled at Lynn, where 
she united with the church, and received a grant of 400 acres 
of land ; in addition to which, she had purchased a large estate, 
called Svvanscut, which had previously belonged to Deputy 
Gov. Humphrey. She was a woman of consequence, and 
was treated with great respect till she fell under discipline and 
was excommunicated from the church, for some religious sen- 
timents deemed heretical. When her intention to seek an 
asvlum in the Dutch colony was known, she was stronglv 
dissuaded from the undertaking, but without effect. It ap- 
pears, howovor, that on her way she made a stop at Newhaven, 
where she fell into now difficulties, in consequence of having 
made some converts to her new opinions. At length, accom- 
panied with a number of persons of both sexes, who sympa- 
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thized with her, she leA the land of steady habits, and made 
an establishment under the Dutch government. 

And here it is necessary to correct a mistake, which has 
been so often repeated as to be generally believed on Long 
Island. It has been frequently asserted, that Lady Moody 
and her associates, who commenced the settlement of Graves- 
end in 1645, were Friends or Quakers^ and that they actually 
fled from the Quaker persecution in Massachusetts, and sought 
an asylum in this retired town. When Lady Moody left Eng- 
land, George Fox, the founder of the new sect, was only 16 
years of ago, an apprentice to a grazier, and was ns little 
known beyond the family circle, as most lads of that age ; 
and it was not till 2 years after the colony settled Gravesendy 
that he commenced his public ministry — and several years 
afterwards, before he organized his followers into regular soci- 
eties in that kingdom. It will also be recollected, that Lady 
Moody's troubles in New England originated,^ not in the adop- 
tion of any of the peculiar sentiments afterwards embraced 
by that denomination, but simply for the denial of infant bap' 
Usm, which, at that time, had become a matter of warm dis- 
cussion in Massachusetts. It was the same sentiment that 
involved her in difficulty after she came to Gravesend ; and 
it will be particularly observed, that, when she was arraigned 
before the Dutch authorities at New Amsterdam, she was 
charged, not with denying the ordinance of baptism, but 
merely with saying, that *' infant baptism was no ordinance of 
GodJ*^ No doubt these peculiar views, which she and proba- 
bly many of her associates entertained, confirmed as they had 
been, instead of being corrected, by the harsh treatment which 
they received in both provinces, prepared the way for many 
of them to adopt the Quaker system when it was subsequently 
introduced among them. But it was impossible that they 
should have had any knowledge of a sect, that was not in ex- 
istence, at the time of their coming to the island. 

Of the subsequent history of this distinguished individual, whom 
Judge Benson dignities with the appellation of a second '* Dido^^^ 
leading a colony into an unknown land, very little is known. 
Although her religious sentiments, at first, rendered her obnox- 
ious to the Dutch government, she subsequently appears to 
have been quite in the good graces of the Governor. Upon a 
disagreement between him and tiic people of Gravesend, con- 
cerning the appointment of their magistrates, he, with his 
jBOoncil, condescended to hold a meeting at her house* Nov. 
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23d, 1G54, and finally submitted the appointments entirely to 
her decision. 

Whether she ever actually became a disciple of George Fox 
does not appear. Though the step is not rendered improbable 
by her previous history, there is no direct evidence of the fact 
And it is a matter of surprise and regret, that nothing if 
known of the time of her decease. That she was living in 
1665, is evident from the record of a resolution of the Gove^ 
nor in council, under the date of June 18th, by which shs 
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again received the honour, *' as eldest and first patentee, ta 
make a nomination of magistrates for the town." And thisro 
is a deed on the town records, dated ^* Maye 11. IS-'yU," given 
by her son Henry Mody^ (as he signs his name,) conveyinr 
to John Johnson ** a certain parcell of land, with the housing, ' 
which he describes as having been received ** from his deceaici 
mother, Deborah Modvc." Her death must have occurred be* 
twccn the two last mentioned periods ; but no record has pre- 
served the date, and no monument marks the place of her in- 
terment, or perpetuates the memory of her name. 

It is worthy of remark here, that the patent of this town is 
the first genera) patent given on the west end of the island, in 
which the patentees are recognised as a political community, 
and by which the powers of miinicipnl jrovernment are con- 
ferred. The records of the town, which arc still preserved 
almost entire, commence with the year 1(H"> ; and the elec- 
tion of town oflicers, though occasionally attempted to be con- 
trolled bv the Governor, was claimed and exercised by the 
people. Unlike the " Five Dutch Towns,** which constituted 
the residue of the county, these records were kept iVom the 
commencement of the settlement, in the English language. 

The settlement of the town appears to have a.Ivanced with 
unusual vigour — as in 1656, only 11 years from its com- 
mencement, it contained between 60 and 7J landholders. 
The town plat or village was laid out with a great deal of 
taste, in a circular form, with avenues and streets proceeding 
through the centre. A correct plan is retained to the present 
day, as an article of curiosity. The design of its frainers was 
never executed ; they appear to have intended it as the found- 
ation of a great morcantile city, for which they erroneously 
supposed the locality presented peculiar advantages. But the 
city perished with its founders. 

it is due to the people of this town to give the following 
testimony of their loyalty to the government, and their rcgira 
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for good morals, notwithstandiDg the discrepancy of their re- 
ligious views :— 

** Whereas thier is a prohibition exprease by an order from 
y* Govern', of all such exercises upon y" first day of y" 
week, as gunning, ball-playing horse-races, nine-pins, cxces- 
are drinking and royetting, wilh olhcre y' lilce, which greatly 
tende to y" dishonour of God, y" hindrance of many from and 
Id religious duties, to the reproach of y* Governm' and shame 
of the place, for y" prevention whereoff, y* officers of this 
towne, according to their duly, have given duo notice, that 
what person soever shall in the Uke transgressc, shall pay 10s. 
and answer it before y" Governor. This act proclaimed y' 
18 of 8th month 1675." 

A law was also passed in town- meeting, " that whoever 
should transgress, in word or deed, in defaming, scandalizing, 
alandering or falsely accusing any one, should receive such 
condign punishment as should he thought meet by the magis- 
trates, either by line, imprisonment, stocking, or standing at a 
public post." 

Shortly after the surrender of the province to the English 
government and the establishment of the ridings, this town 
iraB made the seat of justice — a Court-house was erected 
in 166d, and the courts were regularly held here until 1886, 
when they were removed to Flalbush. 

The boundary line between this town and New Utrecht 
has been a matter of dispute and protracted litigation for 
many years, and still remains unadjusted. 

Cbubcheb, &c. 

Of the early religious history of this town, very little au- 
thentic information has been obtained and the subject is in- 
volved in doubt and uncertainty. 

It is known that soon af^er the quakcrs came upon the isl- 
and, about the year 1657, this was one of the towns in which 
their system met with peculiar favour. Many of the inhabi- 
tants readily embraced their doctrines and discipline, and one 
of the first regular meetings on the island was organized, and 
maintained hero for many years. Recnrds of this fact, it is 
■aid, still remain : though there is no evidence that they ever 
erected a house of worship. It will be recollected, that George 
Fox, when upon bis eastern tour, both going and returning, 
viaited this place, and held meetings, which were numerous^ 
titeoded. 

15 
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And here, though a matter of small importance, it may be 
worth while to correct a mistake fallen into by Sewel, the 
historian of that denomination. S]>eaking of this journey 
of Fox, he says, " He went also to the town, formerly called 
New Amsterdam, which name is now changed unto that of 
New- York. Here Tie lodged at the Governor's house^ and had 
also a meeting tfiere.** Now, it is manifest from Fox's Journal, 
though no reason is assigned for the fact, that he never en- 
tered New- York ; nor even mentions that city, except in'con- 
nection with the meeting at Gravescnd, which, he says, would 
have been attended by people from New-York, if the state of 
the weather had not prevented. Besides this, the fact is still 
handed down, and oHen spoken of by the Friends of the pre- 
sent day, that Fox purposely avoided the city of New- York. 
There is no way to account for this obvious mistake, but by 
supposing, that Sewel has inadvortenlly transferred the atten- 
tions which Fox received in Rhode Island to New- York. Pos- 
sibly he supposed, that that city was in New England. Great- 
er geographical blunders in regard to America are still made 
by English writers, even at the present day. 

There is equal difficulty in tracing the origin of the Reform- 
ed Dutch Church in this town, or ascertaining at what period 
the first house of worship was erected. It has been supjxised, 
that the first erection was made soon after that at Flatbush; 
but the w^ritcr has been unable to lind any evidence of the 
fact. And there are several circumstances which render such 
a conclusion highly improbable. 

The first settlers of this town being almost exclusively 
English, the church that was first organized, seems to have 
had no connexion with the churches of the Dutch towns, till 
after the revolutionary war ; probably because the most of the 
inhabitants could not understand their language. If then, 
they had a church organization at an early period among 
them, they must have derived their supplies from some other 
source. It is also a singular fact that the town records, which 
trover a period of 2(»0 years, and are nearly entire, afibrd not 
the least intimation of a church being erected at an early 
date. And it is remarkable, that the plan of the settlemeDt, 
previously mentioned, has no^designated site for a house of 
worship. It also appears, that from 16^4 to the end of that 
century, marriages were usually performed by the civil magis- 
trate, of which there are numerous records on the town books,* 
and occasionally, by ministers, who are expressly mentioned 
as belonging to other towns. For example : — 
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•* Oct. 20th day lRt3, Ahraham Emnns & Rebecca Slill- 
well pronounced man aod wife, by y* Docnine Rudolphus Vcr- 
ryck att flatibusch," 

" Nov. 4lh (lay 1693, Andrew Emans and Rebecca Van 
Cleefe pronounced man and wife, by y* Duniine Rudolphus 
Verryck, flallbusch." 

From rbesc and other circiimstnncca it seems very question- 
able, whether there waa any cccleaiaslical organizaiion or 
house of worship in thi^i town, until the latter part of the 
17lh cenlur)-. 

The precise date of tho second erection is also veiled in 
obscurity. Nicholas Stillwell, Esq., who has been for many 
years Town Clerk, informed tlio wrin^r that his kinsman, Rut- 
gert Stillwell, who died Out. Ulh, 142:), at the age of 76, bad 
often informed him " that when ho was n school-boy, and at- 
tended school in ihc vieiiiily, ihe stjcDnd church was in build- 
ing ;— that it was smallt^r than the lumief, as he noticed tlie 
new sills lying wiibin Ihc ohl ones: and (hat these remarks 
were the result of frci|ucnl observation, as he was in the habit 
of going within the enclosnre lo eat his dinner." This 
would bring the dale of the second building not far from 1760. 

The present edifico was erected in 183^), on nearly the sarno 
■ite with the former. 

Mi:!isT£its. 

In 1785, the Rev. Martinus Sehoonmaker was ministering 
to the church of Gravcsi'ud, in connexion with that of Har- 
laem. From (his it is In he inferred, that a church had been 
previously organized in ihc town, and ulso Ihiit it was not 
connected with the collegiate Duicli churches in the other 
towns. Upon jMr. ychi.oiimiLki-i's acce|Hing ihe call lo the 
collegiate charge, (he church of Gravosond was admitted into 
the compact, and |)ar(iei|Hileil in the labours of Ihc several 
pastors, from that time till llic ilissoliitinn of (hat connexion. 
Hr. Sehoonmaker died, -m previously alnicd, in 1S24. 

For several years arter this lime, ihc church remained des- 
titute of a pastor and was supplied more? or less Ijy appoint- 
ment B from ihc CInssis. 

The Rev. haac I*. Labagh was selll.-d Nov. 7ih, 18:J3, 
■nd was dismissed Nov. 7ih. lHAi, Since that lime he 
has embraced some {icculiar sentLini'nts on (ho second ad- 
vent and iho chrisliun subhnth ; I'ur which, being summoned 
before the Classis, and refusing to submit to ihcir authority, 
he was suspended from the ministry. 
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The Rev. Abraham L Labagk succeeded to the putond 
charge of this cliurch Jan. 22d, iS43, and remains in that 
relation. 

In the south-east part of the town, at a phice called the 
CovCf a Methodist Protestant Church was erected in 1844, 
and incorporated July 24th, the same year. 

Another Methodist church was erected, about the same time, 
in the south-west corner of the town, near the Fishing Beach, 
which was incorporated Aug. 14th, 1844, under the style of 
the ** Fishermen's Meth. Epis. Church." 

Sbction 19.— new UTRECHT. 



Number of acres improved, ... 4,009 
" " unimproved, - - - 1,191 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 3, nearly. 

This town is bounded on the north by Brooklyn and Flat- 
bnsh — and on the east, by Gravescnd — on the south, by the 
Bay, and on the west, by the Narrows. 

Fort Hamilton, a United States fortification, is situated 
on the western extremity of the town. Fort La Fayette 
(otherwise called Fort Diamond, from its form) is built in the 
water, a short distance from the Long Island shore. These 
together with Fort Tompkins, Hudson and Richmond on 
Staten Island, form a strong defence of the Narrows, which 
are here about a mile and a half wide. 

The settlement of this town was commenced by aboat 20 
Dutch families in 1654. In 1660, on application to the Gover- 
nor, certain officers were appointed to maintain some sort 
of government in the infant community. 

In 1602, the Governor gave a patent to the town, autho- 
rizing the inhabitants to elect magistrates, subject to his ap- 
proval, with power to hold courts having civil jurisdiction in 
all causes not exceeding the amount of £5 ; and in criminal 
cases of the degree oT pciit larceny. A new patent was given 
in 166H by Gov. Nicolls under the English government, 
which was renewed by Gov. Dongan in 1686. 

The repeated requirement of the colonies, to renew their 
patents, was not one of the least impositions practised by the 
English Governors : and the exorbitant fees which they ex- 
torted from the people on these occasions, was undoubtedly 
the principal reason for the requisition. Some of the towns 
strenuously resisted the order, but the threat of a forfeiture of 
their lands, generally forced compliance. 
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The village of New Utrecht is situated in the eastern part 
of the town, about 2 miles east of Fort Hamilton, and 2 miles 
■onth-west of Flatbuah. 

Bath is the name of a watering establishment less than a 
mOe south of the village, beautifully situated on the shore of 
die Bay. 

Tbia town, as well as others, particularly in this county, is 
rendered memorable by many revolutionary incidents, a par- 
ticular detail of which doca not come within the design of this 
work. It mny, however, be remarked in passing, that it was 
in this town that the British army, under Gen. Howe, effected 
their landing, Aug. 32nd, 1776, the week before the disastrous 
tmttle of Long Island. And in this village the old stone'house 
is still standing, in which Gen. Xalhaniel WoodkiiU expired in 
consequence of his wounds, Sept. 20th, 1776. This remark- 
sblo mansion, covered with tiles imported from Holland, has 
stood nearly a century and a half, and is one of the oldest 
flO the island. 

Chubcheb. 

For a long time after the settlement of this town, the inha- 
bitants had nn separate ecclesiastical organization, but attended 
worship at Flatbusb. The formation of a distinct church 
appears to have taken place about the year 1677, as the first 
election of Elders and Deacons was ninde in October of that 
year. A separate house of worship was not erected till about 
the year l7ul). This building was of stone in the usual octa- 
pinal form. It was occupied by the British during the war, 
%a a hospital or prtsfin. In 1793, it underwent considerable re- 
pairs, and was again devoted to its original purpose during 
more than 40 years. 

In 182S, it was taken down, and the present edifice erected 
of the same materials, which was dedicated, Aug. 26ih, 1829. 

In ISSa, an Episcopal Church, under the style of St. John's, 
iras erected in Ihe vicinity of Fort Hamilton. 

In 1S44, a Methodist Church was erected at Yellow Hook, 
near the north-west corner of the town. 

Ministers. 

The early ministers wore, ofcoiirse, the pastors of the 
collegiate churches of the county, this being one of them. 
He installation of Mr. Freeman in 1705 took place, by order 
of ths Governor, in the Church of this Iowa, whether, on 
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account of the op|K>sition in Flatbush, to his settlement, or for 
the particular gratification of this congregation, is not known. 

The collegiate compact being dissolved, the Rev. John Beatk 
was settled as the pastor of this church in 1809. He was dis- 
missed Oct. 14th, 1634. 

The Rev. Robert O. Carrie, the present pastor, was ordained 
Feb. 15th, 1S35. 

The Rev. Jatnes D. Carder, the Chaplain of the Military 
station at Fort Hamilton, is rector of the Episcopal church 
there, and his charge consists of the United States troops, 
connected with the fortifications at the Narrows, and also of 
famihes residing in that vicinity. 

Section 20.— BUSH WICK. 

Number of acres improved, - - - 2,600 
** " unimproved, - - - 1,384 

Ratio of population to the acre, 1 to 2. 

This town is bounded on the north and east bv Newtown 
in Queen's county, on the south by Flatbush, and on the 
we^t by Brooklyn, Williamsburgh and the East River. Ori- 
ginally VVilliamsburgh constituted a part of this township. 

Thounfh scattered fatniiies mav have located themselves 
on this territory as early as in the adjacent towns, there is no 
evidence of any attempt to lay out a regular settlement, or 
organize a town, until the year lOGO : nor is it known, tluit 
the town over received a patent from the Dutch government. 

The town records com i nonce about this time, from which 
the following extracts have been translated by Gen. Jeremiah 
Johnson : — 

'* Feb. 14th, 1600, Peter Sluyvesant, Director General and 
his High Council of the New Netherlands, Ordain, that the 
outside residents who dwell distant from each other, must re- 
move and concentrate themselves within the neighbouring 
towns, and dwell m the same, because we have war with the 
Indians, who have slain several of our Netherland people. 

** Feb. lOih. As fourteen Frenchmen, with a Dutchman 
named Peter John Dcwit, their interpreter, have arrived here, 
and as they do not understand the Dutch lano nacre, thev have 
been with the Director General, and requested him to cause 
a town plot to be laid out at a proper place ; whereupon his 
Honour fixed upon the 19th inst., to visit the place and fix 
upon a site. 

**Feb. 19th. On this day the Director General^ with the 
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Fneal, Nicariiis D. Silla, and his Honour Ser. Van Rauveii, 
wilh the sworn surveyor Jaqucs Corlear came to Mi^pat 
(now Maspeth,) and hiive fixed upon a place between Mispat 
Hill and Norman's Hill, to establish a village, and have laid 
out by survey Ueenly-tvo house lots, on which dwelling 
botues are to be built. 

" March 7th. The first house being erected near the 
Pond, William Traphagen, with his family, and Koert 
Monrison came to dwell in the same. Other houses were 
erected during tha year. 

"March 14th, 1661. The Director General visited the 
new village, when the inhabitants requested his honor to 
give the place a name; whereupon he named the town 
Boswijck, (Uoswyck.)" 

At (his time the order was renewed, 

"That all the citizens who dwell within the limits and 

I'lirisdiction of the town of Boswijck, and already have vil- 
Bge ! ' <, shall remove to the same, according to the or- 
der of lUe Director General." And it is added, 

" That all persons whatsoever, who dwell outside of the 
villa^'', altcnd to the danger they may be in, by remain- 
ing I. ;i;!! they bo" 

By o. lor of the Governor, six men were chosen by 
the pen; Ij, from whom he salectod three, viz., Peter Jans 
Dewidt, Jan Tiljc and Jan Comlits, to whom he committed 
tho provisional administration of (he justice of the village. 

In (he preceding records 24 names appear, and in a muster 
Ioll,da(c<l June Hth, lli63, there arc 40 names, including 14 
that appear to he French, of both wliich (ho tranalalor re- 
marks as a singular fact, " that there is aot a person now liv- 
ing in the town of Dushwick bearing (he surname of any of 
these persons." 

The preceding extracts plainly show, that many of the first 
•ettlersof this (own, as of some of the other towns on this part 
of the island, were French ; most probably the immediate 
descendants of French huguenots, who had (led from their 
nadve country, to escape (he bloody persecu(ion that had been 
commenced in the latter port of (he preceding century, and 
wu continued, wilh more or less violence, nearly 30 years. * 

"The massacre of the mfrnarablfl St. BBrtholomsw'B dar, <*■■ Aug. 
94lb, l5T3_and the edict of Nantca, b; vinoe of wbich the French 
Proteilsnta enjojed a temporary renpite, wai iMaed by Heoiy IV., in 
199a. The rcvocntion of that edict b; Louii XIV. in 1685, eaiued in. 
ether emigration of tho boguBDoU U this coontrj, tamm of whan aba 
sMtlsd on Long Iiland. 
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They first fled into Holland, where they enjoyed a temporary 
asy him from the rage of the oppressor. But, as in the can of 
the English puritans, who shortly after fled to the same cdm- 
try, for a similar cause, the dissimilarity of language, maDDers 
and customs prevented them from regarding it as a permanent 
home. Hence, upon the opening of the New World, at the 
commencement of the 17th century, many of the younger 
members of these French exiles, cheerfully emigrated to these 
desolate wilds, to which the enterprise of the Dutch Company 
presented a ready passage. 

In confirmation of these facts, it may be remarked, that 
there is an aged female, who was born in this town, and b 
still living at the advanced age of 95 years, who distinctly 
recollects hearing her mother relate what bitter persecutions 
their ancestors endured in their native land, and how they 
were, at length, constrained to fly, — travelling by night, and 
concealing themselves by day, till they reached Holland; 
whence some of their children emigrated to America, ^eaviog 
others of their kindred in the land of their first refuge- 

Those remarks are important, from the general opinion that 
has heretofore prevailed, that the west end of the Inland was 
settled exclusively by Dutch emigrants. They were indeed 
the most numerous, and eventually determined the complexion 
of all the institutions, both civil and ecclesiastical, wLich were 
here established ; wliile those of French extract, by conti^* 
ous residonco, and frequent intermarriages, in process of time, 
adopted their language, and became completely amalgamated 
as one people. 

It may be added, that many of the names which have ex- 
isted, or still exist in this and other towns, on this end of the 
island, and have usually been regarded as Dutch names, were 
manifestly French. 

When in 1664, the English forces arrived at New Amster- 
dam, and summoned Governor Stuyvesant to surrender the 
province, it seems that the Dutch people, both in the city and 
on the western parts of Long Island, exhibited little inclina- 
tion to resist the demand, or to aid their Governor, in defence 
of the fort. Hence the province was given up without a strug- 
gle. But the people soon found that they had gained little, 
by an exchange of masters, in regard either to civil or religious 
liberty. And the town of Buswick was among the first to re- 
ceive a lesson from their new rulers. 

The following translation of some of the records of this 
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town, made by Geo. Johnson, will show that the English go- _ 
Teroora early assumed the power which had been exercised by 
tbeir Dutch predecessors, in ecclesiastical matters ; nolwilh- 
•tanding, it was provided by the Hth Article of the Capitula- 
tion, that " the Sulch here shall enjoy the liberty of their 
consciences, in divine wurship and church-discipline." It wiU 
be obaerred that this first order was issued the very year after 
tilo surrender ; — 
" Beloved Friends, 

" As you have no minister to preach the gospel to the 
congregation of your town, nor are you able wholly to main- 
tein a minister, therefore, it seems proper to us, that the neigh, 
bearing towns, which have no settled minister, should com- 
lune with you to maintain the gospel ministry, and that you 
■bould jointly contribute for that purpose ; Therefore, we 
deem it proper to order, and firmly and orderly to establish) 
according to the desire of many of your people, who have 
conferred with me, therefore, we have ordered that three or 
four persons, duly aiithorizcdi appear, on Thursday or Friday 
next, further to confer on that matter, for themselves and the 
timid, and the other inhabitants. 

" Whereupon, we greet you cordially, as honoured and re- 
spected friends, and as vour friend. RICHARD NICOLL. 

"Fort James, Oct. 17, 1665." 

"Beloved and Honourable Good Friends ; 

" Before this time our order has been made known to you, 
that the honourable ministerx of ihis place, in turn, will preach 
to your people until you arc able to maintain a minister your- 
selves. By our order presented to you, you were required to 
reise the sum of 17.^ guilders, as your proportion of the sa- 
lary ; but, in consideration of the trouble, in your town, we 
have deemed it proper, under present circumstances, to reduce 
the sum of 175 guilders lo the sum of 100 guilders, which we 
deem reasonable, ai>d against which no reasonable compIMnt 
can exist, and ought to be satisfactory ; which last sum we 
demand for the ministers' salary; therefore, we expect that 
measures will be adopted, to collect the same, proTnptly, pur- 
suant to this order ; and to ensure (he same, we have deemed 
it proper to appoint Evert Hedcman and Peter Jnnscn Dcwit, 

Siving them full power and authority to assess and collect 
latsum, having regard lo the condition and circumstances 
of the people, and lo decide what each of them shall pay, 
vhich the said persons shall collect, or cause to be collected, 
16» 
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that is, 1 00 guilders, in three instalments, and pay the same 
over to us ; the first, on the last day of December next ; the 
second, on the last day of April next, and the third, on the 
last day of August next ensuing. Whereupon, we reinain 
your friend, greeting, RICHARD NICOLL 

'* This will be delivered to Evert Hcdeuian and Peter Jan- 
sen Dewit, and read to the congregation. R. N. 

"Fort James, Dec. 26, 1665." 

"Anno 1665, the 27th of December, the minister preached 
his first sermon at the house of Giesbert Tonissen, who wm 
sent to preach by the Hon. Governor, Richard Nicoll." 

" To the inhabitants of Bushwick : 

" Beloved Friends — I am authorized, by the governor, to 
receive the salary of the ministers, being 100 guilders, which 
is due and now collecting in your town, pursuant to order, 
which I am to pay over to the requiring ministers. Your 
friend greeting ; C. V. Rcwex. 

•* New-York, Jan. 6, 1666." 

"Anno 1666, Jan. 13, O. S. The persons named below, 
have been obliged to pay to Evert Hedeman and Peter Jan- 
sen Dewit, (compelled collectors.) for the ministers' salary, 
the sums set opposite to their respective names which was as- 
sessed upon their sowed lands." 

Here follow the names of 26 persons, who paid the sum of 
100 guilders for the ministers' salary. This odious tax ap- 
pears to have been levied and collected until the colony was 
re-taken by the Dutch, in 1673. " The name of the minister, 
who preached the first sermon at the house of Giesbert Tonis- 
sen, Dec. 27th, 1065, is not mentioned in the record; nor 
does the name of arjy of the favoured gentry appear, nor is it 
said that they were Dutch, French or English clergymen, for 
whom this tribute was levied.'' 

The translator adds further, in a note : — 

" From the vear 1660, until the Dutch church was built in 
Bush wick, the people of the town were connected with the 
church of Brooklyn, and Gov. NicoU knew it»^^ 

Churches. 

There is no evidence of the organization of a church, or 
the erection of a house of worsliip in this town till the com- 
mencement of the l?lh century. A part of the communion 
service still in use, bears the date of 1708 ; from which it is 
inferred that the church was formed about that time. 

There b also a receipt still extant, for a church belly dated 
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in 1711, which rcndera it probable that the boiue of worafaip 
had been erected not long before. It was in the usual forin, 
an octagon, with a pyramidal roof, eurmounted with a cupola. 
Il was a mere incloaure, without pews or gallery, till near the 
close of tho century, the congregation furnishing tbemselvea 
with benches or chairs. In 1790, the building received anew 
roof; and in 1795. a front gallery was erected, and the ground 
floor furnished with pews. 

In 1820, tho old building was taken down, and the present 
Beat edifice erected, which was dedicated in the fall of that 
year. 

MixisTiRs. 
From tho first organization of a church in this town, i^ con- 
stituted a part of tho collegiate charge of the County, and 
was served by the pastors of tho five Dutch towns. Of course, 
from tho prt'cviling dote^, Messrs. Fmeman and Antonidea 
were the first pastors of this church, and ihey preached here 
alternately every third sabbath. Tiicre is a receipt from the 
former, for salary, in 17UB. The name of the succeeding 
pastors, with tho dales of their settlement and dismission or 
decease, will be found in the annals of Flalbush. 

In 181j8, the Rev. Mr. Lowe having withdrawn from the 
oversight of thix ehurch, to the exclusive charge of Flatbush 
and Flatlands, the Rev. iUr. ScAoonntaAvr continued to preach 
here occasionally lili his death, in the spring of lb24. 

In 1811, the Rev. John Battel, D.D., was installed pastor 
of this church. On the 1st of June, ld*i4, he was suspended 
from the ministry, for inlcmpcraiice, and died in the micceed- 
ing autumn. 

The Rev. Sfrjihen II. Meeker was ordained pastor of this 
church, Feb. 27th, 1S'20. He was dismissed, April 27tb, 
IBs:', anil nas called to the Dutch church in Jersey city. 
After an ahscnct of alioiit 6 months, he was recalled and re- 
installed, in llic full of the same year. He still continues in 
tho chargf, and l!ie coii};rcgation has enjoyed uninterrupted 
harmony and a grailuiil accession lo its numbers. 

The spring of 1813 nus distinguished as aseason of special 
refreshing.', wliicli r'smIIciI in the addition of 36 to the com- 
munion of the cliiirch. Tho whole number of members at 
theprcsenl time is 170. 

Tuis church holds its connexion with one of the Claiaea of 
tho City of Now- York. 
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Section SI.— WILIJAMSBURGH. 

Number of acres improved, - - - - 88^ 
Residue (estimated at) • - - - - - 978 
Ratio of population to the acre, 10 to 1. 

The territory occupied by this small town having been 
taken off from Bushwick, its exact content as above statedt 
is the result of a rough estimate which is not claimed to be 
perfectly correct. It is, however a very small township con- 
taining less than 2 square miles ; being bounded on the north 
and cast by Bushwick — south by Brooklyn, and west by the 
East river, which separates it from the city of New York. 

This it will be perceived, is the most populous town, in pro- 
portion to its territory, on the island ; and the increase of its 
inhabitants during the last few years, is almost without a pa- 
rallel. By (he U. S. Census of 1840 its population was 5,094; 
and by the late State Census it is 11,338, having more than 
doubled in 6 years. 

The early history of the place is of course, identified with 
that of l^ushwick, from which it was separated, and made a 
distinct town m 1840. From its proximity to the city, it 
might be supposed to have been the seat of the principal set- 
tlement in the first occupation of this region. But it was far 
otherwiso. The first town plat was evidently not far from 
the present site of the village in Bushwick ; and until 17 
years ago, the whole territory now embraced within the limits 
of this town was occupied in separate farms, the whole num- 
ber of which was 23 ; of which 10 butted on the river. Be- 
sides the farm houses belonging to these several tracts, there 
were scarcely any tenements, excepting a few small buildings 
on the roads connected with North Second-street Ferry. 

The site of this village rises gradually to the height of 
about 45 fcQt above the level of the adjacent waters. And 
though it afterwards suffers a depression about a mile from 
the river, the surroimding lands will furnish sufficient material 
to raise the whole to a desirable elevation. The east part of 
the town, or the ** Upper Village" as it is called, a little more 
than a mile from the ferries, is a peculiarly pleasant and de- 
sirable residence. On the whole, nature seems to have 
formed this entire territory as the site of a beautiful town. 

In 1627 an Act was passed by the legislature, conferring 
the usual village powers. A surveyor was employed by 
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poblic authority, and the viilngc was laid out id its preaeot 
fofn). Although there is a great deal of regularity in the plat, 
it will t>e a matter of lasting regret, that the atrceta were not 
laid out in exact parallels and pcrpendicuiars ; and it is difli- 
calt to imagine, on what principle, so many veering and con- 
verging streets could have been laid down, on a tract of land, 
that presented no obstacles to a perfectly regular plan. Ifit 
were designed to accommodate the existing line of farms, or 
the few buildings that were previously erected, it must haro 
been a short sighted policy that sacrificed the convenience 
and beauty of a future city, to the real or imaginary interests 
of a few individuals. These remarks are made without any 
knowledge of the views that governed the survey ; and are 
suggested entirely by the fact, that in the whole circuit of 
the cily of New York, there is not a spot of ground of equal 
extent, where a village could have been laid out with such 
perfect regularity, in both the direction and the grade of the 
Btreets, as within the entire limits of Williamsburgh. 

From this lime the village began to rise, and continued to 
increase till 1837, when from the universal "pressure of the 
times," it was brought to a dead stand. The pressure here 
received additional weight, from (he cJitcnsive prevalence of 
"the spirit of speculation" and the rage for "public improve- 
ment," which had characterized the operations of former 
years. And so heavy was the blow, that for several years, 
there was scarcely one step in advance. Dut wiser counsels 
and more prudent measures have, in a good degree, restored 
public confidence. The inOiix of a hcahhful Eind enterpris- 
ing population, is adding strength and vigour to the com- 
munity ; and it is now advancing with unprecedented pros- 
perity. 

As the growth and prosperity of this village are chiefly de- 
pendent on its connection and means of intercourse with the 
city of New York, its Ferries are worthy of a brief notice. 

The first ferry was cstabliiihcd not far from the commence- 
ment of the present century, at the foot of what is now North 
Second-street. 

The Grand-slrcet ferry was commenced in 1812. AAer 
a few years it was united with the former. 

The Peck-slip ferry was established in 1836. 

Tho Houston-street ferry in 1640, 

The laat three are in constant operation, and their patron- 
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age, as a matter of course, is increasing with the incretae of 

population. 

The natural location of Williarosburgh, and the great ex. 
tent of tlic city embraced by its ferries, most uaequivocally 
mark it, as the appropriate and natural terminus of the L. L 
Rail road, and the other great thoroughfares of the island. 
Tho distance from Jamaica, is 2 or 3 miles shorter than to 
Brooklyn, and its ferries afford the traveller or the market- 
man, the choice of being conveyed directly to the seat of 
business or to the upper part of the city. •■ 

It is worthy of remark, that, by an act of the legislature in 
1840, Williamsburgh was erected into a separate township, 
while the village organization remains under its charter, which 
was amended in many important particulars in 1744 ; and 
thus it has the needless and expensive arrangement uf two 
municipal corporations, with separate elections, and a distinct 
set of officers to administer government within exactly the 
same territorial limits. It is difficult to imagine what bene- 
fit is secured by such an arrangement, or why the people 
should be willing to prolong a needless expense, that might be 
entirely obviated by a slight amendment of the village charter. 

Notwithstanding all the embarrassments which this village 
has been labouring under, from the mistakes and errors of for- 
mer years, its present prospects are peculiarly cheering ; and 
nothing but a mistaken policy on the part of the village ru- 
lers ami the land proprietors can impede its progress. Within 
the last 2 years, more than 400 dwelling-houses have been 
erected — many of them superb buildings ; and there is now 
scarcely an unoccupied tenement to be found. 

A large portion of the present population consists of those, 
whose business transactions are carried on in the city of New 
York, and who have fi.\('d their residence here, for the sake of 
enjoying a freer air and other corres|)onding advantages. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, for persons occupying such a re- 
lation to a community, to feel all that interest and exert all 
that influence in its concerns which is desirable. Still, how- 
ever, the constant incrcfise of citizens from this source is evi- 
dently exortintr a favourable effect on the welfare of the place; 
and tho more they foci, that the interests of their families are 
identified with tlio interests of the community in which they 
have cast their lot, and that their personal exertions are indis- 
pensable to its prosperity, the greater benefits may be expected 
to result. 

One of the most promising indications of the future pros- 
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perity of this village is the provision which has been made for 
popular education. The villago is divided into three school 
districts, in each of which a spocioua edifice for instruction 
was reared in 1843. The schools were opened near the close 
of that year, and Rrc supported by a lax on the entire popu- 
lation. In the same manner, books, stationery, and every- 
thing necessary for the use of Ihe pupils are provided) so thai 
All the children of the place (of which Iherc are 2,691 between 
the ages of 5 and 15) have access to the means of education, 
without thnrgc. It rcmiiins (o be proved whctiier this very 
extensive liberality will be duly appreciated by the commu- 
nity, and result in extending Ihe bcnetils of education to the 
greatest number. It is well known that thnt which costs no- 
thing is very apt to be regarded as worth liltle or nothing. 
Besides this, education is of very little advantage to that child 
who does not feel the importance of having books of his own, 
which are to be preserved with caro for future use ; and those 
parents, who are not willing to furnish their children with 
books, are not very likely to avail themselves of any advan- 
tages for educating them. In such a place as this, free tn- 
ttruction is indeed desirable ; but the furnishing of bookst 
&c., to be used or abused at Ihe option of Ihe scholar, is 
at least very questionable : and that this liberal provision is 
not yet appreciated, may be inferred from the fact that a large 
number of the children, of Ihe legitimate age, are not in the 
habit of attending the schools. 

Besides the public institutions, there are numerous private 
schools, more or less select, for both sexes, and of vorious 
grades ; while many, who can ulford it, daily send their chil* 
dren across the ferries to the schools of the city — the last 
place, it would seem, in which a cautious parent would be 
willing to expose his children. It is n disgrace to the vil. 
lagc, that it can boast of no literary inNiiiution of a higher 
grade within its litnits, for the improvement of either sex ; 
and yet it is obvious that few villages possess greater advan- 
tages for rearing and maintaining a seminary, of a high order, 
for the liberol education of their sons and daughters. iXolhing 
is wanting, but united views and combined exertions, to se- 
cure the important ohjcct- 

In connexion with the literary advantages of the place, it is 
worthy of notice, that a Lyceum was organized here in 1843, 
which has maintained a respectable cour^ic of useful exercises 
of a literary and scientific character, during the last two 
winters. Having recently obtained on act of incorporation, 
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it is contemplated to erect a suitable building* to found a libn- 
ry, and establish a reading- room* with such other appendage! 
as may render it permanently and generally oseful. 

A Af ECHANics' Association was formed shortly after the 
former, which promises to be useful to those for whose benefit 
it is designed. 

Churches. 

The first ecclesiastical organization in this village was the 
Methodist Episcopal church, which was formed about the year 
1807. Their first house of worship was erected in 1808, on 
North Second, above Fourth street. It was repaired in 1821, 
and is still standing. 

In 1837, the society having been greatly enlarged, the 
foundation of a spacious brick church was laid, which was 
completed and dedicated Jan. 8th, 1840. It is situated on 
South Second, between Fifth and Sixth streets, and is the 
most spacious and comfortable church hitherto completed in 
the place. 

The corner stone of the Reformed Dutch church bears date 
Aug. 2Sth, 1828. It is situated on the corner of Fourth and 
South Second street. A consistory-room adjoining the church 
was erected in 1843. The church was organized the 1st Sab- 
bath in Nov., 1829. 

The first pastor, the Rev. James Demarest, was ordained 
on the last Sabhath in June, 1830, and dismissed July 2d, 1839. 

Tiie Rev. WilVmm H. Van Doreih the present past^tr, was 
ordained Jan. 29th, 1840. 

The Methodist Protestant church was organized in 1833, 
by a secession of about 35 members from the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. Tiiey immediately adopted measures to erect 
a church, which was dedicated in the autumn of that year. It 
is a small, but comfortable edifice, standing on Grand street, 
between Fourth and Fifth. This congregation are contem- 
plating a new erection. 

The Protestant Episcopal church was erected in 1840, and 
consecrated April 27th, 1841. It is a stone building, of neat 
architectural structure, and finished in the Gothic style. The 
interior, which is painted in fresco, is peculiarly chaste and 
beautiful, and is said to be one of the finest specimens of the 
art, that is to be found in this country. 
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The Baptist church waa organized in 1839. After enjoy- 
ing the labours of seveml different individuals. 

The Rev. Samuel Mussei/ became the pastor, in which re- 
htiun he continued till the autumn of 1843. 

In that yrtLT they erected a church edifice, which wu 
dedicated on the S9th of June. 

Id Hay, 1844, the Rev. Ahmon P. Maton became their 
pastor, and the congregation is one of the most respectable in 
the village. 

"The First PreshytcrJan Church" was organized and 

§ laced under the care of the Frcsliytery of Brooklyn, May 
eth, m43. It then consisted of 7 mnle and 8 female mem- 
ben. Shortly after the organization, the members became 
divided on the subject of abolition, which resulted in the dis- 
mission of 4 male and H female members, who united in a 
new organization, that will be hereafter noticed. 

After enjoyioj; occasional supplies, the Rev. Joseph R. 
Johnson commenced lal>ourJng here in Nov. 1S42, and waa 
installed pastor, June 13lh, 1H43. A season of special re- 
freshing had been enjoyed during the preceding winter, and 
this church was greatly increased. In Feb. 1844, vthen the 
number of members amounted to 86, a number of the breth- 
ren proposed Iratisfrrring their relation from the Presbytery 
«f Brooklyn to that of iNow York. The church became di- 
vided ou the question ; and in the result, three elders with 20 
private memltors were, at their own request, dianiissed, March 
29th, 1S44, for the piirposo of organizing another church, to 
be placed under the care of the Presbytery of New York. 

In April, 1S4.% the Itcv. Mr. Johnson was dismissed from 
the pastoral care of this church, and the Rev. James W. 
McLane was installed on the 2d of September following. 

This congregation have not ycl erected a house of worship, 
but have purcliaseil a lot on the corner of Fourth and South 
Second slrcct,on which they contemplate building. They have 
already erected a spat;iou3 lecture room for their present ac- 
commodation, which will be ready to bo occupied in (he 
course of a few weeks. 

The First Congregational Church was organized May 28tht 
1S43, consisting princi|iiilly of the first secession from the 
Presbyterian church. In the same year they erected a brick 
edifice on South Third Street, corner of Eleventh. At its or* 
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gaDization, the Rev. Simeon S. Jocdyn took the paifconl 

charge, in which relation he still remains* 

" The Presbyterian Church" originated in the second seces- 
sion from the ** First Presbyterian Church," which has been 
previously referred to. They first assembled for worship on 
the 7th of April, 1844, in the public room of school district 
No. 1, which had been procured for the purpose. On appli- 
cation to the Presbytery of New York, a committee of that 
body was appointed, who met on the 19th of April and organ- 
ized a church, consisting of 27 members, which was subse- 
quently taken under the care of that Presbytery, and the Rev. 
N, <S. Prime J at the re4|uest of the session, was engaged as 
stated supply. 

At a meeting, April 22d, 1844, which had been duly noti- 
fied according to the statute, trustees were elected, and the 
congregation became incorporated under the style of "The 
Presbyterian Church of Williamsburgh." 

The Rev. P. Eugene Stevenson received a unanimous call 
Oct. 31st, 1844, to the pastoral charge of this church, and 
shortly after commenced labourinr]^ with them. He was in* 
stalled Feb. 20th, 184.5, and continues in the charge. 

This congregation have commenced, and already made en- 
couraging proi^ress in the erection of a church, on the corner 
of Fifth and South Third street. The edifice is of brick, 62 
by 75 feet, with a projection of 12 feet by 20 for a steeple, 
which is to receive a clock and bell. The ground was broken 
on the 15th of July — the corner-stone was laid with appropriate 
religious services on the 18th of August — the building is now 
enclosed, and is expected to be completed in the course of the 
winter. 

The African Methodist Epis. (Zion) Church was organ- 
ized in 18:^5. For some years past, they have worshipped in 
the old Methodist church, but of late in a school house. 
A year or two since they attempted to rear a house of their 
own, on North Second street, above Union Avenue ; but 
after raising the frame, they have been unable to proceed, and 
it remains unenclosed. 

The Free Union Meth. Church, (also African,) was organ- 
ized Feb. 4th, 1842. They erected a sinall house in the 
course of the last year, on South Third street, near Ninth, in 
which they assemble for worship. 

A Wesleyan Methodist church was organized Aug. 83d, 



1343, but was dissolved, by consent of the members, April 
ISlh, 1844. 

Tberc are two Roman Catholic churches in this villnge — 
one on First street, corner of North Eighth, erected in 1840. 
The other was built in ihe upper village, in 1841, for the Ger- 
man Calholica, of whom there is a Inrge population in that 
vicinity. 

The staled preaching of the doctrine of univcrsnl salvation, 
was commenced in this place the present year, in a building 
which had been previously erected by individual enterprise; 
and Ihe certiticato of incorporation of the " Free Universalist 
Society" was entered in the ofAcc of the County Clerk, Aug. 
24th, 1845. 

To complete the record of all Ihe religious societies that 
have had a separate organization in this village, it is nccessa- 
ly to add, that about three years ago Ihe " Midnight Cry" was 
sounded long and loud through Ihese streets, and not a few 
were led to believe Ihat the time of the end was near. And 
for a number of months in 1843-4, this place seemed to be 
one of the favourite resorts of the advocates of this false 
alarm. Here grove- meetings were held for many successive 
days, and hundreds assembled to listen to Ihe warning. Hither 
the author and high priest of (his delusion caine, for a final 
visit, just before the expected end, and publicly assured his 
deceived followers, thai " he had no more doubt, thiit within 
10 days time, he should see Abraham and David and Paul, and 
all (he holy patriarchs and prophets and apostles, coming with 
the Lord of glory, than that ho was then addressing; that as- 
sembly." That many were duped into the bcliofof this falso 
doctrine, cannot be doubled. But how much confidence some 
of the leaders in this scheme rejMscd in their own predictions, 
may be inferred from a fact publicly witnessed in the streets. 
On the very day, which had been soconlidcnily predicted for 
tho final catastrophe, while the sun was shining in all its 
brightness from a cloudless sky, a large printed hand-bill, 
which must havo been previously prepared, was set up, an- 
nouncing a course of lectures on the "Second Advent," to 
commence on some day of the next week, and to bo con- 
tinued in successive weeks. The time of tho end was then 
regularly adjourned for a f(:w months, and the poor deluded 
multilude unhesitatingly deferred their hopes or their fears, to 
a more distant day. But in a short time, the {Hovidence of 
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God re-enstamped the seal of falsehood, upon this impioiis pre- 
tence of ^knowing the times and seasons, which the Father 
hath put in his own power." The result, it is to be hoped, 
has terminated the delusion. 

In view of the recent origin of this entire village, it is ob- 
vious to remark, that most of the religious societies which 
exist in the place, are yet in their infancy. It will be per- 
ceived by a reference to the date of their respective organiza- 
tions, that with the exception of two or three, they have all 
arisen, within the last five or six years. And although the 
population of the village has experienced an unusual increase, 
in the course of that time, it is not to be supposed, that, 
among so many distinct associations, any of them have enjoyed 
proportional accessions. Besides this, it is a melancholy fact, 
which cannot be concealed, that there is a very large portion 
of this community, who have no religious attachments, and 
have yet to learn the value of divine institutions. Multitudes 
of the rising generation are growing up, without the restrainti 
of moral and religious instruction, either at the domestic fire- 
side, or in the house of worship ; while they are daily exposed 
to the allurements of dissipation and vice, which in some parts 
of the village, are presented more frequently than the corners 
of every street. 

There is another fact resulting from the local situation of 
this town, which exerts a most pernicious influence upon the 
moral interests of the community. Placed in the immediate 
vicinity, and under the very shadow of a great metropolis, 
whose overflowing wickedness is constantly pouring forth a 
torrent of moral desolation at every avenue, this village can- 
not but feel its demoralizing influences. But most of all, is 
the truth of this remark realized on the holy Sabbath. On 
that sacred day, thousands, and tens of thousands in the city, 
released from the ordinary occupations of life, uniformly spend 
their time in idleness, amusement or dissipation. And for 
these purposes, multitudes issue forth into the adjacent vil- 
lages and towns, to indulge their inclinations without restraint. 
And in this connexion, it will be observed, that just in propor- 
tion to the increased vigilance and energy of the city authori- 
ties to control the haunts of iniquity, and preserve the sanctity 
of the Sabbath, within their own bounds, is this desolating 
flood increased in the surrounding country. This, Williams- 
burgh has long felt, to the great grief of all who respect divine 
institutions, and love the souls of men. 

But in the midst of all these untoward circumstancesy it is 
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Ktefbl to record the fact, and it is one that baa an encouraging 
ring on the moral aspect of the communily, that there ia a 
nniarkable spirit of union and fellow- feeling among evangeli- 
cal christians, in regard to the moral and religious interests of 
the Tillage. Here may be seen Methodists and Baptists, Re- 
formed Dutch and Congregation alists, and Presbyterians of 
both sections of that church, in the exercise o^a truly calbo* 
lie spirit, uniting their efforts to restrain the vices of the times, 
and disseminate the influence of gospel truth. And it is be- 
lieved, that there are few towns in this christian land, in which 
ttiere are as many distinct organizations, where it can be said 
with more propriety, " Ephraim doth not envy Judah, and Ju- 
dah doth not vex Ephraim." The ministers of these several 
churches, not only live in harmony, but frequently exchange 
labours ; and for some time past, (hey have maintained a so- 
cial meeting to consult upon the interests uf the community ; 
in connexion with which, a monthly lecture is attended, in 
their several places of worship in turn. 

This fact may appear to the eye of a atmnger as scarcely 
worthy a distinct recognition. But to Ihoao who realize that 
they are laying foundations for a large community, whose fu- 
ture destinies are deeply involved in the influences that are 
now brought to bear upon its infancy, they cannot be regarded 
with indifference or estimated at a small price. 

Sectios 22 BROOKLYN. 

Area. Poptilatum. 

Acres improved, 4,421. In 1940, :t6,233 

« unimproved, 4,579. In 1845, 58,574 

Ratio of population to the acre, 6i (o 1. 
This town is bnunded on the north by the claims of (he 
city of New-York, and hy Williamsburgh and Bushwick — 
'east, by Bushwick — south, hy Flalbush, and New Utrecht ; 
and west by New- York harbour. 

Within the present limits of this town, the first European 
family that settled on Long iBland, took up their rcflidcnco in 
the !>|iring of 162.5, and here the first child of European pa- 
rentage was born on the 0th of June, the same yenr. They 
fixed their abode at the place, which was csily niimrd Waale- 
hoghi — now, the Wallaboct, near the silo occu|iiod by the 
United States Navy Yard. The name is said to be dcscrip. 
tive of the place, meaning, " a bend in the shore," or what we 
call a Cove. 
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The name of the first settler above mentioned was (Seorge 
Jansen de Rapaljef and his first-born child on the island was 
Sarah Rapalje. 

As this ihniily, in its various connexions, has borne a con- 
spicuous part in the annals of the western parts of Liong Is- 
land, and as various and contradictory accounts have been 
published in. regard to several individuals belonging to it, and 
especially of Sarah Rapaljc, who, from the circumstances of 
her birth, has been regarded as a sort of heroine in the early 
history of this town, the writer has made it a special object to 
possess himself of the most correct information which could 
be obtained. 

In the first place, then, let the fact, which has been previ- 
ously stated, be borne in mind, that this family was not of 
Dutch, but French descent. They were either natives of 
France, or the children of French huguenots, who, at the 
close of the preceding centuryf had been obliged to fly for their 
lives from the bloody persecutions in that country. It is 
a pleasant reflection, that the first settlement of this isle of the 
sea was consecrated by the prayers of some of that pious race. 

There were three brothers by the name of Jansex, who 
came over to this country at an early period ; their names are 
all identified with the history of the western parts of the 
island, and their ashes repose in its bosom. 

George Jansen de Rapalje was the first immigrant, as above 
stated. He held his ecclesiastical connexion for some years 
with the Dutch Church in New Amsterdam, till after the or- 
ganization of a church in Brooklyn, when, according to the 
records of that church. h'S relation was transferred in 1662, bv 
a certificate under the hand of the Rev. Johannes Megapo- 
lensis. 

But it is in relation to his daughter Sarah that we find the 
greatest discrepancies. According to Judge Benson*s ac- 
count, whicrh has been followed by others, " Sarah was bom 
June 9tlu 1625, and was twice married — first to Hans Hanse 
Bergen^ by whom slie had six children, viz., Michael, Joris, 
Jan, Jacob, Breckje, and .Marytje. Her second husband was 
Tennis Guisbrrtse Bogert, by whom she had six children, viz^ 
Aurlie, Aiitje, Nccllje, Aultj(>, Catalyntie, and Guysbert." And 
it is stated, in addition, that " the arcliives of the New York 
Historical Society contain the names of the persons whom 
eleven of her children married, and the places also where they 
settled. The twelfth went to Holland." And still further, 
that in the journal of the Dutch Council, in 1666, it is record- 
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ed Ifaat " the widow of Hans Harutm, the first-born Christiftn 
daughter in Mew Nethcrtands, hurdened with teven childreOi 
petitions for a grant of a piece of meadow, in addition to the 
itO morgen granted to her at the Waale-Itoght." 

The Appendix to Smith's History of New York contains a 
letter from Peter Vroom, of Karatan, N. J., in which it ia 
stated that Sarah Rapalje was born on the 7lh (instead of the 
9th) of June, and that the Dutch records at Albany (Letter P, 
Toi. 11) slate, that Sarah was a widow hy the name tit Forey, 
with seven children, and that she received a grant of land ad- 
joining her former possessions, " in consideration of her situa- 
tion and number of births." 

As all accounts agree in the fnct thai she was born in 162S, 
she must, according to both these staleroenis, have been a 
widow with 7 children at the ago of 31 years. This, indeed, 
ia not incredible — nor that she might have had 5 or 6 more 
after that period. But great doubt is thrown on several of 
these particulars from Iho account given the writer, by Gen. 
Jeremiah Johnson, which is derived from the family record, 
formerly in his possession. His statement is in substance as 
follows ; — 

George Jansen de Rapalje had 6 children — four sons and 
four daughters. The sons' names were George, Jcromua, 
Daniel, and Jacob. Jacob was slain by the Indians. The 
daughters were Sarah, the eldest, (the individual in question,) 
who was married to Teuiiis Gujabert Bogarl— Ihe very per- 
son who, according to a former account, i>i said to have been 
her second husband ; Jane, to Jeremiah Rcmsen Vander- 
beeck; (they had 16 children, who were all married and 
attended their father's funeral ;) Judith was married to 
Martin Rycrse ; and Catharine to Jfanse Scrgen, who ap- 
pears to have been the same man, who, according to the 
former account, was the lirst husband of Sarah. From the 
Register of Baptisms in the Dutch church of Brooklyn, it 
appears, that, on the 30lh of Sejilembcr, 1663, George Ra- 
palje and Sarah his wife stood as sponsors at the baptism of 
Guysbert, a son of John Lawrence Bogart and Cornelia 
Evarts, his wife. Gen. Johnson adds, " it is not known in the 
family that Sarahever teas a'teiihit." 

It has also been slated, as a tradition, that " ihc Indians, 
induced by the circumstance of her being the first while child 
born here, gave to her father and brethren the lands adjacent 
to the bay." The following tradition, given by Gen. John- 
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80D« is equally romantic, and may possibly have been the 
foundation of the former : — 

When Rapalje first settled at the Wallabout, Minuet wu 
the commander at Fort Amsterdam. Having one day crossed 
over to the island with three associates, on a gunning excur* 
sion, and becoming extremely hungry, they entered Kapalje's 
house to seek refreshment. Findinf: no one within, they 
helped themselves to an Indian dumplings the only eatable 
they could find. Just as they were concluding their frugal 
repast, the housewife, with her child in her arms, returned 
from the field, where she had been assisting her husband. 
Finding her only provision consumed by a company of law- 
less intruders, she gave them a severe reprimand, calling them 
thieves and robbers — but particularly complaining that she 
had come home on purpose to feed her hungry child, and they 
had consumed the only article of food, that she had to give it 
When she had finished her complaint, the good-natured Cap* 
tain made himself known, and promised, when the ships came 
from Europe, to give her a mUch-cow, in compensation for the 
dumpling. Unlike most rulers, he was better than his word; 
for, with the cow, he gave her an additional tract of land, for 
the support of her child. 

This account seems to accord with the fact recognized in 
the records of the Dutch Coimcil, in 1656, that Sarah Rapalje 
had previously received ** 20 morgcn of land at the Waale- 
Boght," which may have been tliis very gift of Minuet. 

George Janscn was followed to this country by his brothers, 
Anionic and William, The latter took up his residence in 
New Amsterdam, where he entered into trade. He lived un- 
married, and died without issue. Anionic was the earliest 
patentee of " 100 morgen," nearly 200 acres of land, at 
Gravesend. The original patent bears date Aug. 1st, 1639, 
and is in the office of the State at Albany. Another patent, 
apparently in coDfirmation of the same grant, was given by 
Gov. Kieft, under date of May 27th, 1643, to Antonie Jamen 
de Salee, In this adjunct to his name, probably originated the 
unfounded tradition, that he was a Moor by birth ; and the re- 
ports of his prodigious stature and strength may have con- 
tributed to give it currency. But he was neither more nor 
less than a native Frenchman, or the son of French exiles, 
who had sought and obtained a temporary asylum in the Low 
Countries. The origin of this part of his name is supposed to 
have been derived from the Salic Franks, who formerly had their 
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randence on the rirer Sale. And it wns this that pnvc riae to 
the conjecture tbat be had como from Sallce in Morocco. 

How early he took possession of his farm at Graveaend is 
not ascertained ; but it is known that be resided there, when , 
hia brother William Janscn retired from New Amaterdanii 
and died at his house- And this farm was long known by (he 
name of "Anthony Jensen's Bowery." 

The reputed stature and strength of this individual may not 
be without foundation, and is rendered probable, by the occa- 
sonal re-appearance of the same peculiarities, in the line of 
his posterity. His grandion (not his brother, as some have 
incorrectly stated,) William Jansen. of Gravcsend, is known 
to have been 6 feet 4 inches in height ; and on one occasion, 
to give a specimen of his strength, he cnrried 10 bushels of 
wheat from bis barn to the house, and up the chamber stairs; 
Gen. Johnson says, that when in his youth, he visited his 
great-uncle at Gravesend, he inquired into the truth of (he 
statement, and the manner of performing the act, to which 
the old gentlemen replied : " I look one bajr on each shoulder, 
one in each hand, and one in my teeth ;" and then opening 
the chamber door, ho showed the stair case which he ascended, 
and the place where he deposited his load. Ho died in the 
early part of the present century, being above 80 years of 
age. Another descendant of jlnfonie Jansen, by the name of 
Rulepb Vanbrunt, in New Utrecht, being attacked, in the time 
of the last war, by two workmen whom he caught stealing 
melons in bis field, seized one in each hand, and holding them 
at arms' length, pummeled their heads and bodies together, 
till, being let go, they were g1nd lo nm awny, without making 
any further aggression.* Gen. Jeremiah Johnson, from 
whom these fads were obtained, is still living, and is a de- 
scendant of the 5th generation from Antouie Jansen de Salee 
of Gravesend. 

It is important to add, here, that the desccndnnts of 
Georur, who sellled at the VVolhbout, dropped the name of 
Jansen, and retained that of Rapalje, which is now written 
Rapalyea ; and lo (his origin, the numerous families of that 
name may be traced. The descendnnls of Antoxie ns ge- 
nerally rejected the adjunct Safer, and retained the name of 
Janseit, which has undergone another rhange, equally Impor- 
tant to be noticed. The descendants of this family on Long 

• Tho mother of thitVanbrunt waillio gmnifcliiiigblorof Anionic Jan. 
KB, and in now living at Yellow Hook, in New Uuccbt, at iha advaneod 
*t» otfUjum, 
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Island, now invariably write their name Jomnoiit which 
although differing in orthographvf varies very little from the 
Dutch pronunciation of the original name. Many of those 
branches of the family which removed, at an early date* to 
the counties of Duchess and Orange, retain the ancient name 
of Jansen ; though, even in those places, it is common at thif 
day, to hcAr the name pronounced Johnson. It will therefore 
be observed, that these names were originally one and the 
same, and evidcntiv of French derivation. 

The remarks which were made, in regard to the occurrence 
of French names, among the early settlers of the town of 
Bushwick, apply with equal propriety to many of the first im« 
migrants, into this, and other towns of King's county. They 
were not exclusively Dutch, but French exiles, or their imine- 
diate descendants. 

Although there is no reason to doubt, that the settlement of 
the west end of the island was commenced as early as 1625, 
it is believed, that the progress of immigration was much 
slower than is generally supposed. It will be borne in mind 
that the first adventurers from Holland came to this country, 
almost exclusively for the purpose of trade, and not for the 
cultivation of the soil. And it is po&sihie that some might 
have taken up their residence here, without leave or license, 
as is common in a new countryt yet these facts plainlv show, . 
that the actual settlement of this part of the island could not 
have made much progress in the first 8 or 10 years. 

Moreover, it is evident that the settlement of this town was 
made in the same desuhory manner, as iu most of the adja- 
cent towns. There scorns to have been no compiict or con- j 
cert of action among the first settlers, nor any calculations 
looking forward to the early establishment of municipal regu- 
lations. And this is undoubtedly the great reason why th^re 
is no early evidence of any gononil patents issued by the i 
Dutch govornnient. Each man appears to have acted for • 
himself; and when he had found a tract of land that suited I 
him, he was content to sit down, with a prant or brief from the 
Governor, entirely unconcerned as to who might become his i 
next door neighbour. This fully accounts for the great delaj 1 
in the establishment of regular municipal governments in the 
Dutch towns, and for the extensive control which the Gover- 
nors exercised over the acts of the people, after they were 1 
established. " j 

As the population in this region increased, and some sort of ' 
magistrates became absolutely necessary, the Governor n* 



• 
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•omed the power of appointing what was called a ^ Superin- 
tendant," whose duty it was to preserve the peace, and regu- 
late the police of the town. At a subsequent period, this 
office was abolished, and the Governor appointed a *' Schout» 
a Secretary and Assessor." But it was not till 1646, that the 
people of this town were permitted to elect their own magis- 
trates; and even (hen, their election was made subject to the 
approval or rejection of the Governor. 

Here then is the earliest date of the establishment of any- 
thing like a municipal government, in which the people were 
permitted to have any participation ; and for many years 
afterwards, the arbitrary control of the government over their 
acts, was the subject of continual discontent, and frequently 
of warm dispute and contention. 

Up to this time, and for several years aftcrwardsy the peo- 
ple of Brooklyn were in a similar state of dependence in rela- 
tion to religious institutions, being obliged to cross over to the 
city« or travel to the adjoining settlements to enjoy the privi- 
lege of public worship. And although situated in sight of the 
metropolis, it does not seem to have been the most popular 
place of settlement. It was early outstripped by the more 
inland locations, both in the number and wealth of its inhabi- 
tants. Even Bedford, a little village within its present char- 
tered limits, at the distance of 3 miles from the ierry^ was an 
early rival of what is now the metropolis of Long Island. 
There are many still living who can remember, when almost 
all the dwellings in Brooklyn (proper) were scattered along, 
on what are called Fulton and Main streets, with scarcely two 
of them adjoining ; while above the junction, they were *' few 
and far between." 

The population of this town, at different periods, has been 
follows : — 

In 17C6 64 Freeholders 

"1802 86 " 

"1814 8,805 Total population. 

«*18I6 4,402 " 

«*1820 7,475 " 

••1825 10,791 «• 

"1830 15,295 «• 

"1835 24,310 •* 

"1840 36,233 " 

"1846 59.574 

In 1807, that part of the town contiguous to the ferries hai 
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become so compact, as to be erected into a fire-district, with 
the powers usually annexed to such an act of incorporation. 

In 1816 an act was obtained, though with a strong opposi- 
tion from a portion of the inhabitants, investing the most po- 
pulous part of the town with village powers. This gave a 
powerful impulse to the growth of the place, which soon be- 
came so much enlarged, as to induce a desire for more ex- 
tended privileges. 

Accordingly an Act was passed by the Legislature April 8th, 
1834, incorporating the whole territory of the town of Brook- 
lyn, under a City Charter. This gave a mighty impulse to 
the progress of the place, and under the influence of the 
spirit of improvement, which, at that juncture pervaded the 
land, the gunrdians of this infant city were disposed and en- 
couraged to lay its foundations deep and large. The greatest 
undcrtakiiig of that day, and one which involved the heaviest 
responsibilities, was the erection of a City Hall, upon a 
scale, and at an expense, that nothing but the sanguine spirit 
of the day, would seem to excuse. And though the work was 
arrested, by the revulsion that followed, when the walls had 
scarcely risen above their foundations, they are calculated to 
give some idea of the magnitude of the work. And the fol- 
lowing description, published at the time, will give the reader 
a more extended view of the details of the plan: — 

" Brooklyn City Hall, now erecting, is situated at the 
intersection of Fulton, Court and Joralemon streets, occupy- 
ing an entire block, forming a scalene triangle, of 269 feet 
on Fulton street, 250 on Court street, and 222 on Joralemon 
street. The exterior of the building is to be constructed of 
marble, and to have porticoes on the three fronts, with columns 
36 feet, 6 inches high, ornamented with capitals of the Gre- 
cian order, from the design of the Tower of the Winds, rest- 
ing on a pedestal base, 17 feet high, which when finished, 
will be 62 feet from the ground to the tup of the cornice. 
The angles are to be surmounted by domes, and rising from 
the centre of the building, will be a tower of 125 feet high, 
which will be enriched with a cornice and entablature, sup- 
ported with Caryatides standing on pedestals. The whole 
will have a most splendid and imposing appearance when 
finished. 

*' The interior will be finished in the most chaste and dur- 
able style of architecture, calculated to accommodate the 
different public ofiiceS) courts, dec, attached to the city of 
Brooklyn." 
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In giving this detail Tor the inrormatioti of his Lon^ Island 
readers in general, (ho writer need not assure the citizens of 
Brooklyn, that bo has no invidiou»i design in relation to them, 
'lliis stupendous undertaking, though arrtsted in its commence- 
ment, by uncoDtrallafalc circumstances, not only conslitutes 
an important item in the early history of the city, but ia 
fraught with instruction to individuals and communiliea. And 
aa corporations, as well as individuals, often learn wisdom by 
dear-bought experience, should these ma^ivc walls never 
rise higher, the expenditure may not be wholly in vain. 
They will stand as a friendly beacon to warn the future gunr- 
dims of the city of the mistakes and errors of by-gona 
da vs." 

But the City of Brooklyn, with its constantly increasing 
energies, and under the smiles of a benignant providence, has 
already rixen superior to all the untoward events of former 
years. Although still in her teens, she not only cmbrncest 
«ithin her own jurisdiction, nearly half of the whole popula- 
tion of Long Island, but has already atlnincd to the proud 
eminence of the Second city of the Empire Slate. And 
though placed in the shadow of the great commercial metro- 
polis of the new world, she is sharing the honour, with her 
elder sister, of increasing the facilities of trade and commerce. 
The Ailantic Dock, with its extensive store-houses, when 
completed, wilt bo one of the most stupendous works of the 
kind in our country. 

The rapid increase in the population of this city, in the last 
few years, is probably without a parallel. More than one third 
of its present number has been added, within five years ; and 
vet scarcely a tenth part of its territory is occupied. When 
^ew York becomes what London is at the present lime, is it 
improbable, that Brooklyn will be what New York now is ? 

There is one fact, however, in regard to the increasing popu< 
lation of this place, which has so important a connexion with 
its peculiar interests, that it merits particular notice. 

The contiguity of situation and facility of intercourse be- 
tween Brooklyn and New York, have induced thousands, 
whose entire business concerns lie in the latltr, to make their 
domicil in the former city. This arrangement, though condu- 
cive to personal convenience does not, in ordinary cases, ez- 

* Siaca the above wai pennod, Ibe writer has been inCormed. Ihit th* 
CorpMBlion of Bmaklyn hare reccDtly delemiined to proceed with tha 
aracuon of tbeir City Hall on a nduced acala, and cooKquculJy at a di. 
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ert the happiest influence on the public vreal. It is extremely 
difficult for any man, to take all that interest in the good 
government of a place, where he considers himself a mat 
Todger, that would be felt, if he realis^ed* that all his interests 
both personal and pecuniary, were identi6ed with the commu- 
nity, in which his political rights and responsibilities are in* 
▼olved. And his daily absence, during the hours of business, 
from the place of his legal residence, not only prevents him, 
in multiplied instances, from exercising many important rights, 
but necessarily precludes him from exerting that influence oq 
society, that he would otherwise possess. And yet it is 
believed, that every man ought to feel himself under soleoui 
obligations to the community, in which the providence of God 
has fixed his residence, to labour for the advancement of its 
intellectual, moral, political and religious interests. This is 
not the doctrine of selfishness, or the mere spirit of clanship. 
It is only the extension of the principle, on which the God of 
nature has founded the domestic circle, for the benctit of hu- 
man society. And if every man would faithfully discharge 
his duty to his own family, the whole world would be well 
taken care of. So, if every man should act up to the respoosi- 
bilitios, both civil and sacred, which he owes to the commu* 
nity of which he is a citizen, there is no reason to doubt, that 
its interests would be advanced, without any injury to those 
with which it is surrounded. The writer has witnessed so 
much loss of salutary influence, resulting from inattention to 
this great principle, that he feels constrained to urge it upon 
the serious consideration of all those, who are thus situated in 
the vicinity of the great city. 

Brooklyn, at this time, exhibits little of the aspect, which 
it bore at the commencement of the present century. In 
the city proper, there is scarcely a single edifice of former 
days remaining. In other parts of the town, there are many 
of the ancient Dutch houses and barns, which remind the 
survivors of a former generation, of the days of yore ; among 
which is the noted stone house, erected on the cast side of 
Gowanus Bay, in 1699, by Nicolas Vechie ; now generally 
known as the Cortelyou house. It is probably the most 
ancient dwelling on the island, though it varies little in 
age, from that mentioned in New Utrecht. As that is immor- 
talized by the death of Gen. Woodhull, this is C( lebrated as 
being the head-quarters of the Commander-in-chief, previous 
to the battle of Long Island. The body of the house is built 
of stone* the gable ends above the eaves, being of brick, pro- 
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bafalj imported from Holland ; with the date inserted, in iron 
figures, in the mason work. It bids fair to stand as long u 
the taste of the owners may permit. 

The U. S. Navy Yard, situated on the Wallahout bay, !■ 
worthy of notice. This ground, comprising an area of about 
40 acres, was ceded to the United Slates in 1801, and has 
since been occupied as a national depot and ship-yard. And 
here sl large dry dock is to be constructed at a vast expense. 
There is a largo Naval Hospital, in tho vicinity, where tba 
■ick, bged or disabled seamen are furnished with comfortable 
quarters, and medical attcndiincc. The tidjoining burial 
ground hua alrcaiiy numerous occupants, and their number a 
uinually incrensing. 

The JVand Lyceum, established in 1S33, by officers of the 
navy, is worthy of distinct menlioii, as a literary institution 
connected with this establishment. It has a library and mu- 
seum, both of which are rrcciving constant additions, fat 
which it enjoys peculiar facilities. 

tieat the Navy Yard, or within its precincts is the spot, 
wbrre 1 : '100 American citizens were buried from tho loath- 
aome prison ships, in which they were inhumanly incarcerat- 
ed, in (he revolutionary war. Particuhrs need not be men- 
tioned, ns liiey are detailed at length in every history of those 
trying li.n <, with which every patriotic reader is familiar. 

When i::e hill was dug away for tho construction of the 
Navy Yard, the bones of these numerous victims of British 
cruelty wern disclosed, where the bodies had been huddled ti>- 
gether, in the most promiscuous manner. The writer recol- 
lectt to have stood by, and beheld skulls and feet, arms and 
legs, sticking out of the crumbling bank in tho wildest disor- 
der. The bones were nil carefully collected by the workmen 
for future sepulture. 

A small vault was sabse<]uent[y constructed, a short dis(anc« 
from the spot, on Jackson street, whither the bones were con- 
veyed and deposited, by one of the grandest processions from 
the city of New York, that those days had ever witnessed. 
Thirteen coffins, filled with the bones uf these martyrs to li- 
berty, were carried in the procession, which look [ilace, May 
2Gth, leoe, under the direction of the Tammany Society. 
Besides these, IS hogsheads of bones were collected and 
deposited in the same vault. 

At this time, no doubt, it was contemplated, (hat here, 
tbese relics might rest, without further molealallon or en* 
croacbfflMiti liU the tnimp of tho archangel shall woke Ihs 
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dead. But the march of improvement has already encroached 
agam on the bed of heroes. The vault is surrounded by 
the habitations of the living, whose tenants doubtless regard it 
as an undesirable neij!hl>our ; while the patriotism of an indivi- 
dual, now no more, has been its only protestion.* 

Under these circumstances what can be done ? What 
ought to be done ? The answer is obvious. Let the pro- 
prietors of the '' Greenwood Cemetery*^ appropriate a suitable 
spot in their grounds for a vault, and let Brooklyn or New 
York, or both, lurnish the means to build it ; and once more 
remove these revered relics, where they may have a final 
resting-place. And though the writer is no advocate for 
splendid niausoleunis or expensive monuments, yet if the 
public decree of I8('8 is ever to be carried into efiect, there, 
on one of the highest eminences of Greenwood, is the proper 
place to rear a shaft, that shall tell to the shipping of all 
nations, as they enter the harbour, the tale of British cruelty 
to her own progeny. Though it has long been delayed, yet 
at last, let justice be done ; and let the venerated dead sleep 
undisturbed. Aroiiier consideration may be added. Green* 
wood is the daily resort of multitudes of our own citizens as 
well as strangors. The proposed arrangement would teach 
every visiter a lesson, that could not fail toim|>rove his moral 
and patriotic sensibilities ; and show to the world, that repub* 
lies are not always ungrateful. 

This necessarily brings to view the "Greenwood Cbme* 
TERY," which is an interesting appendage of the city of 
Brooklyn. It was purchased by a Company incorporated 
April i8th, 1838, with a capital of 8 iOO,COU in shares of 
9100 each, for a public burying-ground. It is situated on 
the high grounds, 3 miles south-west of the Ferry, near the 
village of Guwanus, and contains about 200 acres. While the 
location, the general elevation and unevennessof the ground, 
all mark it as a spot unlikely to be coveted by the spirit of 
improvement, and therefore may reasonably be expected to 
remain undisturbed for ages yet to come, it is impossible to 
convey to the mind of a stranger, a correct idea of the appro- 
priateness, beauty and solemn grandeur of the place. The 
surface is admirably diversified by hill and dale, while every 
now and then, a beautiful little lake is spread out in the valley. 

* The late Benjamin Rmneyn, Esq., at an carlj period erected a ftmall, 
but neat building over tliis vault, and thus protected it from the intruaioa 
of every pasBcr.by. It is said, thai he subsequently purchased the ground, 
which was actually exposed to sale, for a curporatiua ' 
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Tlie greater part of the area is deeply shaded with dense forest 
trees, (without uDderbrush) which give to the whole scene 
the sombre aspect of the habitation of the dead. The grounds 
are not cut up into squares and parallelograms. No such 
figure is to be seen throughout the whole extent. But 
spacious avenues neatly gravelled, wind through every valley, 
encompassing numberless hillocks^ and intersecting each other 
at every turn. The main avenue called the ** Tour," in 
numerous windings forms a circuit of 3 miles. And besides 
this there are many others, which, in their aggregate, are 
vastly more extended, and from which it cannot be distin- 
guished except by the guide-boards, which silently point out 
the way. You might travel for hours, within this hallowed 
enclosure, with a fleet horse, and yet at every turn enter a 
new road. 

The work of appropriation seems to have just commenced. 
Though the grounds have been in the market more than 7 
years, and many have availed themselves of the opportunity 
of providing a narrow house for themselves and their families, 
and many have already been deposited here, yet they are 
•o extensive and diversitied, that it is only here and there you 
meet with a solitary vault, in the side of a hill, or an occasional 
monument on its summit. But hero is an assembly that will 
never diminish, and is sure to increase, which it will probably 
do, till bone touches bone, and ashes mingle with ashes in 
kindred dust. 

The Febries. 

The means of intercourse between this place and the city 
of New York is necessarily a topic of deep interest, not only 
to Brooklyn, but to all Long Island. In connection with 
this, the exclusive claims of the corporation of New York, to 
the jurisdiction and emoluments, not only of ail the ferries 
that have been, or may be established, between these two 
rapidly increasing cities, but also of all the land lying between 
high and low water mark, on the Brooklyn shore, have con- 
stituted a subject of contention for more than a hundred years, 
and bid fair to be a matter of complaint and dispute in all 
time to come. 

Many of the inhabitants of Long Island are probably igno- 
rant of the fact, that the jurisdiction of their towns and right 
of soil, do not, in all cases, extend to the territory, that is alter- 
nately covered and laid bare by the flowing and ebbing tide| 

16* 
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not even when, by the hand of art, the land has been laiaad 
above the level of the water. 

As this is a point of general interest, and involves princi- 
ples with which even our children should be made acquainted, 
it is necessary to present the grounds on which this singular 
claim is made on the one hand, and resisted on the other. 
And both to save time and insure correctness, the writer avails 
himself of the following abstract from the various Charters 
and Acts on which this controversy rests, as contained in 
Judge Furman's Notes on the town of Brooklyn^ published in 
lb24 :— 

^ The difference between this town and the city of New 
York relative to the water rights of the former, has deservedly 
excited the attention and interest of our inhabitants, as in- 
volving property to a great amount, and unjustly withholding 
from our town a revenue, which would enable it to improve 
with almost unparalleled rapidity. In order that each person 
so interested may form a correct opinion of the subject matter 
in dispute, the Compiler has thought proper, under this head, 
to lay before them the foundations of the claims on both sides 
of the question. 

"October 18, 1667. In the reign of Charles IL, Richard 
Nicolls, Esq., Governor General of the Province of New York, 
under his Royal Highness James, the Duke of York, dec, 
afterwards James II. of England, granted to the inhabitants of 
this town a confirmatory patent, acknowledging that they were 
rightfully, legally and by authority, in possession of the pro- 
perty and privileges they then enjoyed. The patent after 
naming the patentees, and describing the bounds of the town, 
and binding by the Rioer and not by high water mark, pro- 
ceeds to say, * Together with all havensy harbors^ creeks, 
marshes, icaters, rivers, lakes, fisheries.' ' Moreover, I do 
hereby give, ratify and confirm unto the said patentees and 
their associates, their heirs, successors and assigns, all the 
rights and privileges belonging to a town within this govern- 
ment." Under this patent the town of Brooklyn justly claims 
the land between high and low water mark on their shore, in 
opposition to the claims of the corporation of the city of New 
York ; and an equal right with them to erect ferries between 
the town of Brooklyn and the city of New York. 

'* It does not appear that there was any adverse claim on 
the part of New York, until the 27th of April, 1686, nineteen 
years after the date of the Brooklyn patent, when the Corpo- 
ration of New York obtained a charter from Governor Don- 
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gADy by which the ferries were granted to them, but not a word 
mentioned about the land between high and low water mark 
on the Brooklyn side. From the reading of this charter, it ap- 
pears as if the Governor was doubtful, as to his right even to 
grant the ferry, for it contains an express saving of all the 
rights of all other persons, bodies politic and corporate, their 
heirs, successors and assigns, in as ample a manner, as if that 
charter had not been made. 

*< May 13, 1686. The freeholders and inhabitants of Brook- 
lyn, somewhat apprehensive of encroachments by New- York, 
obtained from Governor Dongan, a patent under the seal of 
the Colony, fully confirming that granted them by Governor 
Nicolh. 

^ May 6, 1691. An act was passed by the Governor, Coun- 
cil and General Assembly of the Colony of New- York, •• for 
■ettling, quieting and confirming unto the cities, towns, ma- 
nors, and freeholders within this Province, their several grants, 
patents and rights respectively." By this act the freeholdera 
and inhabitants of the town of Brooklyn were confirmed in 
the rights they possessed and enjoyed under their two several 
patents. 

•• October 12, 1694. The Corporation of New- York, not 
thinking their foothold on the Brooklyn side sufficiently se- 
care, purchased of one William Morris, for no specific con- 
sideration, a piece of land in Brooklyn near the ferry. This 
deed is the foundation of the Corporation claim to their land 
in the village of Brooklyn. 

" Bent on unjustly wresting from the town of Brooklyn their 
water right, the Corporation, on the 19th of April, 170S, ob- 
tained from Governor Cornbury, a man infamous for his vices, 
and disregard of justice, another charter, in which they came 
out more openly than before, and claimed the vacant land to 
high water mark, on Nassau Island, reserving to the inhabit- 
ants of Brooklyn the right of transporting themselves in their 
own boats ferriage free, to and from New- York.* By this 
charter, no matter how ample soever they might have con- 
sidered it at the time, they obtained nothing but vacant land 
to high water mark ; that is, the land which was not already 
granted, and in the possession of some other person or persons, 
which was not the fact as to the land on the Brooklyn side, 
it being vested in the patentees, their heirs, successors and as- 

* Althoagh the bounds of thia ^rant commence about 250 yardi in 
the town of^Bushwick, (now Willidmsburirh,) the Corpontion of New- 
York have made no claim to land beyond the Wallabought. 
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si^s forever ; so that the only power or authority remaining 
in the Governor was, to grant the Corporation of New- 
York, the privilege of buying the water rights of the inhab- 
itants of Brooklyn. But that would not answer their purposop 
for those rights could be bought cheaper of Goyernor Corn- 
bury, than they could of this town. 

**This proceeding on the part of New-Tork stimulated the 
inhabitants of Brooklyn to obtain from the Colonial Legisla- 
ture in 1721, an act confirming their patent rights. 

'* To obviate the cfiects of this law, and strengthen the 
charter of Cornburv, which from the circumstances under 
which it was obtained, the Corporation feared was invalid, on 
the loth of January, 1730, they procured from Governor 
John Montgomeric, a new charter confirming their pretended 
right to the land to high water mark on our shore-* 

" The grants from the Corporation of New- York, under 
their two charters for the water lots on the Brooklyn side, are 
very artfully and ingeniously drawn. By those grunts are 
only conveyed " all the estate, right, title, interest, property, 
claim, and demand whatsoever, in law and equity" of them 
the said Corporation ; and their covenant for quiet |K>ssession 
only extends to thorn and their successors, and not against any 
other persons lawfully claiming the premises. These grants, 
in order to save the Corporation harmless against the claims 
of Brooklyn, also coT]tained a covenant to the following ef- 
fect : *^It is hereby covenanted, granted and agreed upon by 
and between the parties to these presents, (that is, the Corpo- 
ration of New- York and the person to whom they give the 

* There was come peculiar circDmstanceff attending the consuramatioa 
of this charter, which iho Cumpilcr thinks ought to t>e knowrn. A short 
time previouH to ubt;iinin(r the charter, the Common Cuuncd of the Citj 
of New-York rcsolvid that the «uin of £ 1400 was necessary for ihc pro. 
curing of thill instrument ; XHlOO of which sum they detcrmmed to r^isc 
immediately by a loan on interest for one year; which they accord inglj 
did, and ga\rc a mnrtvage for that amount to James De Lanct*y, Koq , dat. 
ed January 14, 173 J. Directly after the execution of this mortgage 
they restilved to ajl dress the Governor, ** for the great favour and good, 
ness shewn to this (.'orporution in granting their petition, in ordering and 
directinjr his MiijeRty*^ lettvTs patent for at new charter and confirroation 
to this Cor|M)rati()i),*' and probably informing him that they had obtained 
the money. Tiie crmscqncnce way, that on the next day, January 15, 
173D, the charter w:m completed, and on paying the £1000, wasdeUveT' 
ed to them on tlie 1 1th day of February, 1730, almost a month after iti 
date. By wiiieh it appears that the Corporation of New- York still con. 
tinned purchasing the right of the town of Brooklyn from the Colonial 
Goyernors. Sco List uf Corporation Charters and gmnts, 1747, 
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grant,) and the true intent and meaning hereof also is, and it 
is hereby declared, that this present grant, or any words, or 
any thing in the same expressed, or contained shall not be ad- 
judged, deemed, construed or taken to be a covenant or cove* 
nants on the part and behalf of the said parties of the first 
part, (that is, the Corporation of New-York) or their succes- 
sors for any purpose or purposes whatsoever, but only to pats 
the estate, right, and interest, they have or may lawfully claim 
by virtue of their several charters, of in and to the said pre« 
mises." Which covenant evidently shews a want of confi- 
dence in the validity of their title, on the part of the Corpo- 
ration. 

•' October 14, 1732. An act was passed by the General As- 
sembly of this Colony, *^ confirming unto the city of New- 
Tork its rights and privileges." By this act no addition was 
made to their former pretended rights. 

"November 14, 1753. The freeholders and inhabitants of 
this town appointed Jacobus Lefferts, Peter Vandcrvoort, Ja- 
cob Remsen, Rem Remsen, and Nicholas Vcchte, trustees, 
^ to defend our patent where in any manner our liberties, 
privileges and rights in our patent spcciBed is encroached, les- 
sened or taken away, by the commonalty of the city of New- 
York." 

** Not satisfied with the encroachments they had made, the 
Corporation began to question the right of the inhabitants of 
Brooklyn to cross to and from New-York, ferriage free in their 
own boats, and to carry over the inhabitants in these boats;-— 
the result was, that in July, 1745, a suit was commenced by 
one of the inhabitants of Brooklyn, named Hendrick Remsen, 
against the Corporation of New- York, which was tried before 
a jury in VVeslchester county. A special verdict was found 
setting fcrth all its patents «ind charters, and among other 
things, that the road from which the said Hendrick Rrmsen 
ferried the inhabitants of Brcoklvn to and from New-York, 
** then and long before was laid out for a public highway lead- 
ing down to low ualer mark on the East River between the 
places aforesaid called the VValluboucht and the Red Hook on 
Nassau Island, and the jurors aforesaid upon their oath afore- 
said, do further say, that the River called the East River, over 
which tho said Hendrick did carry the persons and goods 
aforesaid, from the said lands between tho Wallaboucht and 
the Red Hook, is a large and public and navigable river, used 
by his Majesty's ships and other ships and smaller vessels em- 
ployed in trade and commerce, and hath always been so used 
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from the jfirat settlement of this Colonj." On argmneirt 
judgment was rendered by the Supreme Court of this Cdooy 
in the month of October, 1775, in favour of Uendrick Rem- 
sen, that he recover his damages against the Mayor, Alder- 
men and Commooalty of the city of New-York, and the sum 
of one hundred and eighteen pounds, fourteen shillings and ten 
pence half penny for his costs and charges. An appeal to the 
King and Council from this decision* was brought by the Cor* 

gyration, which was not determined in consequence of the 
evolutionary war. There is a tradition in this town that 
the Corporation of New- York were so apprehensive of this 
claim on the part of the town of Brooklyn, that, in order to 
disengage Hendrick Rerasen from the interest of the town, 
they gave him a house and lot of land near Coenties Slip, in 
the city of New-York. How far this tradition is correct, the 
Compiler is unable to say. — It appears however, that he, aboat 
that time, became in possession of such property, and the 
same remained in his family within the memory of some of 
our inhabitants. 

** Our two Patents are confirmed by the Constitution of 
this State, which confirms all grants of land within the State, 
made by the authority of the King pf Great Britain or hit 
predecessors, prior to the 14lh of August, 1775. 

'* The Compiler thinking it would not be uninteresting to 
his fellow citizens to sec a statement of the amount received 
by the Corporation of New-York for quit rent on the water 
lots claimed by them, has given the following short statement. 

*' The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund of the City of 
New-York have received, from August 23d, 1813, to Dec. 31, 
1824. 

For Water lot rents $17,6^5 24 

Comtnutation for water lot rents, 17,275 41 



$34,910 65 



'* The Corporation of New-York during the present year 
1824, have received for water lot rents the sum of $8,862 97. 

** Within a short time the jurisdiction of the village of Brook- 
lyn has been extended beyond low water mark, leaving the 
pretended right of soil still in the Corporation of New- York,* 

♦ The jurisdiction of New-York by iheir first charter in 1686, was 
limited tu low water mark around Manhattan Island ; but was extended 
to low water mark on the Brooklyn side by Governor Montiromery'i 
charter in 1730. 
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Augutt (enn, 1821, in the case of Udall vs. the Tnisteei of 
Brooklyn, the Supremo Court of this Stale decided, ttiat 
King's CouDty, of which Ihc village of Brooklyn is part, in- 
cludes all the wharves, docks, and other arliRcial erections ia 
the £ut River, opposite to the City of New- York, though 
west of the natural low water mark on ihe Nassau or Long- 
Jriand shore ; and the jurisdiction of the village extends to 
the actual line of low water, whether formed by natural or ar- 
tificial means. Same term, in the case of Striker vs. the 
Mayor, &c., of the City of New-York, the Supreme Court 
decided, that the city and county of New-York includes the 
whole of ihe Rivers and harbour adjacent to actual low water 
mark, on the t^posite shores, as Ihc same may be formed, 
from time to time, hy docks, wharves and other permanent 
erections ; and although the jurisdiction of the city does not 
extend so as to include such wharves, or artificial ereciions, 
yet it extends over the ships and vessels floating on the water, 
though they be fastened to such wharves or docks. 

April 9, 18ii. The Legislature of the State of New- York, 
in the act to amend the act entitled " an Act to incorporate 
and vest certain powers in the freeholders and inhabitants of 
the villageof Brooklyn, in the County of King's," granted this 
town concurrent jurisdiction with the City of .Now- York in 
the service of process, in actions civil and criminal, on board 
of vessels attached to our wharves ; ntid iu the act fur the es- 
tablishment of a Board of Health in the village of Brooklyn, 
nuthorily is given to the said Board to remove all infected ves- 
sels from the wharves within the said village." 

Notwithstanding the establishment of the right of concur- 
rent Jurisdiction in certain casts, it is still a mortifying fact 
to the city of Brooklyn, to sec their own natural boundaries 
encroached upon, by another corporation lying on the other 
side of an arm of the sea — a public highway of the nation ; 
and still more to see it monopolizing to itself, the vast income 
of ferries, in which they have an equal interest, and naturally 
an cqunl claim. Under these circuuis lances, it is not strange 
that the iohabiiants of Ibis city have always exhibited a high 
degree of sensitiveocss on this point, and never become re- 
conciled to what they regard as a gross usurpation. 

Whether the door is still open for llie recovery of what 
Brooklyn regards as its natural and chartered rights, is a 
question for the lawyers to argue, and the judges to decide ; 
but one thiog is certain, that its inhabitants will never relin- 
quish the privilege of complaining, that they have been de- 
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frauded of their rights and privileges by a Tenialv proTiaeial 
Governor. 

It may be added here, as having a connection with this 8ul»- 
jeet, that an Act was past by the last Legislature of this State, 
dated May 14th, 1645, taking from the Corporation of New 
York, the power of granting ferries between New York and 
Long Island, and vesting it in an independent Board of Com- 
missioners to be appointed by the Governor, out of any coun- 
ties other than King's, Queen's, Suffolk, Richmond or New 
York. What is to be its operation, time only can disclose. 

Location and dates of the several Ferries between New York 

and Brooklyn. 

The first regular ferry between New York and BrooklyD, 
was probably established al)out the middle of the 17th centa- 
ry, though its precise date cannot be ascertained. In Corn- 
bury 's charter, given in 1708, it is stated that the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commonalty of the city of New York, set 
forth in their petition, that they had a right, '* under divert 
ancient charters and grants, by divers former Governors and 
Commnndcrs-in-chicf, in a certain ferry from the said city of 
New York, over the East river to Nassau Island, (alias Long 
Island.) and fron) the said Island to the said City again, and 
have possessed the same, and received all the profits, bene- 
fits and advantages thereof, for the space of fifty years 
and upwards. Although it is denied on the part of Brook- 
lyn, that the Dutch government ever conferred the right of 
establishing ferries, on the Corporation of New York ; yet the 
above extract is undoubtedly correct as to the length of time 
that a ferry had existed. 

" From the Dutch records preserved in the oflfice of the 
Secretary of State, we find, that on Feb. 13th, 1662, the 
Burgomasters of New Amsterdam, applied to Gov Stuyve- 
sant for the ferry to Breukelen, to defray city expenses. — Re- 
fused. 

** On Oct. lOlh, 1054, an Ordinance was passed to regulate 
the ferry. The rates of ferriage were established. Footmen 
paid *^ sti/7/vr.rs each, except Indians, who paid 6 each, unlesi 
there were two or more. 

** March I9th, 1658, Harmanus Van Bossom hired the 
ferry from Gov. Stuyvesant, at auction, for three years at 300 
guilders per year. 
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''June ISthy 1663, the said Van Bossom was in possesion 
of the ferry. l*he Governor then allowed him 50 guilders 
for pubh'ck services at the ferry." 

The last date, it will he observed, was the year before the 
conquest ; consequently, the ferry remained in the hands of 
the Governor as lung as the Dutch government existed. 

This ferry was established between what is now the foot 
of Joralemon-street in Brooklyn, and a creek extending up 
ioto Broad-street in New York. 

At a subsequent period, it was removed to the Fly-market, 
at the foot of Maiden-lane, and its present landing in Brook- 
lyn. In 1814, the landing on the New York sidb was again 
changed to its present location. 

August 1st, 17Ud, a new ferry was established between 
Catharine-street in New York, and Main-street, Brooklyn, 
and has remained unchanged. PVom that time, the former 
has been familiarly called the Old Ferry, and this the New. 

What is now called the Jackson-strcet ferry, was first es- 
tablished between Walnut-street in New York, and Little- 
street in Brooklyn. The first lease is dated Dec. Ist, 1817. 

The application for the South ferry, between Whitehall and 
Atlantic-street, was made in 1884, and being met with great 
opposition, was under discussion nearly 2 years. It was 
finally carried, and the first lonse is dated Sept. 1st, ]8-i5; 
the rent to commence May 16th, 1836, at which time tho 
ferry was opened. 

These constitute all the ferries now in operation between 
New York and Brooklyn. 

Improvements of the Ferries. 

It is scarcely possible to convey to a mind, that has not 
t>een conversant with this subject, during the last 40 years, 
einy adequate idea of the improved facilities of these ferries. 
Within that period, tho crossing of this narrow arm of the 
ica, was frequently more formidable than is now a voyage to 
Europe. Tfie writer can disstinctly recollect, when, within 
the limits of the present century, tho only craft plying on 
these ferries, consisted of oar-barges for foot passengers, and 
iprit-sail boats for horses and carriages ; and he himself has 
lyaited from morning to night on the Brooklyn side, in a 
lorth-east storm, before any boat ventured to cross to the 
nty. And frequently the passage was made with manifest 
lazard, and sometimes attended with serious disaster and loss 
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of life. The writer was once carried OTerboard in the mid- 
dle of the stream, by the barge being brought in contact with 
a vessel lying at anchor. 

The first decided improvement was the introduction of a 
horse boat upon the Catharine-street ferry. This was started 
April drd, 1814. It was a boat of 8 hone power and crossed 
in from 12 to 20 minutes. 

The first steam-boat (the Nassau) was put on the Fulton 
ferry, May 8th, 1614. This was a decided improvement in 
favour of the public, but, on the score of expense in the in- 
fancy of Steam navigation, was regarded as unprofitable to 
the compadly. In consequence of this, horse-boats were in- 
troduced and continued for several years on this and other 
ferries ; the latter being entirely precluded from the use of 
Steam, by the monopoly granted to Fulton and Livingston. 
The Fulton Company, being obliged by their contract to put 
a second steam-boat on their ferry in 1819, they were allowed 
by the Common Council to substitute a horse-boat in its 
stead. 

After the monopoly above mentioned was annihilated by 
the decision of the U. S. Court in 1824, the way was opened 
for the use of steam. boats on all the ferries, which were in- 
troduced as fast as they were found profitable. 

Near the commencement of the present century, the erec- 
tion of a bridge between New York and Brooklyn, of a single 
arch, so lofty as to form no obstruction to navigation, and so 
strong as to bid defiance to the winds of heaven, had become 
the great topic of conversation, and was discussed with ts 
much zeal, by all classes of citizens, as the poisonous proper- 
ties of the poplar worm in 1803, or the building of paper 
cities on quagmires in 1835 — 6. But now the idea of a 
bridge is as rare a conception as ** a fifth wheel to a coach/' 
and is about as desirable. At any hour of the day or night, 
you can pass from one city to the other, with equal safety and 
greater rapidity, than you could walk the same distance on 
terra jirma. 

Formerly the breadth of the strait was much greater than 
at present. The practice of docking-out has been carried to 
such an extent on both sides, that the width of the stream if 
reduced about one third. The following are the direct dis- 
tances between the landing points on the several ferries. 

The South ferry, 13G0 yards ; or 20 yards less than 1km 
quarters of a mile. 

Fulton ferry, 731 yards. 
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CtithBriDftatTeet ferry, 736 yards. 

Jackson-street ferry, 707 yards. 

On all of these, r team boats nre constantly plying, so that 
Um intervals of Iheit departure, (at least on the Fulton ferry,) 
rarely exceed 3 minulea, and the passago is made in 3 to 6 
mioutes. Under these circumslances. who would think of 
crosaing on a bridge, if one stood in hia way 1 

TTie Rata of Ferriage. 

We have already noticed incidenlnlly, that the charge for 
■ foot pHBseagcr in 1654, vraa 3 stuycers. 

In 1893 it was " 9 ftuyvers in tcampum," (which was still 
lued aa o circulating medium,) or 2 p.nce in silver. 

In 1732, the forriage was "ten griiina of Sevii silver or 
Herican plate, or 'i pence in bills of credit." 

During the revolutionary war, it was raised to pence, and 
was afterwards reduced to 2 pence. It remained at this, till 
Ihe introduction of steam-boats, when by an act of the Legis- 
lature the company was authorized to charge 4 cents on those 
boats, while it remained aa before on other cralV. 

This law remains unaltered, though the company, some 
years ago, voluntarily reduced the ferriage to 3 cents, and 
UDce Feb. 1944, Ihey have charged only 2 cents. 

The increase of patronage has kept lull pace with the in- 
crease of the facilities for crossing. This will bo manifest 
both from the rents paid by the companies, and the income 
received. 

The Fulton Ferry Company was founded on a lease given 
to Robert Fulton and William Cutting, bv the Mayor and 
Comipon Council of New York, dulcd Jan. 24ih, 1814, for 
35 years, at an annual rent of $4,000 for the first IS years, 
and 94,^00 on the remaining 7 years. During the first 19 
months, the dividends of the companv, including the surplus 
revenue on a capital stock of $69,00U, was ut the rate of 25 
per cent., after defraying all expenses. And for the first 7 
years, according to the statement of the Treasurer, under 
oath, the dividenda varied from 21} to 16^, giving an average 
of nearly 20 per cent. 

In consequence of Ihe establishment of the Soulh Ferry, 
during the existence of the above contract, the Fulton Com- 
pany obtained an extension of their lease. In IbSii, the 
leases of both ferries were renewed to the Fulton Company, 
at an annual rent of |13,000. 
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At the expiration of these leases they were both renewed, 
May 1st, 1844, to the same compaDv, at an annual rent of 
•aU.5CU. 

The rollo\vin<r enumeration, made by a competent person 
standing at the Fulton Kerry on the days specified, will afibrd 
some idea of the actual amount of crossing, at this siogls 
ferry, 8 years ngo. 

"Sept. IM, 1834. Pleasure wagons, 64 — coaches, 22— 
gigs, 43 — saddle horses, 22 — milk carts, 49 — loaded carts, 3l3 
—empty, 1*^8 — loaded wagons, 62— empty, 2"^ — stages, 6— 
sulkies, 3 — hand cnrts, 7 — foot passengers, 7,968. 

"Oct. 3il, 1834. Pleasure wagons, 56 — coaches, 31— 
gigs, CiO — saddle horses, 41' — milk carts, 61 — loaded carts, 
821— empty, 140 — loaded wagons, 47 — empty, 30— stagei, 
26 — sulkies, 19 — hand carts, 5 — foot passengers, 8,251." 

According to this enumeration, the number of foot passen- 
gers that crossed this ferry in the course of a year, at that 
period, would fall little short of 3,000,000 ; and the annual 
income from passengers alone must have been $60,000 a year, 
while the whole amount of ferriage at the established ratei, 
would probably fall little short of «100,OUO. 

As the population of Brooklyn has considerably more than 
doubled since that time, and its principal increase is of those 
who do businrss in Now York, the aggregate amount of acloal 
intercourse hot ween the two cities must have been immeosely 
increased on all the ferries. Add to this the increased facili- 
ties for travelling on the island, particularly the rail road, 
which has since been opened, and which, in the first year, 
conveyed 130,(00 passengers, and you can scarcely form an 
exaggerated estimate of the amount. It has been recently 
estimated that the average number of foot passengers, that 
daily cross the Fulton ferry at the present time, is from 
12,0 CO to 15,000. And the income from nearly 5,000 is ne- 
cessary only to pay the lease-rent of the Company. 

Literary Institutions, 

Although Brooklyn abounds with schools, from the iiheceda' 
rian to the seminary of literature, science, and polite accom- 
plishments, it has no public institution of a strictly educational 
character, except the system of Public Schools. These are 
understood to be, in general, in a flourishing condition, and 
cannot fail, under judicious regulation, to be a great and last- 
ing blessing to the rapidly increasing population. Howerer 
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highly we may prize our Seminaries and Universities, and 
they are indispensable to the prosperily of our counlry, and 
every man, whether he directly enjoys their advanlnges ur not, 
baa an interest in their prosperity, it is to the primary school 
that we must look, for that general education of the great maaa 
of mind, on which the perpetuity of our free institutions 
depends. 

fhere are numerous schools of a more select chnraclei and 
of A higher grade than the public schoolis but as they are all 
private institutions, conducted by individual enterprise, no 
^>ecial efforts have been made lo asccrtnin their condilion. 

The "Brooklyn Collegiate Institute," which was erected 
by a Company incorporated in \8'2\), and consecrated to 
fflmale education, is a noble cdilico, and peculiarly adapted to 
the end designed. For several years, a tlourishin<; Boarding 
School was maintained, but it is now no more, and the build> 
iog has been converted into a hotel. 

Amidst the regrets resulting from such a transforrnalion, it 
ia cheering to record the fact, that another Company has been 
formed in the year past, who have erected and nearly com- 
pleted a spacious editice on Fierrcpont slrecl, which is lo be 
devoted to female education, under the direction of Mr. Crit- 
tenden, who has long been known lo the public as the acconi< 
pliabed Principal of the Albany Female Institute. The citi- 
zens of Brooklyn may, with propriety, fcliciialo (hctnselvcs, in 
the prospects presented in the establishment of this institution. 

But schools are not the only institutions of learning which 
every community needn, and which this city furnishes. 

The "Bbookltn Appkenticks' Library AssotiATioy 
was incorporated in 1S22, and has exerted a salutary influ- 
ence on those, for whose special benefit it was eslablisbed. It 
baa a Ubrary of nearly 3,UIjO volumes. 

The "Bbodklvfc Lyceum" was organized in Oct. 1833, 
and bas been successfully maintained. Both of these institu- 
tions are now associated or merged in one organization, under 
the name of the " Brooklyn IssTrrrTE." Ttio " City Li- 
BKAKV," which was incorporated in 183i), and now contains 
3,U0U volumes, is connected with the Institute. 

A " LvcbUM OF Natfhal History" has also existed for 5 
or 6 years, and is slill maintained with commnndublo zeal. 

The " Hakiltos Litekary Association." formed in 1830, 
and the "Franklin Literary Association," more recently 
organized, are composed of young men, and designed for their 
^^«cial improvement. AU these varioiu institutiona, when 
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well conducted, cannot fail to produce a beneficial influence 
on the public mind. A community never will be thoroughly 
educated, till our young men and women cease to believe and 
say, they ** finished*' their education when they left the Semi- 
nary or the College. That educated man only discharges 
his duty to himself and to the community in which he lives, 
who feels that he is to be a scholar — a learner to his dying 
day. Human life is one continuous period of tutelage. Educa- 
tion commences with the first dawnings of reason, and ought 
to be continued to the end of life. And in the acquisition of 
knowled<re, vastly more depends on the diligence and applica- 
tion of the scholar, than the ability of the teacher. Hence, 
these various institutions, which afford the means of self- 
instruction, and occasionally of mutual instruction, are to be 
reckoned among the most important facilities for improving 
the public mind. It is a matter of unspeakable satisfactioo, 
that they arc increasing in the land, and find a place in all 
our cities and villages, and even in many of oar coantry 
towns. 

Brooklyn has 8 Batiks besides the Semngs* Bank, with an 
aggregate capital of 81, 00(^,000, and 2 Insurance Companies, 
with a capital of §450,000. 

Churches. 

Brooklyn has been recently and not improperly styled ** a 
city of churches.'' But its title to this appellation has been 
acquired witliin the last 20 years. Its previous history, dur- 
ing almost two entire centuries, furnishes no claim to such a 
name. For more than 40 years after the first Christian ad- 
venturer pitched his tent within the present limits of this 
town, there was no house erected for the worship of the God 
of heaven. Those who loved the gates of Zion, were obliged 
to cross the river to Now Amsterdam, or travel to Flatbusb 
to enjoy Ihe privilege of public worship. 

The first church erected in the town stood solitary and 
alone, during a period of 125 years. Just after the close of 
the revohitionnry war, a small house of worship was erected 
by another denomination ; and about 10 years after, a third. 
These tlireo congregations continued in the exclusive occu- 
pancy of this ground, till after the village incorporation. 
And it is since ihc vear 1820, that the wonderful increase of 
churches has been made. Since that time, a large number 
of ecclesiai! icai organizations have been formecL which ftill 



exist, most of Ibem in a flourishing conditioD, and not a few 
that are now no more. 

Id giving the history of the numerous churches in this city, 
those of the several denominations will be classed by them* 
aelres, obserying as nearly as may be, the chronological order 
in which they arose. 

The Reformed Dvich Church. 
In 1059, the people of Brooklyn, in view of the badness of 
the TOads lo Flalbush, and the inability of the aged minister 
there to bestow any considerable portion of labour upon ibemi 
petitioned the governor for permission to csll a minister to 
reside intheir town. As yet, no house of worship had been 
erected. But their request wR^< grnnted, and the Rev. Hen- 
ricut Solirau (Henry Selwyn) having been called from Hol- 
land, was instiilled, Sept. 3rd, 1660. About this time, a se- 
parate, but collegiate church, was organined, Mr. Polhemui 
having furnished Mr. Selwyn with a list of the nietnbers re- 
siding in this vicinity. Mr. Selwyn took leave of the con- 
gregation, July -^2nd, 1664, and returned lo Holland. And 
though he afterwards returned to this country, he never re- 
sumed his charge on (he i!^l^nd. 

In 1686, the first house of worship wag erected, and accord- 
ing to the Dutch custom of those days, was placed in the 
middle of the highway. It stood a Utile to the cast of the 
junction of Fulton and Joralemon streets, near the present site 
of the Military Garden. It remained without material altera- 
tion just 1(J0 yesrs. 

In 1766, it gave place lo the old stone church, which many 
Still living can recollect, as occupving (he same bite at the 
commencement of this century. The walls were very think 
and compact, so that they were demolished, as an eye-nitnesa 
(estiBes, with immense labour. 

On the 4th of March, 1817, the Consistory resolved, that 
it was expedient to erect a new stone church ; and immediate 
measures were taken to carry (lie rce^olution into etfcct. The 
foundation was laid by day's work, and when it was prepared 
to receive ihe water-table, the corner-stone nns laid, with ap- 
propriate services by Ihe Kev. I'etcr Lowe, who had been in. 
viled for the occasion. The precise dale is not retained, 
though it is known lo have been before the 15th of May. 
The building was compiclc.l. nl a cnsf of 81V-15 -''^ ! ""d 
was dedicated Dec. 23rd, 1807, Dr. Livingston preaching the 
mtmaa, from Ueb. iv. IS. This edifice wn3 erected on the 
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south side of what is now Joralemon street, standing back of 
the present edifice ; and though a very 8ut>stantial building, 
was incapable of enlargement, which the increase of the con- 
gregation subsequently demanded. Accordingly, 

In )834, the present brick Church was erected, and dedi* 
cated May 7th, 1835. It is a spacious edifice having a co> 
lonnade both in front and rear. 

Although Mr. Solinus, the first minister, was installed in 
this town, he was undoubtedly regarded as a collegiate pastor 
of the other churches, as his successors continued to be. 
Hence the ministers of this church were the same with those 
already mentioned in connexion with Flatbusb, till the disso- 
lution of the collegiate charge. 

In 18(;6, the Rev. Selah S. Woodhfjll, D.D., was installed 
sole pastor. He was dismissed in 1825, to enter on a profes- 
sorship in New Brunswick, where he died, Feb. 27th, in the 
4Uth year of his age. 

The Rev. Ebenezer Mason succeeded Dr. W. He resigned 
bis charge, April 16th, 1S2S. This church having previously 
held its connexion with the Classis of New- York, was trans- 
ferred to the Classis of JiOng Island, Nov. 14th, 1826, under 
the care of which it has remained. 

The Rev. Peter P. Rmse was installed Oct. 13th, 1828, 
and died June 4th, 1832, in the .*33rd year of his age. 

The Rev. Maurice W, Dwight, D.D., was installed on the 
4th sabbath in May, 183.3, and is the present pastor. 

2. The Second^ or Central Dufrh Church was gathered by 
the labours of the Rev. John Garrct^on^ who was appointed 
by the Board of Missions of the R. D. Church, to labour in 
Brooklyn. This appointment was unanimously approved by 
the L. I. Classis, Oct. I Ilh, 18:^6 ; and a church, consisting 
of 1 1 members was orpjanized March 3rd, 1837. Mr. Garret- 
Eon left in November following. 

In Feb. 1.>3S, a call to Mr, Henry P. Tappan was declared 
in order, and the Classis met March 12th lor the purpose of 
acting thereon, Mr. T. having accepted the call, the Classis 
proceeded to his examination ; which was not sustained. 
This decision was made, by ih^ unanimous vote of the Classis, 
consisting of 19 mombeis, besides 2 dcputati from sister-Clas- 
ses. 

The result produced a schism, which will come under notice 
hereafter. But the church proceeded to erect an edifice, the 
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corner-stone of which waa bid Sept. 16th, isno. It is a 
brick building, 60 by 84 feet, and cost about 926,000. It 
■tanda on Henry Btreet. 

The Rev. C. C. Van Andtde laboured sometime with thia 
infant church, and reccired a cull, in April, 1830, to become 
its paalor ; which, after a considcrablfs delay, he did not accept. 

In April, 1841, the Rev. .fficob Broadlitad, D.D., was in- 
stalled pastor, and remains in the charge. 

3. The Third, or South Dutch Church, (at Gowanus,) was 
organized, July I4tb, 1840. A church edifice had been pre- 
viously erected, in 1839, about a mile south of (hat village ; 
and subsequently, they purchased another in the village, 
which had been built' in 18>')S, by (he Fourth Presbyterian 
Church. They now occupy both buildings, holding service 
alternately in each. 

The Rev. Cornelius C. Tan Arsdale first laboured about k 
year with this church in its infancy. 

The Kev. Samuel M. Woodbridge, the present pastor, was 
ocdoiood, Dec. ISIh, 1741.^' ; 

Episcopal Churches. 

1, The introduction of the Episcopal service into this 
town, was nearly coeval with the entrance of the British army. 
Although it has been conjectured thai it was srimc years an- 
tecedent to that event, there is no evidence of the fact. Be- 
fore the revolution, the settlement wafl still very small, and all 
the inhabitants, it is believed, were connected with the Dutch 
congregation, which then constituted the only religious 
•ociety. 

During the war, as it was nafuml to expect, the British 
officers had divine service performed, according to the forms 
of their own church. Where they usually met, is now not 
known, but with a truly catholic spirit, (he Dutch people kind- 
ly allowed them the use of Ihcir church, when not occupied 
by their own ministers. This GcD- Johnson recollects as a 
fact. 

It appears from Mr. Fish's recent publication, that the Rev. 
James Sayre, ofBciotcd from 1778 to about the lime of the 
"evacualion," in 1783. He then removed lo Connecticut, 
where be died. Feb. IHib, 1798. 

The Rev. George Wright cflitiated in (he following year. 
The place of meeting was a' private dwelling, in what is now 
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Fulton street. The congregation nfterwards occupied a bam, 
and then a building which had been erected by the BriliA 
during the war, which was fitted up for the puqiose. lo 1785, 
a small frame house, which had been erected on the present 
Episcnpnl burying ground in Fulton street, became the place 
Of worship, and was consecrated by bishop Provost, io il87| 
and (he society was incorporated April 2iiA of that year, un- 
der the style of the " RpiscopaJ Church of Brooklyn?* Mr. 
Wright removed in IT'^y. 

The Rev. EUjah D. RaVomie succeeded \n the fall of 1788, 
and resigned in March, 17U2, upon accepting a professorship 
in Columbia College. 

The Rev. Sami/e! Nenhiit was the rector of this church from 
Jan. 179:3 to 179S. June 22 J, 1795, the church was re- 
organized and mcorporuted under its present name, **St* 
Ann*8 Churchy 

The Rev. John Ireland officiated from 1799 to 1807. May 
80th, 18( 5. a new iitonc church was consecrated, which M 
!>een erected in the preceding yeRr, en the corner of Saods 
and Washington street. The walls of this building were w 
much injured a few yr.ars afterwards, by the explosion of a 
powder house in the vicinity, that ihey were deemed unsafci 
and the present edifice was rrected in 18M. 

The Rev. Henry Fehus, D.D., was rcclor from 1807 to 
1814. 

The Rev. John P. K. Tlcnshaw, D.D., from 1814 to '17. 
He removod to Baltimore, and in 1843 was elected bishop io 
Rhode Island. 

The Rev. Hugh Smith, D.D., from July 1917, to '10. 

The Rev. Henry U. Onricrdonk, D.I)., was the rector from 
Nov. 1^19 to '27. He removed to Philadelphia, having been 
elected assistant bishoj) of that diocese, to the sole charge of 
which he succeeded on the death of bishop White. He re» 
signed his episcopate in lvS44- 

The Rev. Charles P. Mcllraine, D.D., after officiating here 
from 1827 to '33, was elecied bishop in Ohio in 1832, and re- 
moved thither in the followincr year. 

The Rev. Benjamin C. Culler, D. D., the present rector, 
succeeded in 1833. 

2. Si. John's Church was organized in 1826. The edifice 
was erected by the Rev. Evan M, Johmon, on his own 
ground, and at his own expense, who still continues to be the 
rector. It stands on Johnson street, corner of Wanhiogtoa. 
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Th« coDgregBfioD purchased the buildins and enlarged it in 
1832. 

In 1835 fho Rev. Jacob W. DUltr was employed aa an as- 
■iatant minUler, who was succeeded by ihe Kev, Stephen Pat- 
itTMOn. The Rev. C S. Henry, D.D., now occupies that 
station. 

S. Calvary Free Church, (in Pearl street,) arose from the 
dust of one that bad been formed in 1^33, under the style of 
**St. Paul's," and was dissolved in 1840. The new organiza- 
tion was made in the same year, under tho above name, at 
which time the Rev. William U. Lewis became the rector, 
ud still n 



4. Chriil's Church, (Clinton street,) was organized Id 
1635. The Rev. Kingflon Godilard became tho rector, in 
1B37. K Icmpomry place of worship wus occupied in Paci> 
fie street, till tho present cdilice was consocralcd, July 28lh, 
\QKA. In the summer of 18-11, the Rev. John S. Sime, D.D., 
succeeded to the rectorship. 

5. St. Luke's Church, (Clinton Avenue.) was organized 
in 1643, (from the elements of a. defunct church which had 
been formed in 1435, under ihn name of Trinity Church,) 
when the Rev. Jacob VV. DUter became the rector. The 
edilice is a stone building, 4.') by CO feet, which had been 
erected, and was consecrated in 1636. 

6. St. Mary'* Church, (on Clason Avenue,) at Ihe WtiU- 
about, was organized in 1837, nt wliich time a small edifice 
was prected, which was enlarged in 1841, so as to be capable 
of accommodating 300 persons. The Rev. Joitph Hunter, 
who commenced this enterprise with a Sabbath school, and 
acted as lay reader to the small assembly connected with it, is 
the rector. 

7. Emmamul Church, (Sidney Place.) was organized in 
1839, and the edifice was erected in the following year. The 
Rev. Kingttott Ooddard was the first rector, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1644 by the Rev. Francii Vinlon, who is now in 
charge. 

8. 8t. Thomai" Church was organized in 1843, as a free 
oborch, under the ministry of the Rev. John F. JUetttngtr, 
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The place of worship is a small building on Navy street, near 
Myrtle Avenue, — but the congregation are now engaged in 
the erection of a new church on Willoughby street. 

*' A large Gothic Edifice is now in the progress of erection, 
by E, J. Barlow^ Esq., but whether intended for one of the 
present congregations, or for a new one, has not transpired." 
The foundation was laid in Aug. 1844, and is expected to be 
enclosed before the approaching winter. It is by far the 
largest edifice in the city, being 145 feet long, (including the 
tower of 27 feet,) and 80 wide. Besides this a vestry and 
lecture room attached to the rear, make the whole structure 
170 feet in length. 

Presbyterian Churches. 

1. The First Presbyterian Church, of Brooklyn, was or- 
ganized with 1 members, by the Presbytery of New-York, 
March 10th, 1822. The church edifice was erected of brick, 
in Cranberry street, tlic same year, and afterwards enlarged. 
Its present dimensions are 85 by 55 feet ; the cost was about 
$15,(;00. A lecture-room was subsequently erected at a cost 
of $7,00 i\ 

The Rev. Joseph Sanford was ordained Oct. 22d, 1822, 
the first pastor. He was dismissed Jan. llth, 1829, and re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where he shortly after died. 

The Rev. Danitl L. Carroll, D.D., the second pastor, wm 
instilled March 18th, 1829, and was dismissed July 9th, 
18:^5. 

The church remained vacant nearly 2 years, during which 
time, tlie Rev. John C, Backus, Jonathan Brace, and Jona- 
than D. Condit, were successively called, but declined. 

The Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D.D., the third and present 
pastor, was installed May 8th, 1837. 

In Nov. 1838, immediately after the division of the Synod 
of New- York, a corresponding division took place in thb 
church. About 40 families, including 3 elders, and about 100 
members declared their continued adherence to the Presby- 
tery of New York, which remained attached to the (O. S) 
Synod and General Assembly ; and therefore claimed to be 
" the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn ;" while the pas- 
tor, 7 elders, and about 650 members acknowledged the juris- 
diction of the " Presbytery of Brooklyn," which had been 
erected by the (N.S.) Synod in 1838. 
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2. The minorily retired, and maintained public worship in 
tbft " Court Room," for about a year ; when after various in- 
effectual elTorta, to secure an amicable division of the pro- 
perty, they resolved on erecting a new cditicf, the corner- 
■tflne of which was laid, Sept. 3rd, 18^9. The building 
•tands OD the corner of Fulion and Pine-npple street ; its di- 
mensions are 85 by 65Jeet ; is in the Gollitc style of archi- 
tecture, and cost 840,000, including the ground. It tvaa de- 
dicated in 1840. 

The Rev. Mtlanclnn W, Jaeabus was ordained pastor, in 
1839, and remains in the charge. 

3. The Second PrttbyUrtan Church was organized, by 
the Presbytery of New-Yoik, Oct. 2.5th, 1831, from a colony 
of the First Church, consisting of 31 members. 'J'hey firat 
erected a lecture-room on Adams' street, near Nn^ait, which 
was opened, May lat, IS32. In 18o3-4, a church edifice, of 
brick, 103 feet by 75, was erected on Clinton street, near 
Fulton, atacoat of about «24,000, ami 94,000 for (he ground. 
It was dedicated .May 4th, 1H;H. A loci iirc- room was subse- 
quently built on an adjoining lot, at u cost of 86,000, the for- 
mer having been disposed of for 88 001). 

The Rev. tckabod S. Spencer, D.D., was installed pastor 
of Ibis church, March 22nd, 1832, and still rcmaios in charge. 

4. The Third Prtihyterian Church originated in an eObrt 
to extend gospel privileges in the south-cast part of the city. 
A sabbalb -school was set up, in a building erected for that 
purpoaet on Nassau street, opposite Stanton, in 1832 or '3. 
Subsequently, a prayer- meeting was held there, and in the 
spring of 1831, a sabbath evening .service was regularly main- 
tiiined. A church, consisting of 35 or 40 members, was or- 

?anized April 22d, 1834, and taken under Ihc care of the 
'hird Presbytery of New- York. In the autumn of that year, 
the Rev. Kollm S. Stone was installed pastor, lie was dU- 
missed April 4lb, 1837. About t bis time, the congr(?galion re- 
moved to " Classical Hall," where they coniinueil to worship 
some 2 yearu. 

In Aug. 193 7, the Rev. William B. Leiris commenced 
labouring here, and was shortly after installed pastor, in which 
relation he still remains. 

In If^SQ, the congregation erected an edifice 7.") by 50 feet, 
OD Jay street, neat High, at a coHt of 915,000, including the 
ground. 
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5. The Fifik Presbyterian Church now eacistiDg, is an en- 
tirely distinct organization from one which had previoosljr 
borne the fame name, and will be noticed hereafter. 

The Rev. George Duffield^ Junr. was ordained in Jan. 184 1» 
in the church which had been built by Samuel A, WiUoughby^ 
Esq., on the corner of Pearl, and Willoughby streett in 16^. 
A short time afterwards, a church of 20 members was or- 
ganized. The building is 70 by 40 feet, and cost $10,000. 

6. The South Presbyterian Church was organized Sept. 
18th, 184*2, with 72 members, and the Rev. S€Lmuel T. Spemr 
was installed pastor, May 14th, 1843, by the Presbytery of 
Brooklyn. Their lirst place of worship was a School house 
on Pacific street, which they purchased and occupied till the 
present summer. The foundation of a beautiful edifice, laid 
in the autumn of 1844, was completed, and first opened 
for divine service, Au^;. 24th, 1845. It stands on Clinton 
street, corner of Amity, and its dimensions are 60 by 1 15 feet, 
including a lecture-room in the rear. The whole cost about 
$28,000. 

7. The Wallabouf Presbyterian Church was organized by 
the Presbytery of New York, Dec. 20, 1842, and consisted 
of 16 members, 9 of whom were dismissed from the Presby- 
terian church, under the Rev. Mr. Jacobus. Their first place 
of worship was the upper room of the " Academy" in Skill- 
man street, which thoy occupied for more than 2 years. 

The Rt'V. JiWathan Greenleaf\ by whose indefatigable 
labours, this enterprise was conirnenced, was installed pastor, 
March 8th, 1813. In the latter part of 1844, a church 
edifice 65 by 50 feet, was commenced, on Franklin Av- 
enue, near Myrtle Avenue, which was completed, and de- 
dicated, March 27th, 1845. It is a neat building of wood, 
with a Lecture Room an<l other convenient apartments, io 
the basement, and the whole lias been completed without en- 
cumbering the congregation with debt, at a cost of 85,000. 

A church organization has recently been made at the Na- 
val Hospital, by the Rev. Charles S. Stewart, the Chaplain; 
but of how many members it consists, or on what platform it 
has been established, has not been ascertained. 

The Baptist Churches. 

1. The "First Baptist Church in Brooklyn" was incorpo- 
rated Oct. 15th, 1823. The church originally consisted <if 
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II members, though the ^xac.t dnle of its arganizatJen has not 
been iMccrlained. Th-^ir first piacc of worslii|> was the Dm- 
trict School House. Xo. 1 : but meaaurcH were taken at an 
early period to erect a fhurch edifice. A lot waa purchased 
on Peari-atreet, between Concord and Nassau, for 8 1,001), and 
■ hoaici 00 by 40 feet, uns erected, which the church occu- 
pied about 10 years. In 1834, a lot was purchased for 87,000 
on Naaaau street, near Fullon, on which they erected, the same 

?e«r, a brick ediRce, 80 by 60 feet, at n cost of 917.000. 
'he former lot and building were sold to an Episcopal con- 
gregMion. 

Tho Rev. W. C. Haaley or Ilolti/, the first pastor of thii 
churcb, was ordained, shortly after its organization. He waa 
succeeded by the Rev. Messrs. LizeU, Lelind, Howard and 
Silas lliJey — though the dates of llieir sotilemont and dis- 
nuwion have not been ascertained. It waa during Mr. How. 
ard's ministrv. that their iircsent house of worship was erected, 
T'' .i.ev. Jamci L, llodge,, the present pastor, commenced 
hta liiDoura here, in the autumn of IBll. 

2. Tho Pieripont Sired Bnfllsl Church was orjjanized of 
40 i-i-r.ibers, in April 18 10 ; when the Rnv. E. E. L. Taylor, 
who ht I commenced the cnlcrprise, the year before, became 
the pavlor, in which relation he continues. 

The corner alone of a Gothic edifice, 77 by 60 feet, waa 
laid July 20th, 1843, on PicrponI street, corner of Clinton, 
which was llnishcd the following venr, nt a cost of more iban 
^I 4,000, besides the lot which cu^i $3,000. 

8. The South liapttst Church was organized in April 1845, 
with 70 members, principally from the First Baptist Church. 
A small building for a Lcclnro Room has been erected on 
Livingston slruet. This church does not yet enjoy the la- 
bour of a settled pastor. 

Congregational Churches, 

The first Congregational or Independent church in thi« 
town was orgamz':c! in llS't, which has long since censed to be. 

A second urganiziition in 19'<8. under the style Congrega- 
tional, having )>hnrily after adopted another platform, will be 
noticed hereut'ler. 

I. The " Church of the Pilgrims" was organized by n Con. 
gregalionni coun<;il assembled Dec. 2'Jnd. 1844, conNii^ling of 
about 60 members, a large number of whom were diaiiiiaaed 
from the Presbyterian churcbcs of this city. It appears to 
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havo originated in a very natural desire on the part of the 
emigrants or descendants of New England to enjoy the insti- 
tutions of the gospel, according to the mode practised by their 
pious ancestry. 

The incor|>oration bears date Dec. 24th, 1844. The con- 
gregation have erected a stone edifice, on Henry street, cor- 
ner of Kemsen, 80 by 100 feet, including a lecture-room in 
the rear, at a co^ of about $50,000, and is nearly completed^ 
The church does not yet enjoy the labours of a settled pastor.' 

2. The Free Congregaiioncd Church was constituted Juno 
16th, 1845, bv a vote of the Free Presbvterian Church wor- 
•hipping on the corner of Tillary and Lawrence street, by 
which they resolved to change their platform. 

In the month of September they gave a call to the Rev. 
Isaac N, Sprague of Hartford, Ct. to become their pastor, 
which, it is understood, he has accepted. 

The Methodist Episcopal Churches. 

1. The First Mcfh, Epis. Society in Brooklyn was incorpo- 
rated May lUth, 1794. A class had probibly been formed 
some time before, as the itinerating preachers had officiated 
here, more or less, for several years. Their first ho*isc of wor- 
ship was erected on Sands' Street, about the lime of the incor- 
poration.*lt was enlarged in 1810, and rebuilt in 1844. Itiaa 
substantial brick buildmg, 80 by 60 feet, and cost 810,500. 

2. The York Street Church on the corner of York and Gold 
was erected in 1823. Its dimensions are 65 by 50 feet, and 
its cost $5,000. 

3. The Washington Street Church, 80 by 60 feet, WM 
erected in 1831, at a cost of 815,000, 

4. The Ehtnczer Church was organized June 18th, 1837, 
when a class of 8 persons was formed at the Wallabout 
Preaching was first held in a school-house. In 1841 a church 
edifice, 40 by 35 feet, was erected on Franklin Avenue, at a 
cost of about $2,000, besides $800 for the ground. 

5. The Centenary Church owes its origin to the dissatisfac- 
tion of a large portion of the Washington Street congregation 
with the appointment of a preacher to that station in 1838. 
They remonstrated against the appointment, while the Con- 
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fereDce were still in seision, but without effect. Tlie house 
of worship being under the control of the congregation, the 
people refused to receive the appointed preacher, and provided 
themselves with another. 

The preacher appointed by the bishop) and those who ad- 
hered to him wiihdrew, and maintained service, during the 
current year, at " Classical Hall." 

In I63t) a new society was organized, and a church erected 
on Johnson Street, corner of Jay, 80 by SO feet, for 8S,000, 
which was finished and occupied in 1840. It received ila 
Dame from the date of its commencement, that year being the 
centenary of melhodisra. 

6. South Brooklyn Church (at Gowanus, ISlh street,) is still 
in its infancy. A small church cdi5ce was erected in 1842. 
The incorporation was made Feb. 4lh, 18-14. under the otyle 
" Sixth M. E. Church of Brooklyn." The building is small, 
25 by 33 feel, and cost 8700. 

7. The M.£. Church in Pacific street is of recent organi- 
zation. A cerliticate of incorporaiion with the nbovo title, 
was recorded Oct. 2Bth, 1E41 ; but under an apprehension of 
some mistake, was renewed Jan. '29th, 1845. 'I'he society at 
present occupy a small building on Pacific street near Court. 
Although it dues not appear in the reports of the last Confer- 
ence, a preacher was appointed to this btalion fur the current 
year. 

B. In thecourseof thepasl summer (I84R) a small building 
has been erected on Carleton Avenue, near Myrtle Avenne; 
and preaching hns been commenced and is continued there, 
by several local preachers ; but as yet no ecclesiastical organi- 
zation has been mndc. A certificate of ineorporation of the 
"Eighth M. E. Church of Brooklyn" was recorded in the 
Clerk's otBce, Feb. ■J4ih, 1845, and is presumed to be this 
congregation, as no other is known to which it can apply. 

The Bethel Church is nn ecclesiastical orgnni:^nlion which 
had its origin in a. laudahlo desire to provi.lo the regular 
means of grace for seamen, and the floating; |j(>putiition along 
the East River. Accordingly, nbout the year li^4J, a society 
was formed under the name of "The Hrooklyn Bethel So- 
ciety," for the attainment of the object. A tiirHC room wu 
hired oa Maio atreet, near the Catharine st. Ferry, and pub< 
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lie worship established there. AHer some timef Mr. WiBum 
Burnet, a local preacher of the Methodist connexioo, was en* 
gaged as a stated preacher, and has continued his laboan 
very acceptably to the present time. 

On the I5ih of Jan. 1S44, the Rev. Dr. Cox of thePresbv- 
terian, and the Rev. Mr. Sewall of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Washington street, met at the Bethel, and organized 
the ^* Bethel Church." It consisted originally of 22 members ; 
and at the present time, about 50, with 12 candidates for 
admission. 

Its articles of faith and order, we have not ascertained ; 
but it is presumed to be evangelical in its character, though it 
has no connexion with any of the various christian churches 
with which it is surrounded. But all regard it as a benevo- 
lent enterprise, which is worthy of their sympathies and 
prayers. 

The following churches, though bearing the name of JMe. 
thodist, have no connexion with the regular M. E. Church, or 
with one another. 

1. The Primitive Methodist Church of Brooklyn was, at 
first, a branch of that in New York, and they commenced 
worship here on the 1st Sabbath in July, 1836. The meetings 
were first held in an orchard at the Wallabout, near what is 
now Clason Avenue. On the approach of cold weather, they 
assembled in a private house. The first organization con- 
sisted of 2 male and 8 female members. They were supplied 
by travelling preachers. In the fall of that year, they pur- 
chased a lot, in Graham street, on which they commenced the 
erection of a small house of worship. The whole cost was 
about $I,7U(), for a part of which, they mortgaged the house 
and lot. For a time, the congregation was enlarged, and the 
number of church members increased to about 40. But 
their payments not being regularly made, the premises were 
sold, in 1839, under foreclosure, for $750, in consequence of 
which the society lost all that they had previously paid, and 
were turned out of doors. 

Shortly after a division in the church took place, a part of 
the society becoming Protestant Methodists. The Primitive 
established their worship in a more compact part of the city, in 
a house previoasly occupied by the Third Presbyterian Church 
on Nassau street, near Stanton. In the beginning of 1843, 
they removed to '^Classical Hall," and shortly after to a small 
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baHAmg in High strocK tn IS 14, they purchescd b lot in 
Bridge utreet, beiwetn Tilkrv nod Concord, where ihey have 
erected a smull bouse. '^5 by'-2B feel, at a lo^t of 9-i,HW, m< 
eluding the ground. The cungreftiirion consiala of only IS or 
SU iBmilies, and they hnwL- nlmui sri cornmuniointa. Their 
prolracted Irinls miglit exciie gtnernl sympathy, but for the 
folly of multiplying ccult'MasiirHl orgnnizutioiid, where there 
]• DO radical dilijrence ul' scnlitiicnt. 

2. The Pro'eilaitt Melltodul Church will be the subject of 
■uhaequent DOli<:e. 

8. The (True) VVeslpyan MclhodiBl Church was organized 
in April, lti43, and consists of 3U members, (l is in connex- 
ion whh the orgnniziilion furmiid at Ulica, May 31hI, 1843. 
This congregation holds norshiii.nt present, in the Hall of an 
Academy on the corner of Aibntic nnd Henry street. 

Ciiloureil Churchis. 

1. The African M. E. Church \a in High etreet. The 
d;ite of ils organization has not been osccriaincd, but it is one 
of the oldest and most flourishing uf this denomination. The 
church now consists of U()9 members. The Rev. Lni N, 
Mall, is the preacher in charge. 

S. Mount Zion African Protestant Meihodht Church, In 
the early part of 19l"i, the Rtv. William Harden, a coloured 
preacher, cnmmcnced prcnehing in lirooklyn. His hearers 
aasembled temporarily, in a room provided in a Rope- walk, in 
in Nassau street near Jackson. 'I'he Itope-nalk being burned 
down, they assembled fur a lime in private houses. A church 
of 15 members was nrnanized June If^th, 1842. it now num- 
bera 36. The Society wa^ incorporated under (he above 
name June 4tb, 1841, and tbcy hnvc procured a small build- 
ing in Navy street, near Sand°, in which they continue to 
worship. Mr. Harden is still thtjr staled preacher. 

8. The Aibury A/ric-m Me'hod'mt Ej,is. Charek in Brook- 
lyn was formed of 'it members. Dee. 'J9th, 1844, and was 
incorporated June 5th, ISl'). They have piircha^ied a lot on 
Navy street, near Tilbry, for SlOU, on which they have 
erected a bjikling 40 by" ^4 feet, al a coet of 9430. The 
Kev. Enoch C- llarringlan is their minister.' 

Roman Catholic Churches. 

8l Jama, on the corner of Jay and Chapel street, was in- 
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corporated Nov. 22iid, 1822. The building was finished in 
1826, but enlarged in 1845. The value of the building is 
estimated at 830,000, and the ground at tlO.COO. Its suc- 
cessive pastors have been the Rev. John Farman^ appointed 
in 1824— the Rev. John Walsh, in 1830 and the Rev. Charles 
Smith, the present incumbent, in 1842. The number of com- 
municants about 4,C00. 

St. Paul's on the corner of Court and Chapel street, orga- 
nized in 18;)6. The building which is 125 by 75 feet, was 
finished in 1836 at a value of 820,000— the ground $8,000. 
The first pastor, appointed in 1838, was succeeded in 1840 by 
the Rev. Nicolas O'Dnnncll the present incumbent. Number 
of communicants, al)out 2,0U0. 

Tlie Church of the Assumption commenced in 1831. Cat 
of ground, 83,000, and of the building 81,700. The Re?. 
Mr. Jjacon was appointed pastor, in 1642. 

The church in Kent Avenue was purchased from the Pro* 
testant ]\lethodists, the present year, and cost 81,200 — ^im- 

Srovcmcnts 8000. 'J*he building is not yet dedicated. The 
Lev. Hugh Maguire is pastor. 

Friends, or Quakers. 

The families belonging to this denomination in Brooklp, 
were connected, till of late years, with the two divisions of 
the Society in the city of New York. The ** Orthodox" still 
retain that connexion, while the *' Hicksites" have made an 
organization in Brooklyn. They commenced a meeting at 
the " Apprentices Library" in 1835. In the following year, 
they erected a Meeting House, on the corner of Henrv and 
Clark street, about 5U by 40 feet, at a cost of 8 i,000^he 
ground ^''^tOOO. The Meeting is regularly maintained, though 
their number is small. 

The First Unitarian Congregational Society under the 
name of the ** Church of the Saviour^'^ is a large edifice of 
free stone, erected in 1840 on the corner of Pierpont street, 
and Monroe place. 

The Rev. Frederick A, Farley has been the minister since 
the spring of 1842. 

The First Univcrsalist Society was incorporated Oct. 10th, 
1842. A house of worship was erected on the corner of Ful 
ton and Piuc-apple strcet,w'ach was opened June 22nd9 1643 
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The Rer. Abel C. Thomai has beeo the minister, since th« 
autumn of 1842. 

Defunct and Traniformed Ciurchet. 

It is a part of the history of the town, and may afibrd some 
leMOns of instruction, to take a brief notice of the sevenil 
ecclesiastical organizations, that have existed a longer or 
shorter time, and then lieen dissolved or exchanged the plat* 
form on which they were founded. 

1. As early as 1785, when this ground had been occupied ex< 
clusively by the Dutch Ctiurch. for a century and a quarter, an 
" Independent Sleeting Houie" was erected, and a Congrega- 
tioD regularly incorpi>rated, with a pastor — an assistant — Trea- 
surer, !:jecretary, and a board of Trustees. The builitiog stood 
on the old Episcopal Burying Ground in Fulton street. The 
congreKalion did not live long, as a large portion of the mem- 
bers went over to Episcopacy — the building soon passed into 
the bunds of that denomination, and became their house of 
worship, till the erection o( St. Ann's Church. And thus this 
congregation expired. This was the church of which the 
Rev.JahnMatlucIc was pastor, whose name is still remembered 
by some of the inhabitants. 

3. An Episcopal Church, with the name of SI. PauVs, was 
"commenced in Sept. 18:13, under the auspices of the Rev. 
Thomas Pine." After continuing service in a school room, 
about a year, a place of worship, just vacated by a Baptist 
church, was purchased. Mr. Pine was succeeded by the Rev. 
T. a. Britlan. The building was consecrated in June, 1834, 
the church having been previously " received into connexion." 

As the congregation depended entirely on voluntary contri. 
butions for its support, which proved insufficient to liquidate 
the debt incurred, after strenuous clTorts lo obtain relief, in 
1639 or '40, " the ediUce was sold, and the church suspended 
or broken up." 

3. Trinitif Church was organized in March, 1835. A stone 
edifice, 45 by 60 feel, was erected on Clinton Avenue. The 
Rev. D. V. M. Johnson, Dr. Coi^ and Rev. Mr. Shimtall, 
successively officiated. In 1841, the parish having become 
embarrassed, public worship was suspended. In 1842, the 
church was re-organized under the name of St. Luke's, which 
still exists, and has been mentioned on a previous page. 

4. St. Peter'i (coloured) Church was formed some years 
ago, but has been suspended for want of support. 

b. The .Fourth Rtfanntd Dwlek Church was organized 
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Nov. 11th, 1840. at the Wallaboat. The Rev. John Kut, 
who had laboured some months in the place, was invited to 
take the pastoral charge, but declined. The Rev. William 
Cahoon, of Cooksackie, also declined a call. In April, 1841, 
the Rev. Peter S. Williamson accepted a call, and was in- 
stalled on the 2 ml Sabbath in May. He was, however, dis- 
missed on the 17th of Oct. following. The congregation be- 
ing feeble, and enjoying only occasional supplies, the entff* 
prise was abandoned, and the church dissolved by the Clasais, 
m 1844. 

6. The Fourth Pre-^ffi/terian Church was organized at Go- 
waniis, by the Third Presbytery of New York, in Feb. 1*318. 
A House of worship was erected shortly after, and the Rev. 
Rot^erl R. Kellogg was installed June 4th, 1839, by the Pres- 
bytery of Brooklyn. He was dismissed on the 17th of Dpc. 
following, and the congregation being few, and oppressed with 
debt, the church was dissolved by the Presbytery, May 9th, 
184*2 ; and subsequently, the building was purchased by tht 
Third Dutch Church, as has been previously mentioned. 

7. The Pifth Presbyterian Churchy which was first orgaa- 
ized in this citv, was entirely distinct from that respectable aad 
growing congregation, which now bears the same name, and hat 
been previously recorded in the catalogue of existing churches. 
That, which is now the subject of notice, had its origin, in 
the schism produced in the infancy of the Central Dutch 
Church. Those members who were dissatisfied with the re- 
jection of Mr. Tappan, by the Cl.issis, in 1838, immediately 
seceded and set up worship, in a School House in Henry street, 
near Pine-appic ; under the administration of Mr. T., and were, 
shortly afterwards, organized a ** Congregational Church,^ 
In the course of a year, the building now occupied by the Fifth 
Pres. Church, was erected at the sole expense of Samuel A. 
Willoughby, Esq., and this church removed to that building, 
which was dedicated May 30ih, 1839; Mr. T. still continuing 
their preacher. In the spring of that year, the church changed 
its order, and placed itself under the care of the Presbytery 
of Brooklyn, bv the name of the *' Fifth Presbyterian Church." 
In the minutes of the Triennial General Assembly of 18^<9, 
this church is reported as consisting of 30 members, and Mr. 
Tappan, pastor ; hut the date of his installation or dismission 
has not been ascertained, thoug'i he left the church in the 
course of that year. Immediately afterwards, another pastor 
was called, as appears, from the following notice published 
in the L. I. Star, under date of Dec. dlst, 1839 :— 
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"Finh PreBbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. This UttU 
church, galhcrcil by (he Itilxiurs or the Rev, H. P. Tappan, 
after some serious trials conncctt:<] wilh ihe wilhtJrawmeDt of 
hia valuable minislralions among Ihi^ni, have, as we are happy 
to learn, called the Rev. Absalinn Ptiers, D. D., wilh perrect 
UDaaimiry, to heconiE: their pastor. Thuir prospccto are there- 
fore flUcournging ; and our city mny rejoice, not only with 
the congregation, and the nci<j;hbourhoo[l, but in the accesision 
of Dr. Peters to the number of our citizens and our clergy." 

It is also added " Note. — The public, csprcially in this 
city, ought to know, that, as the neat and commodious odjlicf, 
in the aoutb-castern district of our city, corner of Pearl and 
Willoughby streets, in which the Fifth Presbyterian Church 
nov worship, was buill and owned, at first, by private muni- 
ficence, so it has been lately purchased, and is now owned by 
the Congregation.'' 

For some reason, which has not been asccrtnined, Dr. P. 
was not installed, though arrangements were made for Ibat 
purpose ; and the church and congregation shortly nfier re- 
moved from the building above inenlionod, to a school-room 
near the South Ferry, where Dr. Peters continued to preach. 
Afler a few weeks, inforranlion was given, that there would 
be no more preaching, in that place, until further notice. 
It is presumed, that the church was .soon after disbanded. 

8. The Sixth Presbyterian Church waj organized at the 
Wallabout, Jan. 26th, 184(1, by aCommillce of the Brooklyn 
Presbytery. It consisted of 10 members, to whom 8 more were 
aooQ after added. At a subsequent meeting for the election 
of a pastor, the vote was dividoil, but n majority being for the 
Rev. Jamei Kitox, he was called, but declined. He, how- 
aver, continued to labour here about 3 months. After his de- 
parture, the undertaking was abandoned, and whether the 
church was formally dissolved or not, it has become extinct. 

9. The Frte Preibi/lrriitn Church was organized wilh 38 
members, March 22nd, 1941. and the Rev. Ruisel J. Judd 
installed pastor, the 1st of May following, by the Presbytery 
of Brooklyn. He was dismissed in the autumn of 1843. 

In the spring of 1844. the Rev. Edward Rted was ia- 
Blallod, and dismissed in about a year. 

Subsequently, this congregation purchased the edifice erect- 
ed by the Second Baptist Church on the corner of Tdlary 
■nd Lawrence street, which stands on leased ground. 

Id the spring of 1845, the church, having become vacant) 
nnaaimouBly agreed to chaoge their order and become Cod- 
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l^regational. It has been previously noticed among the ex* 

isting churches. 

10. The Second Baptist Church was organized about the 
year 1830, with 7 members. They first held worship in t 
school-house, on the corner of Henry and Pine-apple street, 
In 1834, a church edifice was erected on a leased lut, corner 
of Tillarv and Lawrence street, at a cost of about $4,000. 
The Rev. Jacob Price, C. F. Frty^ John Beetham and Orta- 
01115 Winslow successively laboured here; but whether aDj 
of them were settled as pastors is not ascertained. In the 
autumn of 1838, this church was dissolved^ and the building 
sold to the Free Presbyterian congregation. 

11. The Protestant Methodist Church originated in a 
schism, which took place among the primitive Methodists, io 
1839. The secession first assumed the style of** Wesley&n 
Methodists,*' and hired the building that had been erected bv 
the primitive society, and sold for the debt, with which it wis 
encumbered. The preacher of the original societ}' went with 
the secession. For a while the new organization appeared to 
prosper, and numbered nearly 100 members. They purchased 
a lot of ground on Kent street; and in the autumn of 1840 
commenced the erection of a church, 30 by 40 feet, which 
was complctc.i at a cost of about 82,000, and occupied in 
the spring of 1811. Difficultit's subsequently arose, and the 
society being in dobt,and unable to extricate themselves, eariy 
in the present year, the church was exposed to sale, and pur- 
chased by the Roman Catholics, who now occupy it. It is 
understood that the society is dissolved. 

12. The writer has been informed, that a Unitarian society 
was collected in this city, previously to that which now ex- 
ists ; but, of its organization and dissolution no particolars 
have been ascertained. 

In reviewing tiiis list of churches, the most of which have 
been formed and become defunct in the last 12 or 15 vearii 
t will be seen that in general, they have arisen and fallen, on 
th e principle which is becoming quite too popular in ecclesias- 
tical, as well as in sijcular concerns, of running into debt. 
This has evidently been the great root of the evil. 

From the great facility of obtaining money on loan, a little 
handful of sanguine people, flattered with the idea of bccoffl- 
ing the founders of a new congregation of their own^ cut loose 
from the churches, with which they are connected, and which, 
in many instances, are neither too strong nor yet overflowing* 
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By their own subscriptions, which arc frequently so largo as 
to embarrass themselves, and perhaps with the aid of particu- 
lar friends, they raise money enough to purchase a lot of 
ground ; and then a host of money -londera are ready to loan 
enough to rear ihe building, wilh the safe security, of a niort- 
gags on the hoiiso and grounda, provided the building is kept 
covered by insurance. But hcru an addilional evil is often 
permitted lo enter. Instead of a plain, but neat edifice, of 
Buflicient dimensions lo accommodate the infant congregation, 
and meet its rcasoaablc cxpL^ctotions, for many years, which 
might, when nece^isary, be sold, for its real value, to some 
other Dew society, the views and feeling of both borrowera and 
lenders, demand that it shall be a spacious building, finished 
both externally and internally in a style that will command 
notice, and attract occupants. And here lies a capital er- 
ror of this popular scheme. The fact is entirely overlooked, 
that those persons, who are lo be most relied on, to promote 
the highest interests of a church, and build up the spiritual 
femplc, are not usu^illy thase who arc allured lo the house of 
God, by the beauties of architecture, the splendour of ceilings 
and cornices, or the softness of cushions. And it should be 
recollected that even those who deem these accommodations 
deainble or essential, are very slow lo cast in their lot, with a 
■mall congregation, who are known to bo in debt, for all these 
comfortable appendages. 

But there is another prominent point from which it is well 
to take a view of such an enterprise. An infant congrega- 
tion generally find themselves sulhci en lly burdened to raise an 
adequate support for divine institutions, during the first few 
years. What then must thai burden be, when you add to it, 
the inlertit of from 10, to S'lO.OOO, from year to year ? Is it 
any wonder, t ha many a congregation soon sinks under the 
load ; and those that survive, groan under the weight, till an- 
other generation, provoked at the injustice of their predeces- 
sors, in imposing upon them sucb a tax ; in resentment, rather 
than with a good » ill, put their hands into their pockets, and 
wipe oS'the disgraceful debt, or what is more common, aban- 
don Ibe whole concern to the hammer.* 

■ Actualinjuiticolothe mechanic! and labourennometiincsreiutts from 
thii prmicioui prACtica. Tho wrilrr {■ infonned of an initance, (not on 
Long IslaDd,] in which u chutch, buill in [lie mort coelly aljle. wu mort. 
piecd fur IcH than half iu cnal, for money ta liniih it ; wOich vaa Kild 
under a rurecloHurc hi man SB it was completed, and purchaacd for the eon. 
fie|[UMa in another name, for little nun than the uioit|«ga, while many 
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*" Id dropping (he thread of simple narration, as he approachet 
the close of his undertaking, the writer feels as if he ought to 
ask pardon of the good people of Brooklyn for adopting a 
strain of didactic remark, that might seem designed for their 
peculiar instruction. But the present strictures have no ex- 
clusive bearing on (his city. And as the design of the whole 
work has been to review the past for the benefit of those who 
are now, or may hereafter come upon the stage, and as this 
community furnishes some important facts that illustrate gene- 
ral principles, which are of universal application and use, lie 
feels constrained to continue his remarks a little further. 

The evil which has been referred to, is not confined to those 
churches and congregations that have become extinct. There 
are not a few of those now existing, and generally considered 
in a flourishing condition, which are groaning in secret, if not 
actually withering, under the burden of a heavy debt. The 
writer has been kindly furnished with a statement of the 
amount of debt now resting on most of the churches of tbii 
city ; and he was advised by some of the ministers to publish 
the facts, in connection with each congregation ; probably 
with the hope that the exposure might excite the people to 
exscind the wasting cancer. But he felt that this would be 
improper. He may, however, be allowed to say, that, in the 
list now lying before him, there are ei^kt churches whose 
several debts vary from 85,000 to 818,000, and in the aggre- 
gate, amount to 834,000. Such a burden cannot fail to 
operate as an inctihus, on both minister and people, and greatly 
impair their ener<iies in building up the cause of^ the Redeemer. 
And though the loud may be sustained from year to year, by 
putting an increased price upon the "sittings," j*et it should 
be recollected, that this very remedy, in its practical operation, 
is driving the po«>r — even the pious poor — the Saviour's own 
legacy to his people, from the congregations. And, douNless, 
our churches would have more of the spirit of primitive Chris- 
tianity, if it could bo said now, with as much propriety as in 
those early days, " The poor have the gospel preached to 
them." Among them, we ordinarily find more ardent piety, 
and more self-denying eflbrt for the spiritual interests of the 
Church. But they do not ask to enjoy the privileges of the 

of the mechanics, who did the work, were left without their pay. WiB 
such proceedings meet the smiles of a righteous Giid ? Can a congregatka 
flouritrh, while such an act of mjustice remams unrepaired ? Religitm*^^ 
ganizations, at least, ought to have conteUnceSf even if it be true tiuit ***V> 
** corporatioaB have no aauls." 
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gospel for nothing. All they require, is, to have the ordinary 
accommodations of our churches lirought wilhin ihe reach of 
their limited means. The church that is not in debt can 
readily do this. 

But human nature is always prone to extremes, and there 
is often danger of filling upon Scylla in avoiding Charybdis. 
And here it is obvious there is an opposite extreme. While 
there are some, who arc fond of mulliplymg religious organi- 
zations and building churches, far beyond the necessities ofa 
community, (and this is an extensive evil in many parts of 
Long Island,) there are more who nre disposed to keep a large 
and overgrown congregation togctlier, even after they have 
not room to sit or stand. In most of our cities there are 
churches, whose number of communicants, reported from year 
to year, is greater than the average number of attendants on 
public worship ; and if they were ever .ictunlly assembled to- 
gether, would more than 611 the sents on the floor of the church. 
Now it is evident, that these lisls must contain n large num- 
ber of non-residents, (the watch and care of whom rests on 
nobody,) besides the usual proportion of aged and infirm per< 
sons ; or else the members of such cburi-hes must he exceed- 
ingly remiss even in attending public worship. If none but 
they were present, the church would always be full.^But 
when n church has become thus overgrown, that a single 
pastor cannot keep himself ndviscd, bv personal inlcrcourae 
and observation, of the spiritual condition of eeeri/ member, 
such a church imperiously requires the hibours of an additional 
pastor, or a separation into two churches. The principle 
of colonizing, nroperly conducted, is the true mode of forming 
new churches, especially in cities. And this should be done, 
not on the mere principle of personal convenience or family 
gratification, but with a pure and self-denying disposition to 
enlarge Ihe Redeemer's kingdom. 

There are strong; inducements in a large and wealthy con- 
gration to defer this arrangement Ion hmg. 1 1 may be painful 
to eunder sacred associations that have been pleasantly and 
profitably maintained so long. But these are not to be named 
smong those, who have protpEsed ii readiness *■ to leave father 
and mother, wife and children, brethren and sisters Tor the 
kingdom of Gmrst sake." It will require, at least for a lime, 
enlarged pecuniary contributions ; hut thesr will be cheerfully 
made, by nil those who regard the silver and the gold in their 
bands as the Lord's. Besides, while they remain with such a 
multitude, tbey are not doing as much for the cause of religion 
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as their Mister expects and requires. And what ought to 
weigh more than all, congregations, like indiridoab, have 
their period of infancvt vigorous manhood, and feeble age; 
and like the hi%-e that ne%'er swarms, thev are liahle to be 
filled with drones, ubo feel not the necessity of labour: or 
decrepid age, that has lost all its energies. Instances majbe 
found of old congregations, that have neglected the favoured 
moment to send forth a young and active colony, on ground 
that has been fK>on seized and occupied by rival organizatioaii 
which are, at (his moment, smaller in numbers and feebler in 
strength than tliey were 25 or 30 years ago. Therefore while 
yarding against the needless multiplication of churches, it if 
importaut, in every growing city and village, for existing coo- 
gregations to con;»nl!. not merely their individual prosperity, 
but (he demands of the increasing population. And it will be 
found that those denominations that have acted most jwdi' 
ciously on (be coionizaiion jirincijflcj have made the greateit 
and most abidine progress. 

Summary, — The city of Brooklyn contains 46 organized 
religious societies, the most of which have houses of worship; 
viz., y Reformed Dutch — 8 l-^piscopal — 7 Presbyteriin--^ 
Baptist — 2 Congregational — S Episcopal Methodists — ^ other 
Methodists — 8 Coloured Methodists — I Roman Catholics— 1 
Friends — 1 Unitarian — 1 Universalist, and 2 without deDOfni* 
national distinction. Besides these, there are 2 or 3 otherii 
which are at present in a forming state, but have not as yet 
been regularly organized. 



CONCLUSION. 

In reviewing this very imperfect sketch of the annals of 
Long Island, which have been traced with particular reference i 
to the religious privileges enjoyed by successive generations, I 
through a period of more than 2C0 years, there are many 
topics which suggest important lessons of instruction, and 
which it would be profitable to bring before the mind of the 
render. But onl^ two or three suggestions can be made. 

It is obvious to remind the inhabitants of this extended isle 
that their lot has been cast, if not in a land literally ** flomi^ 
with milk and honey,'' yet in a region highly distinguishedi 
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from the (irat day of ita settlement by a civilized peoploi by 
gospel privileges. It is a most gratcrul reflection, that the 
Tery first Sabbath after the flrst colony wns planted on th« 
eastern extremity, was cheered by the sound of the blessed 
gospel proclaimed by a duly authorized minister, to a Christian 
■flaembly, regularly UDiled in covenant, and constituted a 
church of Jesus Christ. And that there, in the course of a 
few months, stood the first temple thnt van ever erected to the 
God of Heaven, within the wide (errilory of what is now 
called the " Kmpire Stikle." And from that day to this, 
churches have been multiplied, till they arc now found in al- 
most every little neighbourhood from shore to shore, to the 
numtier of '-its. And though ii is obvious, that in sometowna, 
the rage for building houses of wor:dhip, and organizing dis- 
tinct congregations, has been carried to an extent that bag in- 
jured rather than advancnl the cau^c of religion, by dividing 
the strength of the population beyond their ability to sustain 
divine institutions ; yet it must be confessed, that in regard 
to the privileges of the gospel, tiic people of this island are a 
highly favoured people. There is at the present hour, on an 
average, a place of worship for every aisseinbty of 677 indi- 
riduala that might be convened. 

Nor are these, to any great extent, silent temples, or those 
that send forih the cry of " peace, where there is no peace." 
In the most of them, the voice of prayer and praise, and of 
faithful instruction is heard every Sabbath dav ; and " whoso- 
ever will mny come,'* and learn the way to heaven. Besides 
this, Long Island has been blessed, from the time of its nettle- 
ment, with a succession of able. |)ious and faithful ministers, 
Bome of whom, in a lcs.!i retired situation, would hiive been ex- 
tensively admired anil ci^lcbralcd. But here unknown, and 
undiverted from their great work, thoy have spent their lives 
in trying to save souls. It is believed, that in vi-ry few, if in 
any district of this country, of equal extent, there is a more 
general knowledge of the onlv wav of life and salvation, than 
to (he greater part of this isle of the sea. On this point, the 
writer speaks from some personal knowh^dge. JMnrc than 30 
years ago, he made two volitnlarv tours of a fortnight each, 

£ reaching one or mor<: times every day, and visiting from 
ouse to house, in the [nost retired situations, where no assem- 
bly could be collected, and he did not Had a single individual 
of adult years, who appeorcd to l(c ignorant of the great plan of 
salvation. And, in both instances, tie returned under the deep 
convictiont that if any one perished from this highly favoured 
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re^on, it would be most emphatically true, that **hifl blood 
would be on his own head." There is reason to apprehend, 
that this is equally true at the present time. 

In this connexion, the writer is led to a renewed ezpressioD 
of regret in failing to execute one part of his original plan. 
It was his desi(;n, as stated in the preface* to have given t 
brief outline of every clergyman, who has laboured for anj 
length of time on the island, and has gone to his accoimt 
But sufficient has been done on this head to secure the practi- 
cal benefit intended to be accomplished. 

Will the ministers of the gospel, then, who are now occupy- 
ing these heights of Zion, in these favoured churches, permit 
one who is a simple elder, without assuming the attitude of 
their teachcT, to call the attention of those who are also eldertf 
to one obvious fact ? 

In tracing tho history of different congregations, or of tbe 
same congregation ut different periods, it is remarkable to ob- 
serve, how every minister, who has spent much time in t 
place, has loft tho impress of his own image enstamped on 
the community. This is observable in almost any part of tbe 
country, but there are some obvious reasons which will sug- 
gest themselves to every reriecting mind, why this fact shoald 
be more conspicuous, in this isolated situation. The converse 
of the maxim which the Lord upplicd to Israel, is here roost 
remarkably illustrated, ^* Like priest, like people," In almost 
any congregation, where a minister has had the opportunity of 
moulding the character of the people for a number of years, it 
is easy to trace the influonce, and even to discern the features 
of his own character in the aspect of the community, long 
after he has been laid in the grave. In fact, there are not 
only individuals, but concrregations on Long Island, that at 
this day, exhibit the peculiar characteristics of the ministers 
that laboured on that ground more than 100 venrs airo. And 
as noxious weeds always more readily take root, and grow 
with greater luxuriance in this fallen world, than the most 
precious grain, it is not wonderful that the influence of err^ 
neous, erratic, and even indolent ministers, should be more 
effective and abiding, than of the most circumspect and devoted 
servants of the cross. Still the influence of faithful men, un- 
der however unfavourable circumstances it may be exerted, 
is not lost, but will long survive, when they are dead and 
gone. 

This consideration is well adapted to impress the mind of 
every minister of the gospel, with a deep sense of the awliil 
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MJbility nnder which he is daily acling. He is not'Only 
living for eternity, as il respects his own individual recom- 
pame, but he is conslanlly tiding the people of hia charge for 
the awards of the tinal jurl^inent. And not only those now 
living, and especially the children and youth who are growing 
np under his nurluring hnnd, and forming Iheir characters 
from his instructions and example, l)ut generations yet unborn 
mn to be trained and moulded by those, whom be is forming 
to become failhful or unfaithful jiarenls, to those who shaQ 
ttome after them. 

Id reviewing his own imperfect ministry of 40 years, the 
writer la deeply consL-iout ihat he has nothing to boast of, but 
much to be humbled for ; yet a deep aense of his own imper- 
fections and shortcomings ought not to deter him from exhort- 
ing and entreating his breihreD, with his own soul, to greater 
oircumspection and fidclitv in thrir high and holy calling, re- 
membering that " they watch for souls, as they that must give 
account," and that, when they arc " dead, they will yat 
•peak" for the weal or wo of those that shall come after tbera> 
"Be thou faithful unto death," sayK the great Head of the 
church to his servants, "and I will give thee a crown of life.'* 

And though the writer cannot cluim it as a right, he would 
embrace this opporlunily as n privilcfrc, to speuk a word of 
advice to Iho churches of liic Isliind, to which his earliest 
attachments were formt-d, in all the ardour of a " first love," 
nod which was strengthened and cemented by one of the moat 
glorious seasons of grace, that it bas been his privilege ever to 
enjoy. And now, after having been an exile from his native 
■ale for more than 3U yttars, he is permitted, in the good pro- 
vidence of God, to return again, to lay his dying head on its 
boeom ; — now, when the ardour of youth hns long since aub- 
sided, and the frost of tiO winters haa chilled the vital current, 
and passion has settled down into a calm and genial glow, 
he still feels it to be a privilege to renew tbc rccolleclion of 
years gone by, and rrcall thi«c happiest days and brightest 
acenca of a checkered pilgrimage. And tiiough the ground is 
now occupied, and the churches arc composed of almost an 
entirely new general ion, und only a single tca/ckman who 
atood OD these walls at that time, now stands trembling with 
■ge, just ready to depart, ho Htill loves these churches for 
their father!!* sake. 

With these facts in view, the present ministers and churches 
of Long Isknd will pardon the presumption of calling their 
aerioua attention to ono more point, deeply involving the sue- 
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cession of the church. The great duty of parental instniction 
and discipline is God's own ordinance, for the formation of 
the character of each successive generation, and the preserra- 
tion of religion in the world." " These words which I com- 
mand thee this day shall be in thine heart; and thou shalt teack 
them diligently unto thy children^ and shall talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou waliest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And 
thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand ; and tktrf 
shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. And thou skait 
write them upon the posts of thy house^ and on thy gattsJ* 
Deut. vi. 6-9. 

The Sabbath School is a noble and excellent institution, is 
its original design, intended for the benefit of those who en- 
joyed no means of instruction at home : and there will un- 
doubtedly be countless throngs in glory, who will bless tbe 
name of Robert Raikes, for this benevolent scheme. But 
be it remembered, that this is a human institution^ while God*i 
own ordinance remains and will remain, to the end of time, 
unrepealed. And it is worthy of remark, that there is no 
good institution, whether of human or divine invention, that 
the depravity of man, or the mere love of ease has not pros- 
tituted and perverted. And this has been roost manifestly 
the case, with the sabbath-school. Parents, even christian 
parents, have found it so much easier to turn over their chil- 
dren to the S. S. teacher, than to discharge in person, the ar- 
duous duties which (xod has imposed upon them, that the in- 
structions of the domestic circle are almost entirely laid aside, 
and a thousand encomiums are lavished upon an invention, 
which they regard as exonerating them from the irksome dis- 
charge of parental dutvi and which they expect will lead their 
children to heaven, without any personal effort on their part. 
But parental duty cannot be discharged by proxy ; and there 
is no possible substitute for parental love. The faithful sab- 
bath school teacher, however interested in his beloved charge, 
cannot feel those yearnings of soul, that the pious parent feels, 
for his own child. To profess it, is conclusive evidence of 
consummate ignorance of a parent's love. God knew all 
this, and therefore ho laid hold of this principle, and sancti- 
fied it as a |)rincipal means of perpetuating religion from gene- 
ration to generation. 

Ye Sons of the Puritans — Descendants of the Huguenots, 
and of the pious Dutch, (the men that fled their native coun- 
try, and took up their residence in a trackless wilderness, for 
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Ike righlfl of conscieocB and the enjoyment of liberty ;) it ie 
right and proper to remind yon of your nohte ancestry : kikI 
duty demands the plain and ruithful declaration, that you 
have greatly declined from the gooil old ways of your pious 
Aitber«, especially in regard to parental duly. We live in an 
age of refined taste and exquisite "seDtimenlnlity." The 
time-honoured standards of our ancestors have become too 
old and dry for our dyspeptic stomachs, at the present day. 
The precious catechisms of our several commuDions, though 
difiering in form and order, yet essentially thesiime, in the ex- 
hibiiion of the great doctrines of the Reformation, and which 
our ancestors taught, with untiring diligence to their children, 
are aclually crowded into iho twck ground, if not entirely 
out of Bight, by countless volumes, adapted to the more fas- 
tidious taste of the times, and " illustrated" by the inventioiu 
of fancy and the reiincnicTit of iheurts; till Ibe Bii/e itself 
has been made a great pic (uri?- book, anil its l)ivi,\ii Adthos 
exhibited, contrary to his owd e^ipress prohibition, if not in 
the bulk of a molten image, with the actual members of a 
human form. And all this to gratify and keep pace with the 
improving taste of Ibis picture- booli age. Nor is this all. 
Even the prophecies of Iho sacred volume, which the great 
minds of the protcalnnt reformers failed to unfold, for the very 
obvious reason, that they were col dtsignerf to be fuiiy un- 
derstood, till the providence of God should disclose their mys- 
teries, are now professedly made plain to the eye, by the pro- 
gress of the arts : and even the ordinances of religion are 
claimed to be illustrated and confirmed by the same happy 
means.* 

The day once was, and its light beamed brightly from 
Gravesend to Montauk and Oyslerpond Point, when the Bible 
and the Catechism were tbo text bouks of the common -school, 
and the familiar companions of every domestic fireside. Then 

" The wrilBT ia fully awsrc, that bo hai here fallen on an unpopnlu 
tbome, and (hat this uiidiBf^ulKd cxpreHiicni of opinion will he ridiculed bj 
■ome, and rejsrdcd by more, aa resulting from n want of laste. Bui be 
is conacicnlioiii in Iho Dcnlimcnt lie hun so diatinclly eipreued, und em- 
brace* this opportunity to enter hie diEwnt from the general iicnlimcnt and 
tendencies of the age. And he is coiiBlrained to go one itep funher, and 
■ay, he verily believes, th:it the influence of book. makers, austaincd m It is 
by the church and the world, is doing more lo fumilianzu and prepare the 
minds cjf the rising grncrntion to receivr with favuur, all tlic imagery 
and mummery of a corrupt system of religion, that is making cilended 
and rapid prngresa in our land, than all the ■crraonij and ipcccbea aj 
wiitiagaof their &lbari wiU mean a — ' ' 
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too« a goodly portion of every sabbath day was devoted to the 
recital, explanation and practical enforcement of those excel- 
lent forms of sound words. But now, the Holy Scriptures 
are not only left out of, but actually prohibited from some 
schools, and what is still more to be lamented, parental in- 
struction is extensively expected to be discharged by deputies. 

It is surely high time for the church to awake to this sub- 
ject. Every great reformation, that has ever blessed the 
world, has been brought about, by the '* turning of the heart 
of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to 
their fathers ;" and this characteristic will mark the approach 
of brighter and better days. The writer has no wish to have the 
Sabbath-school abandoned, or that exertions should be withheld 
to extend its benign influence over the vast multitudes, who 
would otherwise grow up in ignorance of God and divim 
things. But he does insist, that the church is suffering^tbe 
cause of truth is declining, for the want of a revival of fam- 
ily religion — parental fidelity and systematic instruction. 
The spirit of the age, in which there is much to commend, 
and by which much good is eficcted, is in a literal sense, t 
public spirit. Its field is the world ; its operations are neces- 
sarily transacted before the public eye ; its cry is on the house- 
top ; and the deep impression rests on the public mind, that 
nothing can be effected in a private way. Now, what we 
want, is not the abandonment of these great and powerful 
schemes of operation ; but tbe cultivation of a spirit of hum- 
ble, unostentatious piety, in the closet and at the domestic al- 
tar. This is God's own institution, not the invention of wise 
and good men, and is calculated to give life and vigour to 
every public measure to extend the gospel through the world. 
A new and powerful impulse would be given to all our benevo- 
lent enterprises, if we could only succeed in awakening and 
securing the general attention of our churches, to the long neg- 
lected duties of the family circle. In the faithful discharge 
of these, many a child would catch the missionary spirit, and 
many a parent would be prepared to give up a beloved son, to 
carry the glad tidings of salvation to the perishing heathen. 
" O ! Lord, revive thy work." 

Inhabitants of Long Island I remember your high descent, 
and emulate the example of your pious ancestors. 
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No 1. — A Statistical View of the Chdkchei of aix 

THE PsraciPAL Relioidqb DBNOMtnATioNa on LONO 
Iblamo. 

. Congregational Churehei. 

The following schedule conlnina the namea of all Iba 
churches, that claim this denominalion ; whether belonging 
to the Consociation, the late Convention, or, occupying 
■triclly independent ground. 

X. B. Those ministers, whose naraes are included in pa- 
renthesis, are not known to be gtated supplies to the churcbea, 
to which their names are annexed, hut labour more or leas in 
difiereot congregations. A few variations from the abstract 
given on pages 125-30, result from subsequent information. 

Thote marked wiik an asterisk (■) are Pretbylerian tninit- 
(er«.— P. stand* for pastor. — SS. /or stated supply. 



Cktaekti 




MinUtrr,. 


JWnn^ 


Orient, 




'Daniel Been, S.3. . 


W 








15 


CntchugiM, . 




i'Ezra Youn^ S.S. 


88 


NoTthvilla, . . 




(Awl Down..) 


B5 


Uppfr AqucboKDe, 


iiiclndiag: 




FJander^ 




iThomni Hirrii, . 


390 


BiTtrhe«d. . 




Brook., 


79 


Baling Hollow, . 






SS 


Wading RlTOt, . 






IM 


Old Mod'*, . 




'Prince Hiwca, U.S. 


140 


N«w VUlaje, . 




j(Er™tu.W«IIO . . . 


55 


Patehiwua, . 




PJohn H Thomai, S S. . 


904 


Bcllport. . . 






3T 


F1™pl«oNeck, . 




|(N.lh«n.el Il.wkinfc) . . 


11 


MorTch™. . . 




KChrLlopher Young.,) . 


11 


PooMpaluck, . 






17 


Cuine Pl.», (Shbr 


ec^Kik) : 




70 




I Lord,) . . . 


19 


Ch. or the Pilgrimi, Broakru, 




100 


Free Cburch, 




Ibm N. Spragm.P- elect. 


150 






Simeon S. Jocelja, P. 


17 


r.w, . . 


. K^ 12 


n^ 
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AJtnmtKm 



Prssbtterian Chttrch. 
The Presbytery of Long Island, [O.S.] 

N. B. Those marked itith an asterisk are noi members of 
this Presbytery. 



Churches. 


Ministers, 


MemU 


Easthampton, 


•Samuel R Ely, S.S. 


435 


B*g Hurbour, 






Fosf ph A. Copp, P* • 


360 


Bridgehampton, . 






Vacant, ..... 


177 


Southampton, 






Hugh N. Wilaon, P. 


267 


Wcvthampton, 






^ylvcsilcr Woodbridgo, S.S. 


75 


Brookfiuld, . 






Vacant, . . . \ . 


25 


Moriches, . 






Thomas Owen, S.S. 


49 


Southaven, . 






(vcorge Tomhnson, 8.S. • 


37 


Middletown, 






lames S. Evans, P. 


128 


SetiLukol 






\ Zcchariah Green, ) Collegiate 
} John Gile,jun. S Pastort. 


81 










Smithtown, . 






James C. Edwards, P. . 


81 


Frcshpond, . 






Rbcnezer Plait, S.S. 


149 


Huntington, 






fames McDuugall, P. 


237 


Sweet ilollow, . 






•hcstcr Long. S.8. . 


118 


Babylon, 






'Alfred Kotcham. S.S. . 


170 


Hempstead, . 






-Sylvester Woodb ridge, jun. 


220 


Oysterbay, . 






Vacant, 


11 


Without charge f , 


ti^zra King, 




Total, 




\: 


14 


2620 



Belonging to the Presbytery of NeW'York^ [O.5.] 



Churches. 


Ministers, \ 

1 
Melancton M Jacobus, P. 


Memb§» 


First Church, Brooklyn, 


311 


Second *♦ •* . . 


Ichabod S. Spencer, D.D., P. . 


481 


Wallnbout, " 


Jonnthan Greenlcaf, I*. 


li)6 


Jamaica, .... 


James Macdonald, P. 


404 


Newtown, .... 


John Goldsmith, P. . 


142 


Williamsburgh, . 


P. Euffcnc Slovenson, P. 


42 


Without charge, . 


Nathaniel S Prime, 




Totals . • . 6 


7 


1489 



The Pntbyftry of Long Island, (N.S.) 



UnurcM: 






UDionPiuiWi, . . 
FnnUinTille, . 
Southuld, .... 

SlialUr Icland, . 
Bnppljing Cmg. Chnrclw 
ITilAeiil chargt, . 


Benjamin Lace, S.S. 

Honry Ci»ik. SS. . . . 

Gmi™ F. WijweU, P. . 

Anton MieidoD, SM. 
Duiel Been, 
Ein Youngs 
JoDathui Hunltine, 
John D. tiaidmer. 


98 
fiS 
IH 
108 
« 


TalaL .... 5 


8 


471 



Belonging to the Prethytery of Brooklyn, (JV.S.) 


CAur.A... 


Mimettr: \Maoit. 


Fint Church, Brookltn, 
Third - " . . 
Fifth " '■ . . 
Soolh " ■' . . 
WilliamibnrKh. . . . 

Without ckarg; . . . 


Samuel \l. Ccz. D.D., P. 
WiUiam B Lcwia, P. . 
BcorgeDuffield.jun., P. . 
Samuel T. Spear. P. . . 
Jamca W. McUne. P. . . 

S John H- Thomaa, S.S. 

( Alfred Kcteham, S S. 


840 
400 
ISO 
950 
68 


Total, .■ . . . t 


7 


noe 



Tutal on tha itland, 33 Churchca— 37 Miniatei»— G3B8 CommunicMitB. 

Rbfokhbd DoTcn Chttrch. 
Smlk Claith of Long hland. 



CongTtgation,. 


UiaUttrt. 


135 

54 
!J(. 
Vt, 

5(1 
B.- 
lOli 
fit 


iSOO 
(3U0 

51111 
451J 
3>0 
475 
550 
3UU 

M76 


1 


iHChaicta.BroaUvn, . 

Central 

3rd Church. ■• 

Flalbuih. . . . 

FlutlanO 

New Loll, ■ 
No^v^;uech^. 
Gravcsend, . 
Ea« New. York, . 
PnnctW, Eraimu* Hall, 


M. W. Dwight. D,U. . 
I. Broudhead, D.D. 

T, M. Strong, D.D. 
jj-A-Baldwin, . .j 
lt.O.Cumc, . 
Abr. I. Labagh, . 
W. V. Sch,«nmBkcr. . 
R-D VsoKlcek, 
Ibouc P Lohogh, 


(200) 

69 
133 

no 

75 
139 
93 
6. 


IW-J. . . .9 


9 


77i 


Loae 





MWA Ctow of Long bland. 








c™^.y-,„,„. 


JUiniifcrf. I^am 


J>i<<. 


(,■«« 


J•lnE.ici^ . . . 


J Sch<«.nmsker, D.D. . 


■inn 


imi 


195 


Kcw(o«r>, 








Mh! 


m 


jirH.'ni»teH(l 




P. D. OakPy. . 
J. II. Shr^fficld, 


■i 


33«l 
29* 


m 

19 






IV. H, Vbi. Doren, . 




AlKl 




Aitoria. . 






Nt 


ITIMV 




FlUlhiDJ, 






31 


i\n\ 


« 


Attached to 


N. Y. ClauiM. 








Boihwick. . . . 


i. 11. MceltCT, 


BU 




lU 


e 


. . ■ . .1- 


710 


3640 


831 


7W.I.. 


7 


n 


US5 


BUIt 


l»t 



EiiscopAL Chubor. 



BumUC CODNTT 


ToKut. I ReeUrra. \ Ca 


BL John'. Church 


HunEingtoD, jCharlei H.Hall, . . . i « 


St. Joha'g 




Wip, , [D. V.M John^m, . 


14 






Scuuket . \i. M. Noll 


U 


ChlMl'l 




Saj Harbour, H. F. R<A«rt^ . 


19 






Patchogue, \ 


It 


Qdeen 


8 Col 






StGeore«' 


Church, Aalorin. . J.W.Brown, . 


17 


St.Jum^- 




NiwloBrn, ,U. Shi-IIon, . 








49 


St Ucorgc 




Fluhhine, 'C. Burcker, . 








lis 


Zion 




LiHicNfck, iH, M. Bcare, 






1 2" 


Chri«t'« 




ManhiiB^l, J. P. F. Clarke, 






■ 73 


St. Faul'i 




Glen Cove, 1 ■' 






19 


Chriat'B 




OyMctliny, iE. Harwond, 






10 


St. Jolm'a 




Cold Spring. J. Sherwood, 






18 


St George- 




Hcinpt^tcad. 0. Hnrriman, 






j IDO 


Trinity 




Ruckaway J. C. Smith, 








Gnce 




Jamaica, IW. L. Johnann, 






1 1£ 






Oyilerhay South|cNot organiied,) . 














e39 


KlHO'l 


CouHTt. 




SL Ann-B Church 


BtooVlyn, B. C. Cutler. D.D. . 


330 


St. John'. 




|E.M.John«.n, . 






lU 


Cl^ry 




jW. H. Lewi.. 








301 


Cbri<t> 




J.S. Slone,D.D. 








330 


St Marj'a 




^.H„n.cr, . 

iF.Vinl.in. . 








tl 


Emnianuct 










160 


8t Luke-. 




J. W. Diller, 








61 


St Thomai 


... 


J. F. Mr«iDgcr, 








se 


St Marks- 




Williamaburgh. S. M. Ha.kir., 








134 


St Pitul'a 




Flatbudi, . IW. H. Newman, 








30 


St Johil'B 


" 








31 


nuL 




. . .J. . . 




hI 


ISH 

1S& 
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Methodist Episcopal Church. 

John S. Matthias J Presiding Elder, 



KlNQ*! COUNTT. 



Stationt 



S«nd*i itrcet, Brooklyn, 

York, 

Washin^on, 
Centenary Ch , 
Ebenrzer, 
Pacific itreet, 

18th street and New Utrecht, 

Graveaend and Flatbush, 

Williamsburgh, 

Bimhwick, 

Qdeen*8 County 

Newtown, 
Flushinfr, 

N. Hempstead, 
Hempstead, . 
Rockaway, 
Jamaica, 



Suffolk County. 
Himting^ton, . 

Huntington South, . 

Smithtown, 

Patchogrue, 

Westharapton, 

Southampton, 
Bridgohampton, 
Sag Harbour, 
Riverhead and Jaraesport, 
Cutchoguc and Southold, 

Orient and Greenport, . 

Belljport and Fireplace, . 



Preacher9. 



\ Hart F. Pease, 
I John Tackaberry, 
Bad GoodMclI, . 
C W. Carpenter, 
John M. Pease, . 
Jacob Shaw, 
Luther W. Peek, 

To be supplied, . 

L D. Nickcrson, 
Paul R. Brown, . 
Anson F. Beach, 



Gdward L. Stout, 
David Osborn, . 
Elbert Osbom, . 
Gdwin E. Griswold, 
Henry Hatfield, . 
George W. Collord, 



J Tim. C. Youngs, 
Oliver E. Brown, 
Orlando Starr, 
! Edmund O. Bates, 
Jon. N. Robinson, 
! George Hollis, 
Marvm R. Lent, 
David Holmes, . 

S Nathan Rice, . 
Isaac H. Lent, 
Thomas G. Osbom, 
Aaron Hunt, Jr., 
Seymour Landon, 
J. 8andford, 
Ezra Jagger, 
< Bczdlccl Howe, 
( George W. Woodruff, 



Total, 



\ 



34 PreacherOf 



\Memb9. 



658 

435 

350 

451 

80 

50 
153 

318 
63 

3447 

316 
93 
326 
396 
396 
100 

1^ 
406 

435 

603 

357 

333 

55 

109 

331 

136 

141 

61 

50 

39 

6619 
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ATPEITDtt. 



Tn Afrioan M. 


B. CBTmcH. 


Societies, 


Members. 


Brooklyn, 
Flatbush, 


209 
34 


Jamaica, 


26 


Fluahingf, 
Cedar Svramp, 
Jericho, , 


69 
70 
15 


Uuntin^n, 

South, 


52 
52 


SeUuket, 


26 


Total, 


553 



Thk African M. E. (Zroii) Cbuicb. 



Societieo, Memhen* 


Williamftburgh. 


34 


Train** Meadow, 


20 


Flushing, 


59 


Lakevill% 


78 


Oysterbay, 


46 


Jerusalem, 


47 


Stony Brook, 


7 


Isiip and Smithtown, 


35 


Moriches and Mastick, 


SI 


Sag Harbour, . * 


50 






Total, 



387 



Besides these, there are several other African churches on 
the island, that are distinguished by different names, and ha?e 
no connection with each other or either of the preceding de- 
nominations : As, 

The Free Union M. £. Church, at Williamsburgh, con* 
taining 40 members. 

The Asbury African M. E. Church, and Mount Zion Afri- 
can Protestant M. Church, both in Brooklyn. 

It is really a matter of regret and lamentation, to see the 
coloured people, of whom there are now more than 8,000 on 
Long Ishmd, so completely cut up and divided in their reli- 
gious associations. Instead of combining their efforts for the 
intellectual, moral, and religious improvement and elevation 
of their race, we find them separated into four or five distinct 
communions, professing essentially the same doctrinal princi- 
ples, and differing only on matters of minor importance. 
And there is reason to believe, that some of thcso separations 
at least, have originated in a desire of preeminence, which 
could not be gratified, but at the expense of schism. How- 
ever painful the statement of these facts may be, it is due to 
the christian public, who are often called upon to aid in erect, 
ingan African church, which their sympathies for this injured 
race would strongly incline them to patronise, when, if the 
whole truth were disclosed, it would be found to be a rival or- 
ganization, originating in secession, and designed to be bunt 
up at the expense of the older African churches. Thus we 
have one independent organization, professing to have a 
bishop, with several itinerating and local preachers under him« 
whose entire constituency consists of 3 small churchesi the 
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aggregate number of whose memben iaiess than 100; and 
these standiDg.sidebyside.wilh those very societies from which 
tbey have seceded. The coloured people have yet to learn, 
that the efforts of others to raise Ibcm to respectability and 
usefulness, will be vain, till Ihoy can be united among tbem- 
solvcs. Of them it is emphatically true, that "in untim tbere 
it strength." The " ^rican Methodist Episcopal Church," 
appear to bo laudably engaged in promoting the interests of 
their jieople. They publish a periodical in New York, which 
is sustained entirely by contributions from (heir own mcmbefa; 
and many of the articles are very respectable. Tbey ha?8 
recenlly held a Convention in Philadelphia, at which (bey n- 
solved to establish a literary institution for ministerial educa- 
tion, as soon as funds can be obtained. Such praiseworthy 
efforts deservo encouragement, and substantial aid. 

No statistics have been obtained of other sections of the 



Baptist Crcrch. 



Congrtgatiaiu. 




Miaittm. 






Jtfmif. 


FirM Church, Brooklyn, . 
Pierponi ttnct, " 

Newiwn, 
Oyilerh.y. 
Cold Spring, . 


10 


E. E. L. Tiylor, . 
V.CU11. . . 
Alinun F. Mbkd, 

E«l*. 

V.c«iit. . . 
Alvan Acklsj, . 




6 


650 
850 
70 
160 
St 
60 


Sag H-ubpur, . . . 
T0t^ . . . 


1&1 
113 

1563 



SWEDIHBOBOIAKB. 



CngrtgMioiu. 


HisMcr*. 


Mtmht. 


Bi»tihe»d 

D*tii>s Hollow, 

2%«i. .... 


M. M.CrU, . . . 


h-f 
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ROXAN Cathouo. 



Congregmtiona. 


MiMiera. 




8L James*, Brooklyn, 


Charies Smith, . 


« 


8t Paul'i, " 


Nieolaa 0*DonnelI, 


• 


Charch of the Assamption, 
Kent Avenue, (not dedicated,) 






Hugh McGiiiire, 


• 


Hoi V Trinity, WUlianuburgh, . 
St Mary's, " 


John Rafciner, 
SylTetler Malone, 


• 
• 


Jamaica, 






Flushing^, 






Smith town. 






Sag Harbour, 







Com*U. 



Total, 



4000 
3000 
1700 

500 
500 



8700 



The statistics of other religious donominationa have not 
been received. 



No. IL— TEMPERANCE DOCUMENT. 

In the preceding history, the reader has probably remarked, 
that very Jittle has been said in relation to the Temperance 
reformation. This has arisen, not from any indiflerence to 
this great and glorious work, nor from the want of materials 
to show, that here, as well as elsewhere, the temperance cause 
has been successful ; but merely from the fact, that there has 
been little to distinguish its progress, from what has been 
realized in general throuir'.jout the country. In years gone 
by, intemperance had multiplied its victims on the island ; — 
here as everywhere else, every grade of the vice might he 
found, from the occasional dram-drinker or the habitual tip- 
pler, down to the daily inebriate and helpless sot. Here were 
taverns and grog-shops, at almost every turn in the road, to 
help on the work of death. And here, too, were apologists 
and shameless advocates for the indulgence of a practice, that 
is sure, in nine instances out of ten, to convert a man into a 
brute. And these evils, to a certain extent, still exist on 
Long Island. But it is also true, that here the temperance 
reformation has found many zealous advocates, and their 
labours have been crowned with great success. And though 
the cause cannot be said to be triumphant, and much remains 
to be accomplished, yet past success has been sufficient to 
encourage future efforts. And the friends of temperance will 
not be true to themselves, nor to the cause to which they have 
pledged themselves, if they do not press on to the victory. 

But the special object of adverting to this subject ia this 
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pl&cei IB to introduce and preserve a " Docuineat," which will 
show, that some of the iniaislers and churches of Long Island 
were among the earliest pioneer* in this benevolent work. 
In the summer of 1611, tho attention of many individuals had 
been (>a)led up to the subject of intemperance, by the perusal 
of Dr. Rush's " iNdtiiRy." which had been extensively circu- 
lated through tho country. At a meeting of the Presbytery 
of Long Island at Aquebogue, Nov. 5th of that year, a sermon 
was preached in reference to this great and prevailing evil. 
On the succeeding day, a committee was appointed to take 
the subject into consideration ; who prepared and reported the 
following resolution, and (he accompanying pastoral letter, 
which were unaaimously adopted. 

'■ Resolved unanimously, — That hereafter ardent tpiriu and 
unne shall constitute no part of our entertainment at any of 
our public meetings ; and that it ho recommended to their 
churches, not to treat Christian brethren or others with ardent 
spirits as a part of hospitality in friendly visits." 

Pastoral Letter. 

" The Prtibyttry of Long Island to tit Chwchet under 
their care -.^ 

"Bblovbd Brethren, — Tho Presbytery at their present 
meeting have taken into thpir consideration tho awful preva- 
lence of the sin of intemperance, in our congregations and 
through the country ; ani being deeply impressed with a 
sense of the destructive influence of this crying sin, upon the 
property, rcputalion, bodies and souls of men, have thought 
it their duty to co-opcrato with their fellow-citizens, In various 
parts of our land, who, nt this time, appear to bo extensively 
waking up to this subject, in attempting to arrest tbJ progress, 
and if possible, destroy the existence of this formidable enemy, 

" ITnder these impressions, Ihcy feel convinced of the pro- 
priety and importance of ministers and Christiana giving the 
decided weight of their example, against this I and -defiling, 
God- provoking, and soul-destroying abomination. On this 
ground, they have adopted the above resolution, which, for 
themselves, they are determined conscientiously to observe. 

" We aro persuaded, brethren, thai a strict observance of 
this simple means is very practicable, and will powerfully 
tend to the most solutary consequences. Therefore we most 
earnestly exhort you, as you regard the virtue and respecia* 
bility and usefulness of individuals — the peace and happiness 
of iomilies — the welfare of society — the nlv&tion of precioc >« 
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souls— the honoar of religion and the glorj of God, immedi- 
ately to unite with us, in carrying into effect the above recom- 
mendation ; and in oting your utmost influence to pre?&il 
upon others to do the same. Wishing you grace, mercy and 
peace, we are, dearly beloved, 

^ Your brethren and servants in the gospel of Christ.'* 

The writer knows that this pastoral letter was followed 
with most salutary effects, on some individuals and churches. 
How extensive and permanent the change produced was, he 
has not the means of determining, as he removed from the 
Island the following year. But he is informed, that from that 
time, the meetings of that Presbytery ceased to be disgraced 
with the intoxicating beverage ; and not a few continued with- 
out wavering, to maintain the ground taken in this resolution, 
till it was moro'«ffectuailv secured by the formation of socle- 
ties, on the pledge of total abstinence. The step here taken, 
at the first onset upon the enemy, with the then existing 
customs of society in their full force, must be allowed to have 
been one of no small importance, and could not fail to have a 
favourable influence in preparing the way for more advanced 
and energetic operations. It is only in this point of view, 
that the subject is here adverted to, and credit claimed for the 
Presbytery of Long Island, as being one of the first to move 
in the great work of reform, that has blessed the present age. 

A letter recently received from a member of the Presbytery, 
contains the following remarks : — " The above resolution was 
afterwards incorporated among their standing rules." And it 
is added, in relation to that and some other means employed 
at the same time, ** Much good has resulted here and else- 
where, fiflm this early effort to arrest the progress of intern- 
perance. It did much to prepare the way for the glorious 
reformation, which has since taken place." 



GREAT FIRE AT SAG-H ARBOUR. 

Just as the last sheet of this work was going to press, the intelligence 
arrived, of a very disastrous conflagration at Sag Hart>our, on the even- 
ing of Nov. 13th, in which 3.') dwelling houses, o7 stores and warehouses, 
besides stables and bams, with a large portion of their contents, were des- 
troyed, in the most compact part of the village, and the principal seat of 
bu>ine8S. The amount of Iofn is, of course, not vet accuratclj ascer. 
tained, but is supposed to fall little short of 9200,000. 

THE EKD. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 
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CHALMERS' ROMANS. 

Lectures on the Epistle of Paul to the Bomantf. By Thoma* Chalmen, 
D.D. andLL.D. I vol. 8vo. Fourth Thousand. Price |l 50. 

" Of Um ThMiktgieal writam, who have writtea in oar laofitaga, aad bdonf to tUp 
goneration. Dr. Chalksbs is unoaestioaaMy the strongeaL It will ffratiiV oMay thrt 
M able a writer, and to just a Theolofisn. has given the world aa analTsis of tUs 
Epistle. It is written ia the terse and anaiy stylo of the author, but with no ints* 
tion of words or Ikncjr. It is written also with groat candoor, and with do displsj 
of controvaraial arg aoMat."— JDaiijr CkrmiiU*. 

CHALMERS' SERMONS.— COMPLETE. 

The entire Sermons and Discourses of Thomas Chalmen, D.D., Su. in 
2 vols. 8vo. — uniform with his " Lectures on the Romans." Nearly 
one-half of this work has never befne been published in this coontxy. 
Price $2 50. 

CHALMERS' NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

3 vols. 12mo. Price only $1 00. 

TUs Work has beea introduced as a Text Book into the UniToraaty of New* 
', and several other iastitutioas of a similar kind. 
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** The repntation of Dr. Chalmers stands high — too bi«h to be affected by the 
opinions of ordiaary men. As a literary man and a man o^ science— .as a Chnstisa 



and a Theolofian— as a jprofound thinker aad powerful writer— 4s an exposilar sf 
Aindameatal truth in Divinity and philosophy, siid a practical man ia the varieas 
departments of Christian labour— ^o has no superior. — BittUm JUemrdtr. 

CHALMERS' 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIAN ITV. 

The minkcolous and internal evidences of the Christian Revelation, and 
the authority of its records. By Thomas Chiihners, D.D. and LL.D. 
2 vols. 12mo. Price |1 00 

HORN E' S 
COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. 

With an Introductory Kssay by the Rev. Inward Irving. Price $1 50. 

DAVIES' SERMONS. 

Sermons on Important Subjects. By tho Rov. Samuel Davies, A.M., 
President of the College of New Jersey. With an Essay on the Li& 
and Times of tho Author. By Albert Barnes. Stereotype edition, con- 
taining all the Author's Sermons ever published. 3 vols. Price $1 50. 

BROWN'S LARGE CATECHISM. 

An Easy, plain, practical and extensive explication of the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism. By John Brown, late Minister of tho Gospel at 
Haddington. 1 vol. 12 mo. Price 63 cents. 

THE HISTORY OF THE 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

From the earliest date down to the present time, containing a full and 

Saphic description of the Disruption in 1343. By ihe Rev. W. M 
eiherington, author of " The Minister's Family," •• History of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines,*' &o. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $1 50. 

OWEN ON SPIRITUAL MINOEDNESS. 

The Grace and Duty of beiog Spiritually Minded. By John Owen, D.D. 
1 vol. I9mo. Ptice only 38 ceau. 
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WORKS OF THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Containing an Authentic Narrative, &c. ; Letters on Religious Subjects, 
C-ardiphonia, Discourses intended for the Pulpit, Sermons preached in 
the Pariah of Olney, A Review of Ecclesiastical History, Olney 
Hymns, Poems, Mcssiali, Occasional Sermons, and Tracts. To which 
are prefixed Memoirs nf his Life, by the Rev. Richard Cecil, A.M. 2 
vols. 8vo. Price $2 50. 

WORKS OF THE REV. RICHARD CECIL. 

3 voU. 12mo. Price $2 00 Contents : Vol. I. Sermons — Vol. IL Mis- 
cellanies — Vol. 111. Remains. 

** It is not easy to say whether these works discover the finer miad or heart t bat 
certain it is that th(>y unite both in a very uncommon degree. Cecil was one of Ihe 
mostgiftnd and heavenly-minded men of which the ChnrehufEngland, or any ether 
church, can boast; and though his mind was peculiarly coostitnted, the highest and 
the lowest are alike sensible of the charm that beloDjfs to his productions, and of 
the power that dwells in them. His writings possess the attribute of being remark' 
ably suggestive — a single half page will often supply materials for k>ng-continued 
meditation.*^ — Citizen. 

CHRISTIAN RETIREMENT) 

Or. the Spritual Excrcidos of the Heart By the author of ^ Christian 
Experience.*' 12mo. 

THE LIFE AND POWER OF TRUE 

GODLINESS. 

By the Rev. Alexander McLe»d, D.D. With an Introductory EUsay by 
his son, John Neil McLeod, D.D. 12mo. 75 cts. 

THE LORD OUR SHEPHERD: 

An Exposition of the Twenty-Second Psalm. By the Rev. John Steven- 
son, author of '* Clirist on the Cross." 12mo. 75 cti. 

THE POOR MAN'S MORNINQ PORTION. 

Being a selection of a Verse of Scripture, with Shott Observations, for 
every Day in the Year. By Robert Hawkes, D.D. 12oio. 75 ett. 

SCRIPTURE NARRATIVES. 

Illustrated and Improved. By the Rev. Joseph Belcher, D.D. I vol* 
l2mo. Price 37 1 cts. 

ESSAYS ON EPISCOPACY^ 

And the Apology for Apostolic Order Reviewed. By the late John M. 
Mason, D.D. Edited by the Rev. Ebenezer Mason. 1 vol. 13mo. 
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ESSAYS ON THE CHURCH OF QOD. 

By the late John M. Mason, D.D. Edited by the ReT. Ebeneser Maaon* 
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LUTHER ON QALATIANS. 

A Commentary on the Galatians. By Martin Luther. A New Edition, 
On fine paper and beautiful large type. I vol. 8vo. Price only $1 50* 

THE CHRISTIAN YOUTH'S BOCK, 

A Manual for. Young Commumcantfl. By Rev. Dr. Browntoo 1 toL 
12mo. Price 50 cts. 
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MOFFATT'S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Miisionary Li^>our» and Scenes in Bouthf>rn Africa. By Robert Moffatt; 
twenty-three years an Agent of the London Mutiooary Society in *iiat 
continent. 1 vol. 12mo. Trice 50 cents. 

** Wo lure read the whole of tbia Urfo ▼oIobm with undiniiaishod iotareat, and 
hara iband h ropleto with mianonary informatioa, fivea in on uaprecaodiaf , hot 
■traof aad clear ttyle. The narrative if enriched with doeeriptiOBt of Africaa ma. 
aerjr ; with the emplojrmeatt, habits, and puraaiti of the native tribes i their daofera 
ftora Uooa aad other beasts of prey, and the wars and ma«saere« of the roriof bands 
of aaraadant in their deeotetiag excarsioBs* from place to plaoa.**— Xar. Jfiaa 



ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF MISSIONS. 

A Record of the Voyages, Travels, Labours, and Sooccaaes of the various 
Missionariei, who have been tent forth by Procestant Societies to 
Etangolixe the Heathen ; compiled from authentic Documents, fiwminf 
a Complete Munonary Repontory, Illustrated by iwentf^ve £»- 

gravmge on ateel. By the Kev. J. O. Choules and the Rev. Thomas 
mith. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 4to,, beaatifblly bound in full cloth. 
Price only |4 50. 

** A new edition of (Sis great work has Jnst been issued by Mr. Carter, ia two 
quarto voIusms, in haadsoae style, with a larfo aniaber of very f no eafrariags, il* 
lastratiBg scenes, manners and customs, ia the boatlMa world i and we desire to cdl 
the attention of those interested in missions to this publicatioa. It is the most extea 
sire and enmplete history of missions which has been prepared, and contains a mam 
of important and interesting Information, which would not be readily found else- 
where. For a family book, one to which the children will resort to find striking 
(hcts and interckting narratives, and for the olerpyman, who wishes to have a stors- 
house, to which he may always refer for valuable materials, these voluoMs wiD he 
ftmad most hnppUy adapted."* — Advocatt, 

THE BRITISH PULPIT. 

Consisting of Discourses by the most eminent living divines, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; accompanied with Pulpit Sketches. By iba 
Rev. W. Suddnrds, rector of Grace Church, Philadelphia. 2 vols. 
8vo. Price $2 50. 

M The sermons may be regarded as among the very best snecimens of the BMdern 
British palpit ; and indeed the work includes almost every oistinguished name to he 
found iu any of the Evangelical denominatioos in Great Britain. It is of coarse per- 
vaded by a great variety of taste and talent, and is for this r^rr reaMM the bettsr 
adapted to gala azteosive circulation and to be emineully useAiL'*— ^rgws^ 

CONNECTION OF 
8AORED AND PROFANE HISTORY. 

Being a Review of the principal EN*ents in the World, as ibey bear upoo 
the state of Religion, from the close of the Old Testament History, till 
the establishment of Christianity. By D. Davidson. 3 vols. ISmo 
Price 1 1 50. 

"This work Is w^ exeented, aad is, we thiak, oalcolatad to b e co ase popular. The 
kistoriod plan is clear and unique, and the style is singularly attractive, on account 
af Iu parity and strength. It is cons •ructed upon a Christian basis, recognising the 
fact, tnat although tlio superintending power of God over the prog rcjs of natioos, 
amy be as untraceable at hi» paths in the ocean, yet the eflocts are everywhere vis»> 
hie, and manifest the progressive fulfilment of the prophetic deauociatioos and prom- 
ises set forth in the lloly Oraclos."— Protectant ChMrekmtm, 

MEMOIR OF REV. HENRY MARTIN, 
Lata Chaplain to the East India Company. By the Rev. John Sargeot, 
M.A. fifth American^ from the tenth LondMi Editioe. ISmo. Pr&oa 
dOoants. 
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These volumes are printed on white paper .and good 
tjpe, and are neatly bound in cloth, gilt backsy 18mo. 

OLD HUMPHREY'S ADDRESSES. 

Fourth Edition. 

OLD HUMPHREY'S OBSERVATIONS. 

FifUi Edition. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 

By Old Humphrey. Fourth Exlition. 

** H«re good tense and good humour are moat wonderfully and moat happily blend- 
imL Th« leaaout. too, are eminently ozperimaalal and praetieaL'*— >CArwt. it^/faetar* 

WALKS IN LONDON, 

And its Neighbourhood. By Old Humphrey. Third Edition. 

HOMELY HINTS 

To Sabbath School Teachers. By Old Humphrey. Second Edition. 

MY GRANDPARENTS I 

Dy Grandmother Gilbert, and my Grandfather Gregoiy. By Old Hum- 
phrey. 

STROLLS IN THE COUNTRY. 

By Old Humphrey. 

THE OLD SEA CAPTAIN. 

By Old Humphrey. 

MEDITATIONS AND ADDRESSES 

On the Subject of Prayer. By the Rev. Hugh White, A.M. Fourth 
American, from the tenth Dublin Edition. 

THE BELIEVER: 

A Series of Discourses. By the Rev. Hugh White, A.M. flecond Aow- 

rican, from the seventh Dublin Edition. 

LUCI LLA; 

Or, the Reading of the Bible. By Adolphe Moood. Second Edition. 

TALES OF THE SCOTTISH 
COVENANTERS. 

By Robert Pollok, A.M^ author of the «< Course of Time." 

A BOOK FOR THE SABBATH. 

In Three Parts.— I. The Origin, Design, and Obligation of the Sabbath. 
II. Practicallmprovement of the Sabbath. III. Devotional Exercises 
for the Sabbath. By tho'Rcv. J. B. Waterbury, anther of the ** Ad^ 
vice to a Young Christian/* &c. 
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THE FAMILY CF BETHANY. 

By L. Bonnet. With u lotrodnctoKy EiMyf by Bar. Hi^ WUii, 
Foortli American, from the eighth London Edition. 

• Thb hoak Imb M, M wUh u annrt hand, tknMfh Mae oTtht Boi 
mmm in tte lift «r Um tevkwr aT th« wmM. h k Ml eT evaivvK 
flowiaf I— finy,of livJM, brethif dwtion. Wa neoanMnrf it fi» ili ; 
H wirfl M lli Boral and fplritiul qMilki«.''^JJtaqr .4ry«fc 

THE RETROSPECT I 

Or, Beriew of Providendnl Mereiet. With AnecdoMi oC Ynrioot C\m 
nctert. By AUquit, formerly a Lieutenant in the Boyal Navy, and now 
aMiui«ierofthe£BglithCharch. Thiid Amerkaa fitm d» eighteenth 
London cditioa. 



**TlMprMt poMtaritj of thii fnlai npaan Awn tha lavgo naanhai 
throagli which it has paMad is Groat Brilani ia a ihott anahar af jaan, 
raaehad tha ITlh edinon, aad prooA af lla aarfiilniia hava not baiM «i 



prooA 9i lli aae fa to wa hava not baan vanHav. Wa 
aan avara oar raadari that thara ara few vorha of tha kind ao r 
■o wall adaptad to rallgioaa adIicaiJoB. Waoenttallfi 



THE MARTYR LAMB | 

Or, Chriat tho BeprcMntative of hia Teople in all Ages. By F. W. 
Krummaeher, D. D., author of <* Elijah the llahbite/' &c. Fourth 
Editko. 

ELIUAH THE TI8HBITE. 
By F. W. Krummacher. 

"Oar aathor la eharaeteriaad by a glowlBf aad ioHfiaatfra anrla. whlah aaaaila 
ha tha mprawioa of a haart wanaad Ejr pMyt and Muoaptibla or iha laadaraat aaM 
thNH. Hadiiplaya a happy tact, iadayaJapiaf, ia tha Bio>t|ilaaaif niaBair,tha air 
I «r a •criptaral laeUaot or charactar, and of dariviag Aram ii 



MCCRIE ON ESTHER. 

Lecturet on the Book of EAtlier. By the Bev. Thomaa McCrie, D.D., 
author of " Life of Jolin Knox," &c. 

A TREATISE ON PRAYER j 

Designed to assist in the devout discharge of that duty. By the Be? 
Edward Bickersteth. 

MIOHAEL KEMP, 

The Happy Fanner's Lad. A Tale of Rustic Life, illustratiTe of tha 
Scriptural Blpssings aiid Temporal Advantages of Early Pimy. By 
Anue Woodnxiflfe. Second Edition. 



** TboroMf biy and ioteasaljr bava wa raad this book, *ba caa aa , * as Talbat aaid «f 
BaswelTs Life of 4ohiifon, ' we coulda*! hdp it* Wa wera ctrack wiih tha ii^aon 
o«s deposition and firmprineiplas <^ Michael, and wa wished to sea how they woaU 
hear him through tryiuf sceaas. So much for the intercM which tha siorj exeaies} 
the other nerits of the book are aot inferior.'*'— Baptwf AdvemU* 

OOMFORT IN AFFLIOTION. 

A Series of Meditations. By the Rev. James Buchanan, one of the Mii>- 
istcrs of the High Church, Edbburgh. From the ninth Edinb. Edition. 

LIQHT8«b SHAD0>V8 0F SCOTTISH LIFE. 

By Professor Wilson. 18mo. 

MEMOIR OF MARY UUNDIE DUNCAN. 

Second American Edition. 18mo. 

PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. 
Oa the S«)ond Advent. By the Rev. Hogh White, A.M. Itmo 



a eARTER*B PUBLICATIORK 

PERSUASIVES TO EARLY PIETY, 

By iha Rav. J. O. Pikr. 

DODORIOQE'8 RISE AND PROGRESS. 



ofRalisioniatheSouI. Jlluitnird in a Coune oTB*- 
irery character and 
Bubjoiiwii lo cAch 



Bub mnd Prorre» 

riou uid Pncbol AddimMt, •otted 
circumaUince, witli > DerouL Mrdiul 
chapiar. By Philip Doddridga, D.D. 

THE OOTTAOE FIRESIDE) 

Or, the Fuiih Seboolrauter. Bj tin Ber. Henry Duncan, D.D. 

-TbklimpriBtoriScMcb Torii,br( e)«nMM of liiik Mudinf, >lw daii 

M tisM •ppHT H u uukar. Tfe* airnitfT* it tasMRXUd wU 

i> dslfiM ■> ones to Uliulntii nut matif toux ot ihm prUiilaal 

.. .___.. ._ ___. pccuprSi 



on bfrih of p«mti lod cbtUna i nod It will 
M Ui> (liaiib ud iHuIi/Ill in (hs^hl ud ■ 



■ mmj i»ry prsfHriT « 



THE CHRISTIAN CONTEMPLATED, 

In a Cuuree of Leaunt delimed is tba Argyle Chapel, Bath. By Bar. 
William Jay. New Edi lion. 
" It liu all tbi pKullv ■) 

nadiKI tt triiy ChrinJu aba friytrtM^ pai 

WORKS OF REV. HENRY SCOUQAL. 

ConUiDini; lb» Lib of Ood in tin Sml, Sus. 

DEW OF ISRAEL, 

tnd ihfl Li1y of God ; or, ■ Olimpie of the Kini^dnm of Onca. Bj F. 

W. Kruaimacher, D.D. Becnid Aroerican, from the Mconrd Lendea 

Edition. 

CHRISTIAN FRAOMENTSj 

Or. Bemarki on tha Nature, Fitcai>t«, and Comforti of Belicion. Bj 

jobn Biirna, M.D., F.R.S., Bcgiui ProTeatar o( Burger; in the Uidirer- 

■ily of GlBijaw, &c. SU. 

-Tba dlfanpl piicM loaKJtun a ■■nr dhlliHI, Ikaa^ HKUtluM brIaC dlxiaM- 

■n appnaehiBf JudfBMaL Thsj dljpl^r »uihI (hovfbi, vnafallcal HaibBCBt, ear.- 
net doctrina. ind u «l«ii>tad Ian* orCbfiHiui raaliuf."— .iWtacaU. 

CHRISTIAN FATHER AT HOME) 

Or. a Manual of Parental InMnctioD. By W. C. Btownlae, D.D. 

A GLIMPSE INTO 

THE EWORLD TO OOMK, 

In a Waking Dteam. By iha late Geoi^ B. Pbillipa. With Extnelit 



H aadr raa/tt wWwSlldiW ■ > 



Jt. OA»TBE*0 PUBLICAVfOVf. 



INFANT PIETY. 

A Book for Lhtle Chiiaren. By Bapdtt W. Nod, M.A. 

« la thia toIbmb OM of tb« iiMM ■plite IB th» embUriMd dbwok «rBfefliBd ghw 
M a tiaple r«eord of the ptow live* aad hvpy dMite of Mvend Uttlo wfldrM «■ 
tethtldMof ibeAdMrtle. The work b wotf •duplod to iB wmiBlh fc tlw fcwieroh t 
rieeifa of Ue Mthor, 1^ leMttof little children to — — fc— •fc-i-'v— •— •»_ 



kA MEMOIR OF JOHN HU88. 

Tnntkied ftom the GermtB. 

•• T* muqr who we IhnU&er with the life of Ikrtia lArthor, that of Joha HMi, who 
pceeedod him, and prepared the Gemaa Biiad Ibr Ida aiore ezteadod laboar*, ie eoo^> 
parativefy little kaova. The trae eharaeter of Roauaieai !■ diapfanrod ia the trcal- 
:of eoeh. hat mnbo of the datkeetihadeB weaeea in thecaaoorBan^*— BqpflM 



HELEN OF THE QLEN. 
A Tak of the Boottith Cofemurten. By Robert Poltok, A.U. 

THE PER8EOUTED FAMILY. 

By PoHok. 

RALPH QEMMELU 

ByPdktk. 

J E88 Y A LLA N, 

The Iaum Girl By Grace Kennedy, author of " Anna Boat/' &e. 

*It la aa afhetlar tele, and atriUafly iDustfvtea the power nf ralifleay a«d Us fhO 
a deqaa e y to huaian wanta in every enier(eacy.''^C!lr«maa Jfurar. 

8INNER'8 FRIEND. 

From the eigbty-eeventh London Edition, completing upwards of balf a 

million. 

Q^ TkU UttU Work A«f heen trmuiattd inf a stxtkxn d(f«r«al faiyya. 

**It ia devifned hy ita direet ef^ieela^ to arreat the atteatioa of the Bwat cerelaa 
reader, and to poor Into hia ear sonM word of truth belbre he can beooaie Ihtigaed 
vhh readinf.**— Freafrytariea. 

"It ia fitted to be aa admirable aazlliary to miatafan hi the dieehaffo of their 
daty."— ^ttaay Jkdlf Ji»ertiser. 

D EC A PO LI 8| 

Or, the Individual Oblkatione of Chriatians to aave Soubfirom Death. An 
Earn, By David Everard Ford. Fifth American, finoni the aixth 
London Edition. 

**Thia booh ia aa exhortation to Chriatians, and Chrlatiaa ■iaiaten, to ezerdae 
ffreeter fritUhlaeaa la aavinir aoula firom eternal death. We heve reed it with noch 
pleaanre^ and we hope with aonie profit. The hook ia BMrt heautif ttUy fot up ( end 
we eoaM wiah that it miarht tie reed and pondered by every one who iadalgea a hope 
that he la a Chriatiaa."— M F. Eomm^eHgL 

8HORTER OATEOHI8M. 

Anoodocea lUustratiTe of the Shorter Catechitm. By John Whitecroat. 
New Edition. 

"Thla win relieve the cate chiaa i of a difficulty which anioy have Mt in reapeet to it 
—that it ia too ahatraot to be comprehended by the mind of a child t here eveiy trwth 
ie aeea ia ita praetieal rdatioaa, ai.d beeonea awociat«d in the nuod with aone iatar- 
^aiia§ fret which la fitted at oaea to meke it plaia to the anderataadiaf » to lodge M la 
the meiaoiy, and to impreai it upon the heavt.''-'J>cll|r JitatHMr, 



E. CARTER*8 PUBLICATIONS. 



MEMOIR OF JOHN D. LOCKWOOD. 

Being Reminiscences of a Son by his Father. 

" A gifted mind and caltivated powers, hallowed and eontrolled bj a sweet and 
tmsiAii piety ; the simplicity of childhood mingled with the seriousness and discre- 
tioo of mature sge, — we are sure no one could watch his brief career, terminsting fai 
a death, though sudden, sot unprepared for, without deep interest. We have raad 
it with unmingled pleasure and profit '* — If, T. Evmi^tUwL 



Letters Memorial of John Warren Howell, Esq,, of Bath, M. B. C. S. 
By the Rev. David Pitcaxm. With an Introduction by the Rev. John 
Stevenson, author of *' Christ on the Cross," ** The Lord our Shepherd 
&c. 

PROFESSION 18 NOT PRINCIPUEi 

Or the Name of Christian it not ChristianiQr* By Grace Kennedy, authoi 
of " Jessy Allan," " Anna Boss," &c. 

QOSPEL PROMISES. 

Being a Short View of the Great and Precious Promises of the <3oepel. 
By the Bev. Joseph Alleine, author of " An Alarm to the Unconvert- 
ed," &o. 

LIFE IN EARNEST. 

Six Lectures on Christian Activi^ and Ardour. By the Ber. Jame 
Hamilton, author of " Harp on the Wilbws," &c. 

MY GRANDMAMMA GILBERT. 

By Old Humphrey. 

MY GRANDFATHER GREGORY. 

By Old Humphrey. 

MEMOIR OF HANNAH SINCLAIR. 

By the late Rev. Legh Richmond. From the nineteenth London Edition. 

TRUE HAPPINESS) 

Or, the Excellence apd Power of Early Religion. By J. G. Pike, author 
of ^* Persuasives to Eariy Piety," Aic. Second Edition. 

CHARLIE SEYMOUR) 

Or, the Good Aunt and the Bad Aunt. By Miss Catharine Sinclair, au- 
thor of ** Modem Accomplishments," &c. Third Edition. 

LIVE WHILE YOU LIVE. 

By the Rev. Thomas Griffith, A.M., Minister of Bam*s Episcopal Church, 
Homerton. 

CROOK IN THE LOT| 

Or, a Display of the Sovereignty and Wisdom of God in the Afflictions of 
Men, and the Christian's DNeportment under them. By the Rev. Thomaa 
Boston. 

A TRIBUTE OF PARENTAL AFFECTION 

To the Bflemory of my beloved and only Dau^ter, Hannah Jenwn, with 
a Short Account oif the last Illness and Death of her elder Brother, 
Charles Stiranger Jerrmm* By the Bev. Charlea Jenmm, A.M. 
Vicmr of Cobhara, 8«my. From tlw fifth London Edition.^ 
9 



».0A»TBA'8 PUBLICATtOM* 

TH^ LORD'8 *8UPPER. 

Biokenteth's Tre«ti«e on the Lord's Supper. With aa IntrodoctioB, 
Note*, and an Etsay. By G. T. Bedell, D.D. FUUi Editiao. 

OOMMUNICANT'8 COMPANION. 
By the Bev. Matthew Henry. With an Iiitrodiietocy Esaay, faj th0 Bar. 
John Brown of Edinbarg^* 

BAXTER'S OALU. 

Now or Never, &e. With an Introductory EMay, by Dr. Chahnert. 

RKLIQION AND ETERNAL. LIFE| 

Or, Irreligion and Eternal Death. By J. G. Pike. 

TH^ FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 
A Tale. By Mr*. Cameron. 

LIFE OF REV. JOHN NE>VTON. 

Written by hioMelf, and cootinned to bis Death. By the Rev. Bich. CeeiL 

THE HARP ON THE WILLOWS. 

Bemembering Zion, Farewell to Egypt, The Cborch in the Hoase, The 
Dew of Hermon, and the Deetinauon of the Jewa. By the Bev Jas. 
Hamilton, of Lcmdon. From the forty-fifth London E ditio n . 

SABBATH MUSINQS. 

By Caroline Fry. 

HERVEY'S MEDITATIONS 

AND CONTEMPLATIONS. 
New Edition. 

THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 

IN EUROPE. 
With a Cbxonology. 

MY SCHOOL-BOY DAYS. 

SORROWiNQ, YET REJOICING. 

Or a Narrative of Successive Bereavements in a Clergyman'a Family. 

DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 

By J. G. Pike, author of ** Trne Happiness." Ac., &c 

A WORLD WITHOUT SOULS. 

By J. W. Cunningham, A.M., Vicar of Harrow. 

THE WORLD'S RELIGION. 

At contrasted with genaine Christianity, by Lady Colquhoun. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN, 

On the inportance of aiming at an elevated standard of pi^* By a Villan 
Pastor, with an Introduction by Bev. Dr. Alexander, uf Princeioo, N. J 

CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 

By the Author of " Christian Betiremaat." 
10 



E. CIRTEK'B PDBLICATIONS. 

WORKS BY THE KE7. JOHN A. CLARK, D.D, 

Z>«II Rtcter tf St. Ar^rrx't Ckmck, Plilull^pUa. 
HLfl norkj in all ebirflctariKod bj ^uwt ihougbti expnaHtllDHfneafliluiliqh 
pnpriAU muHr, by gnal Hncniajiau iDiJ uDctJOD, ADd bn eonwM Mlin M pnaaM 
tb« •pLriuiil iaieruu gf bii rsUow-man."— i)«t)F .idnrluir. 

A Vt^ALK ABOUT ZION. 

Baviud and Enlused. Fiilh Ediuon. ISroo, Two ileel Enpavii^ 

THE PASTOR'S TESTIMONY. 

Baiunduid Conecled. Fi^ Edition. ISmo. Two irael EngnTUict 

THE YOUNQ DISOIPLEj 

Or, a Menurir of AoiODeUa R. r«ien. f ourLh Edition. 13ino. 
GATHERED FRAOMENTS. 

Fourth Edition. ]2aia. Two itwl Engnvingi. 
Coin*tllllia^Th» M-Ellan Fnmilj'.— Tbo Pirtlrlic^Th* WiUmed Brueh \»- 
(ImL— Tba B>plUa^.4.ilU< Abl— Tim HhUic at lbs TnnllM^-Mvjr Iti^. 
mud^-A FHOily in Elsnutr^-^Dt wbBHlUc«iIuos)Ii(h, AcAc., 

QLEANINQS BY THE WAY. 

Or, Travels in tho Cunatry. 1 rid. ISmo. 
AWAKE, THOU SLEEPER I - 

A Senei of Aurskening Diacouriei. ISmo. 
'Faw Atmrian clerf/men bite conlribuLsd mon bj ihejr etfarli from tbe pqIpEt 
todtbrouffb UiepreH.lapTaiqo1«ib«cBiM>ofevBflfelialIrutbBodpwiy.tluiiLbaW 

lottifi fileiilyind wwl ailb ohicb badiKbirfad bli miiiiMBriiJ duljM. Tbovt^KU 

Ociu ii •ronbj of ibt IBQitcroM ud adelityoTiuiuiibuHdarofGbriil. Tlw wHk 
ll tdmirably Bdijiled Ld pramota ■ revival oT relifioo." 

COMPLETE WORKS OF BISHOP BUTLER. 

Containing Anilo^ uf Natucnl and Reiealfd Beliginn, DiiMrtationi, 8«p- 
mom, Catreinondencs with Dr. Clarke, Sa. &c. To whicb it pniiied 
an Aci^ount of llw Chuncier Bud Wrilipgi of the Auilior. By for. Ha- 
lifu, Biihop of GlcHKwalar. 1 vol. Svo. Splendid Eifition, oB )«<• 
type uid fine paper. 

BUTLER'S ANALOGY. U^type. Sto. 

BUTLER'S SERMONS. Svo. 

BAXTER'S SAINTS' REST. Larp typa. 

DICK ON AOTS. 

Lectuni OD the Act) of the Apogikf. By (he Inu John Dick, D.D., 

ProTeMOr of Theuio^ of the Unilod SeoHaian Church, Glaigow, Buthm 



of a hl;hlr-ciiWmed mind, oHfioallr «ai 
tlw K\itX"~Bt^ Mvi^. 
MEMOIR OF MRS. ISABELLA GRAHAM. 



lU CART«E>8 PUBLICATIOKt. 



JAY'S MORNING EXERCISES 

For ibe Clotet, for Eveiy Day in the Yea>. New Edidoo. ISmo. 

JAY'S EVENING EXERCISES 

For ^ CloMt, for Eveiy Day in the Yeur. New Editiaii. ISno. Ua^ 
form with the Momini^ ExereiMM. 

DAVID'S PSALMS. 48mo.silt. 

Do. do. With Brown's Noiee. ISmOi. 

THE INQUIRER DIRECTED 

To an Experimental and Practical View of the Work of the Holy Spirit 
By Bev. Octariiui Winalow. 1 vol. 12mo. 

CHRIST CUR LA^. 

By MiM Caroline Fry. Author of " The Listener," •* Christ our Exam- 
ple,'* &c. 1 vol. 12mo. Second Edition. 

LIFE, WALK AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 

By the Bev. W. Bomaine, A.M. ISmo. New Edition. Muslin 

KEY TC THE SHORTER CATECHISM, 

Containing Catechietical Exercises, a Paraphrase, and a new Series of 
Proofs on each Question. New Edition. 18mo. 

SORROWING YET REJOICING. 32roo. gilt edge. 

CONTEST AND ARMOUR. 

By Dr. Abercrombie. 32mo. extra cloth, gilt edge. 

GIFT FOR MOURNERS. 

By Flavel and Cecil. 32mo. extra cloth, gilt edge. 

CECIL'S REMAINS. 

Remains of the Bev. Bichard Cecil, M.A. To which is prefixed a View 
of his Character. By Joseph Pratt, B.D., F.A.S. From the elevemh 
London Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 

ALLEINE'S LIFE AND LETTERS. 13mo 

HERVEY'S MEDITATIONS. 2vols.l8mo. 

MEMOIR OF DR. NISBET. 

By Dr. Miller, of Princeton. 12mo. 

HILL AND VALLEY. By Miss Sinclair. ISmo 

SIR ROLAND ASHTON; 

fli Sale 0i t^e Eimts. 

By Lady Catherine Long. 2 vols. 12mo. 

CHRIST ON THE CROSS. 

By Stevenson. 1 vol. 12mo. 
12 
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